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1 '  THE  FORD  BOYS’  VENGEANCE; 

OK, 

From  Bandits  to  Detectives. 


By  D  W.  STEVENS, 


Author  of  “The  Younger  Boys’  Flight;  or,  Chased  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,”  etc.,  etc. 


^ CHAPTER  I. 

ENTICED  FROM  HOME. 

“Are  you  wounded,  Jesse?” 

"No.” 

"  Did  the  bullet  strike  you?” 

•  "No.” 

“  Why  do  you  lag  behind?” 

"  Siroc’s  lame.” 

"  What,  Siroc  lame?” 

"  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  hit.” 

“  I  am  afraid  so.” 

“  I  see  he  limps.” 

"  Very  badly,  Frank.” 

At  this  moment  wild  yells  arose  on  the  air  be¬ 
hind  the  two  horsemen,  who,  dust-covered  and 
haggard  from  their  long  flight,  were  galloping 
up  a  dusty  road. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Jesse?  ’ 

"  Yes.” 

"  What  does  it  mean?” 

The  fugitive  cast  a  despairiug  glance  about 
over  the  landscape. 

The  sun  beamed  down  its  quivering  heat  upon 
the  scene.  „ 

"You  know  what  it  means,  Frank?”  said 
Jesse. 

"  Yes.” 

"  Unless  Siroc  can  overcome  that  lameness,  I 
am  doomed.” 

Frank  glanced  at  the  sun. 

"It’s  several  hours  until  dark,”  he  said. 

"  Yes.” 

"  The  day  is  very  hot.” 

"  I  never  saw  a  warmer.” 

“Nor  I.” 

"  They  are  not  much  over  a  mile  in  our 
rear.” 

“  Go  on,  Frank.” 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

"  See  wluit  ails  Siroc.” 

“  Are  vou  going  to  dismount?” 

11  Yes." 

“  There,  they  see  you  dismounting,  and  what 
a  howl  of  rage  tiie  fiends  set  up!” 

"  Poor  Siroc!  Noble  fellow,  where  are  you 

hurt?”  ,  ,  „ 

Siroc  rubbed  his  head  against  his  masters 
shoulder. 


"  Can  you  see  where  he  i9  hit,  Jesse?” 

"  No.” 

"  It’s  his  right  fore  foot  that  is  lame.” 

"  I  know  it.” 

Jesse  James  then  passed  his  hand  gently  down 
his  right  fore  leg. 

"  I  can  find  no  wound.” 

"  Perhaps  it’s  in  his  shoulder.” 

"  I  will  look.” 

"  Do  you  see  ii?” 

"  No.” 

"  Then  his  foot?” 

Again  yells  from  their  pursuers  were  heard. 

"We’ve  got  ’em!  We’ve  got ’em!”  roared  a 
score  of  armed  horsemen  who  were  crowding  in 
their  rear. 

"  How  far  are  they  away,  Frank?” 

"  Three-fourths  of  a  mile.” 

"  How  do  they  approach?” 

"  They  are  wary.” 

"  I  would  suppose  so  after  the  lesson  we  gave 
them  this  morning.” 

"  Yes.” 

"  We  left  a  few?" 

"  Half  a  dozen,  I  would  sav,  at  least/’ 

"  Lee’s  Ford  will  long  be  remembered.” 

"And  me  too.” 

Jesse  now  lifted  the  right  fore  foot  of  Siroc  as 
coolly  and  carefully  as  if  there  was  not  a  foe 
within  a  thousand  miles,  and  he  had  all  the  day 
to  do  the  work  in. 

"  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  his  foot,”  said 
Jesse. 

"  There  is,”  Frank  repeated.  "  Siroc  is  a 
thoroughbred  horse  and  he  does  not  limp  from 
a  strain.” 

"  He  has  had  a  long  run.” 

"  Yes,  dig  the  dirt  out  of  his  hoof.” 

Jesse  James  coolly  took  a  knife  from  his 
pocket  and  proceeded  to  dig  the  dirt  from  his 
hoof.  In  a  few  moments  lie  had  taken  it  all  out 
and  revealed  a  small  sharp-comeped  stone  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  frog  of  the  foot. 

"  I  have  found  it." 

"  The  wound?” 
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"  Was  it  a  bullet?” 

"  No.” 

"  What?” 


"  A  stone.” 

"  Can’t  you  get  it  out?” 

"I  am  going  to  make  a  tremendous  trial.” 

Jesse  then  coolly  dug  the  stoDe  out  from  the 
horse’s  foot. 

Wild  yells  came  on  the  air. 

"  Are  they  getting  close,  Frank?” 

"  Yes.” 

"  They  don’t  come  up  in  a  hurry?” 

"No.” 

“Bang!”  came  a  distant  shot. 

The  report  was  sharp  aud  heavy  indicating 
that  it  was  a  large  gun  which  had  been  fired. 

The  ball  plunged  through  the  broad  brim  of 
Frank’s  hat,  sliiting  a  bit  out  and  whipping  him 
on  the  cheek. 

Frank  drew  his  hand  up  to  his  face. 

"  Are  vou  hit,  Frank?”  asked  Jesse. 

“No.” 

"  But  they  are  getting  close.” 

"  Yes.  and  got  long  range  guns.” 

Baug! 

Another  heavy  report  shook  the  air  and  the 
bullet  came  hurling  toward  Jesse  striking  up  the 
earth  almost  at  his  feet. 

"  There,  Siroc,  old  boy,  you  are  all  right  now.” 

Jesse  put  his  boot  in  the  stirrup  and  vaulted 
in  the  saddle. 

“  Away  we  go,  Frank.” 

"  Is  he  lame,  asked  Frank.” 

"No.” 

Crack! 

Crack! 

"  They  are  shooting  to  kill,  Jesse.” 

"Yes,  and  woe  to"them  if  they  come  within 
range  of  our  revolvers.  Blue  Cut  and  Lee's 
Ford  are  nothing  compared  to  what  the  result 
will  be  if  they  do  come  in  range  of  our  pistols.” 

The  James  Boys  were  now  galloping  like  the 
wind  over  the  hill. 

"  Is  Siroc  lame  now?” 

"No.” 

"  Then  we  can  distance  them.” 

“  Yes— although  our  horses  have  been  going 
under  whip  and  spur  almost  since  dawn  of  day 
our  pursuers  have  not  a  horse  among  them  who 
can  Overtake  us.” 

"  No.” 

"See,  they  fall  behind." 
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THE  FORD  ROYS’  VENGEANCE. 


Far  in  their  rear  could  be  seen  a  dozen  horse¬ 
men  who  were  whipping  their  horses  to  their  ut¬ 
most  to  overtake  them. 

Suddenly  half  a  score  of  small  pud's  of  white 
smoke  arose  from  the  advancing  pursuers,  and 
a  second  later  the  balls  began  knocking  up  the 
dust  in  little  spurts  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
rear  of  our  fugitives. 

Jesse  James  turned  in  his  saddle  and  laughing 
said : 

“  Poor  marksmen — poor  guns.” 

“  And  poor  horses.” 

“  Yes,  though  they  have  changed  a  dozen 
times  in  this  chase,  and  we  rode  the  same  horses 
we  started  in  with  we  are  still  in  advance.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Jess?” 

“To  Clay  County.” 

“  Why  not  to  Kearney?" 

“  Idiot!  There  is  a  telegraph  station  there,” 
growled  Jesse.  “  We  don’t  want  to  go  near 
Kearney.” 

••  Right  you  are  we  don’t.” 

They  then  pressed  on,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the 
siirht  of  their  pursuers. 

Shortly  after  dark  two  horsemen  drew  rein  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Snapper. 

“Hello,  Roderick!”  cried  one  to  the  farmer, 
who  in  his  shirt  sleeves  wa3  walking  in  the  yard. 

The  day  had  been  an  exceedingly  hot  one,  and 
the  farmer  was  out  to  get  a  breath  of  the  cool 
evening  air. 

“  Who  are  you?”  asked  the  man  in  the  shirt 
sleeves. 

“  Come  and  see.” 

He  came  cautiously  to  the  gate. 

It  was  so  dark  he  could  not  distinctly  see  the 
feaiures  of  the  men. 

Reaching  the  gate  he  gazed  on  the  dust-cover¬ 
ed  travelers  and  cried: 

“  Why,  bless  me  if  it  ain’t - ” 

“  There,  Roderick,  never  mind,  now,  what 
you  were  going  to  say.” 

“  I  won’t  say  it,  but  I  know  ye,  boys.  Git 
down.” 

“  Are  you  alone?” 

“No.  The  two  boys  are  here.” 

“  The  Ford  Boys?” 

“Yes.” 

“  The  very  fellows  we  want  to  see,  Frank.” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  Do  they  suspect  Roderick?” 

“No.” 

“Good.” 

“  Believe  ye  kin  git  ’em.” 

“Good." 

“  Goin’  ter  stay  all  night?” 

“Of  course.” 

“  Been  runnin’  them  horses,  a'n’t  ye?” 

“  Well,  one  would  suppose  we  had,  to  judge 
by  the  way  thev  have  been  sweating.” 

“  Who  war  it?” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Rod?” 

“  Who  war  it  arter  ye?” 

“  Timberlake.” 

“  Whar’d  ye  leave  him?” 

“  He  is  twenty  miles  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Little  Blue.” 

“  Is  her 

“Yes.” 

“  Don’t  think  he’ll  come  on  yer  ter-night?” 

“No.  But  Rodr 

“  Wall.” 

“  We  want  some  grub.” 

“  And  horses  fed.” 

“Yes.  Show  us  your  barn  and  feed;  we  al¬ 
ways  do  that.” 

The  James  Boys  nearly  always  made  it  a 
rule  to  superintend  the  feeding  and  currying 
and  rubbing  down  their  own  horses.  Their  lives 
so  often  depended  on  the  speed  and  endurance 
of  their  animals  that  they  could  not  aflord  to 
slight  them,  or  intrust  the  work  to  others. 

“I’ll  show  you  the  barn,  an’  then  go  in  ther 
house  an’  git  ther  old  woman  to  set  ther  table.” 

When  lie  had  shown  them  the  barn,  and  the 
James  Boys  had  removed  their  saddles  from  the 
hot,  smoking  backs  of  the  hard  ridden  horses, 
Snapper  turned  to  go  in  the  house. 

“  Rod,”  called  Jesse. 

“  Yes.” 

He  turned  about  and  went  to  Jesse’s  side. 

“  Send  one  out  to  help  us.” 

“  One  o’  ther  Fords?” 

“  Yes.  we  want  ter  talk  with  him.” 

“  Blamed  good  idea,  boys;  which’ll  I  send?” 

“  The  youngest,  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
susceptible.” 

“  I’ll  do  it.” 

Then  .Jesse  and  Frank  proceeded  to  rub  and 
curry  their  horses  until  their  hair  became  dry. 

“  I  am  quite  certain  that  we  will  win  them,” 
said  Jesse. 

“  I  hope  so.” 

“We  need  recruits.” 


“  Very  badly.” 

“  These  two  young  fellows  can  just  help  us  out 
in  the  Muncie  matter.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That  was  a  terrible  loss,  Frank.” 

“  Which?” 

“  The  Norlhlield  affair.” 

“  Yes  it  was.” 

“  There  was  Bill  Chadwell.” 

“  Fine  old  Bill,  a  braver  horse  thief  never 
rode  on  a  dark  night.” 

“  And  Clel!  Miller.” 

“  Grand  Old  Clell,  he  was  never  surpassed.” 
“  Botli  shot  down  like  dogs  in  the  street.” 

“  Y'es — I  believe  we  ought  to  take  vengence 
on  Northfleld.” 

“  How?” 

“  Burn  the  old  town  to  ashes.” 

“  Yes,  but  can  we.” 

“  Go  some  night.”  “ 

“  But  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  Northffeld 
and  Minnesota  too  for  that  matter;  henceforth  I 
prefer  to  remain  in  a  more  congenial  clime,  even 
if  my  operations  are  limited.” 

“  But  I  want  vengeance.” 

“  Whist!” 

Footsteps  were  heard  without. 

Jesse  James  readily  supposed  that  the  person 
approaching  was  none  other  than  the  boy,  but 
not  being  quite  certain  of  it  took  a  step  toward 
the  door. 

“  Yes,  it’s  Bob  Ford.” 

“  Mr.  Snapper  said  you  wanted  help.”  said  a 
young  man  entering,  holding  a  lighted  lantern 
111  his  hand. 

“  Well,  yes,  we  do.” 

“  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  asked  Bob. 

“  Hold  the  lantern.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  you  now.” 

“  Do  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  am  I?" 

“  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gentleman  who  told  us  to 
meet  him  here.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Well,  you  wanted  to  see  us?” 

“  Of  course.  You  are  Bob  Ford?”  said  Jesse, 
interrogatively,  as  he  proceeded  to  rub  down 
Siroc. 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  your  brother  is  Charlev?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  are  brave  boys.” 

Bob  Ford,  who  was  not  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  this  time,  blushed  slightly  under  the 
praise. 

“  Well,  I  tlon’t  think  we  are  cowards,”  he  said. 
“  I  know  you  are  not.” 

“  Thank  you.” 

‘  *  Don’t  you  love  good  horses?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  wild  adventures?” 

“  You  bet.” 

“  With  plenty  of  money?" 

“  Yes— ha,  ha,  ba,  with  plenty  of  money,” 
cried  Bob  Ford. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  engage  in  business?” 
“  What  kind?” 

“  A  business  that  pays.” 

“Very  well.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  school  now?” 

“  No,  sir — there  is  no  school.” 

“  And  your  school  master?” 

“  We  hate  him.” 

“  Why?” 

“  He  (logged  me  two  years  ago.” 

“  He  did?” 

“  Yes.” 

There  was  a  bitter,  malicious  spirit  expressed 
in  the  manner  in  ,which  Bob  Ford  ground  out  the 
words  through  his  teeth. 

“  Well,  Bob — what  have  you  done?” 

“  Nothing!” 

“  Nothing?” 

“  No — nothing.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  live  under  that  are 
you?” 

“  Live  under  it?” 

“  That’s  what  I  mean.  You  are  not  going  to 
let  the  matter  go  unavenged?” 

“  If  I  knew  how  I  would  have  my  revauge.” 

“  You  can.” 

“  How?” 

“  Flog  him.” 

“  I’m  not  big  enough.” 

“  Both  you  could.” 

“  Yes.  I’ll  speak  to  Charley  about  it.” 

“  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  in  the 
spirit  of  you  two  boys  it  will  not  be  long  until 
you  have  wiped  the  dishonorable  stain  from 
you.” 

“By  jingo,  we’ll  do  it!”  cried  Bob.  "  I  in¬ 
tended  to  wait  until  I  wus  a  man  grown.” 

“  There  Is  no  neeJ  to  do  that/'  said  Jesse. 


“  Do  you  think  not?" 

“  I  do.  Do  the  work  of  vengeance  now.  Then 
come  with  ub  fcr  a  few  weeks  uutll  it  blows 

over.” 

“  But  where  will  you  go?” 

“To  Kentucky." 

“  We’ve  got  no  money.” 

“  We’ll  pay  all  your  expenses,”  6aid  Jesne. 
“Besides,  as  we  are  going  horseback,  ther*- 
won’t  be  much  expenses  to  pay.” 

“  We’ve  got  no  horses.” 

“  Well,  we’ll  furnish  horses.” 

A  wild  plan  of  securing  the  Ford  Boys  to  join 
his  baud  without  a  single  doubt  in  the  matter. 
“There,  Frank,  that  will  do,”  said  Jesse. 
“You  have  tine  horses,  Mr.  Jackson,”  said 
Bob. 

“  Yes,  he  can’t  be  beat.” 

“  Do  you  like  good  horses?”  Frank  James 
asked. 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  You  shall  have  a  good  horse.” 

“  As  good  as  that?” 

“  If  as  good  a  one  can  be  found,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Well,  that  is  tine.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  you  would  like  to  go  into 
business  with  us  now?” 

“If  I  knew  the  business.” 

“  It’s  a  good  business.” 

“  Does  it  pay?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Equal  to  a  bank?” 

“Sometimes  better.” 

“Well,  I’ll  talk  to  Charley.” 

“And  the  schoolmaster?” 

.“  We’ll  flay  him.” 

“  Will  you?” 

“  Yph  ” 

“  When?” 

“  As  soon  as  we  can.” 

“  How  far  does  he  live  from  here?” 

Bob  Ford  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  lost  in 
an  effort  to  make  a  calculation. 

“  Guess  it’s  twenty  miles.” 

“Do  it  to-morrow  night,”  said  Jesse. 

“We  can’t.” 


“  Why?” 

“  How  could  we!” 

“  Go  to  his  house  and  call  him  out.” 

“But  we  haven't  got  horses.” 

“We’ll  furnish  horses  and  go  with  you  and  see 
it  done.” 

“Great  goslings!  won’t  he  be  mad?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  He  will  have  us  arrested.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  He  need  not  know '\VtffTyon 
are.” 


“  How  can  he  not  know  who  we  are?” 

“  Put  masks  on  your  faces.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Bob  Ford,  “that’s  the 
very  thing  to  do.” 

“  Or  course  it’s  the  verv  thing  to  do.” 

“We’ll  do  it.” 

“And  we’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Jesse,  as  thev 
went  to  the  house. 

While  Bob  Ford  was  laying  his  plan  of  vense- 
ance  before  his  brother,  Jesse  and  Frank 
James  were  holding  a  private  conversation  to 
themselves. 


“  We  have  as  good  ns  got  two  recruits  without 
their  knowing  it,  Frank,”  said  Jesse. 

“Yes.” 

“The  young  fool  don’t  know  that  we  will  put 
them  on  a  pair  of  horses  stolen  right  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  propose  to  perpetrate 
the  outrage.” 

“  Yes.  The  plan  will  work.  It  will  be  a  go,” 
said  Frank. 

“  You  are  right,  it  will.” 

“  Then  we  "will  have  two  young  valuable 
recruits.” 

“  We  will.” 

Having  enticed  the  Ford  Boys  from  their 
homes,  the  James  Boys  determined  no  to  let  <*■. 
their  grasp  of  them  until  they  had  them 
thoroughly  in  their  power. 

“If  Timberlake  or  some  of  Pinkerton’s  med¬ 
dlesome  detectives  don’t  come  to  meddle  with 
us,”  said  Jesse,  “  we’ll  have  them  in  forty-emht. 
hours.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


BANDITS  WITHOUT  KNOWING  IT. 

Jesse  nnd  Frnnk  James  slept  and  wntched  hv 
turns  that  night. 

Next  morning  Theodrick  Snapper  wag  earlv 
astir. 

On  pretense  of  hunting  some  stray  cows  he 
mounted  his  Clay-bank  mare  nnd  rode  a  mile  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  approach  of 
Sheriff  Timberlake  was  expected.  But  then* 
was  no  sign  of  nn  enemy,  nnd  Snapper  came 
back  to  nssure  his  guests  that  nil  wns  right. 
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“How  about  the  boys,  Jess?” 

“  We’ll  set  them.” 

“  What’s  yer  plan?” 

Jesse  James  then  coolly  laid  before  him  his 
diabolical  plot. 

••  That’s  a  good  plan,  Jess.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  will  work?” 

“  Course  it  will.” 

I  thought  it  would.” 

“  Wish  I  war  foot  loose,  I’d  go  with  yer.  But 
I  tit  ihree  years  through  the  war  with  ve.  Jess, 
and  I’ve  got  a  piece  o’  Yankee  lead  in  my  leg 
which  kinder  bothers  me  a  leetle  mite  ” 

“  Yon  can  be  more  service  here,  Bob.  Stand 
always  ready  to  help  the  boys  and  don't  he 
afraid  of  their  forgetting  yon.” 

Jesse  and  Frank  then  got  ready  for  their  plan. 

Jesse  called  Bob  aside  and  said: 

“  Bob,  you  haven’t  forgotten  our  talk  last 
night?” 

“  No.” 

“  Haven’t  given  it  up?” 

“  Not  if  we  can  do  it.” 

“  You  can.” 

“You  will  help  us?” 

“  Yes.  I  am  going  now  to  get  your  horses.” 

“  Are  you?” 

“  Yes,  we  both  go.  So  you  and  Charlie  be 
ready  to  ride  at  midnight.” 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
Jssse  and  Frank  James  set  out  on  their  horses 
down  the  road  toward  a  rich  horse-raiser  named 
Levi  Nichols. 

Old  Levi  Nichols  was  a  rich  farmer,  who  had 
always  prided  himself  on  the  excellency  of  his 
horses. 

The  James  Boys  knew  that  he  had  many 
blooded  auimals,  and  that  he  would  visit  his 
vengeance  on  the  head  of  any  one  who  would 
dare  take  one. 

“  Jess,  you’ve  got  a  level  head,”  said  Frank. 

“Why?” 

“  Nobody  else  would  ever  have  thought  of  this 
plan.” 

“  Stealing  the  horses?” 

“  Yes,  and  mounting  the  Fords  on  them.” 

“  Ha,  hal  we’ll  have  the  officers  after  us.” 

“Of  course.” 

“  And  they  will  see  Bob  and  Charley  Ford 
riding  the  horses.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Then  they  will  say  they  are  guilty  of  steal¬ 
ing.” 

“It’s  an  excellent  plan.” 

It  did  work,  as  we  shall  see. 

hour  airreed  upon  Frank  and  Jesse 
James  with  two  extra  saddle  horses  waited  for 
Bob  and  Charley  Ford. 

“  Now  we  go  to  vengeance,”  said  Bob,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  house. 

“  And  to  glory,”  put  in  Frank  James. 

“Vengeance  is  glory  enough  for  me.” 

“  Laier  in  life  you  will  come  to  want  a  little 
glory/’ 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  Jesse  and  Bob, 
who  were  in  front,  came  to  a  halt. 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  Frank  James  asked, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  revolver. 

“Some  one  is  coming.” 

«  Yes.” 

“  Don’t  you  hear  the  horses’  feet.” 

“I  do.” 

“  What  can  it  mean?”  asked  Bob  Ford. 

Bob  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  playing  a  part  of  a  criminal. 

“  We  don’t  know,”  said  Jesse,  evasively. 

“  Let’s  turn  aside,”  suggested  Frank. 

Jesse  had  half  drawn  his  revolver,  but  shoved 
it  back  and  said: 

“  This  way,  Bob.” 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

“  Can  you  ride  a  hurdle  race?” 

“  I  can  ride  anything.” 

“  I  am  going  to  try  leaping  that  hedge.” 

“  Great  guns!” 

“  Can  yon?” 

“  If  the  horse  can.” 

“  He  can;  hold  a  tight  rein  and  lift  him  clear.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Now  give  him  the  spur  and  hpre  we  go.” 

The  four  horseman,  with  Jesse  James  and  Bob 
Ford  in  front,  dashed  like  the  wind  at  the  hedge. 

Jesse  James  knew  full  well  what  Siroc  could 
do,  and  was  not  disappointed. 

He  was  a  good  judge  of  horse  flesh  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  animal  Bob  rode  would  do  as 
well. 

In  this  he  was  not  disappointed. 

Bolt’s  horse  cleared  the  hedge  with  Siroc. 

Next  came  Frank  James  mounted  on  his 
famous  bay  Jim  Malone. 

Jim  Malone,  like  Siroc.  was  a  thoroughbred 
Arabian,  and  clenred  the  hedge  at  a  bound. 


After  all  came  Charley. 

His  horse  went  over,  but  did  not  catch  him¬ 
self  so  well  as  did  the  other  horses  on  alighting. 
The  horse  stumbled  and  a  less  experienced  rider 
than  Charley  would  have  been  unseated. 

Charley  brought  him  to  his  feet  and  tiie  little 
cavalcade  became  quiet 

Jesse  and  Frank  listened. 

Two  horsemen  galloped  down  the  big  road 
only  a  few  rods  away. 

The  trees  and  bushes  which  grew  between  the 
hedge  and  road  screened  them  from  view. 

“  Come  on.  come  on,”  cried  one  voice. 

“  Yes — I  am.  as  fast  as  my  horse  kin  go  ” 

“  I’ll  have  the  sherift  after  those  horse  thieves 
before  daylight." 

The  James  Boys  smiled,  but  it  was  too  dark 
for  their  younger  companions  to  note  their 
smiles. 

“  Did  you  recognize  that  man,  Bob?  ’  Jesse 
asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  is  he?” 

“  Mr.  Levi  Nichols.” 

“  Where  does  he  live?” 

“  A  few  miles  east.” 

“  Wonder  where  he  is  going?” 

“  To  town  for  the  sheriff.” 

“  I  would  suppose  that  he  had  lost  some 
horses.” 

“  Guess  he  did?” 

“  Wonder  who  stole  old  Levi  Nichol’s  horses?” 
asked  Charlie,  innocently. 

I  have  no  idea,”  Bob  answered. 

“  Well,  boys,  we  will  go  on  now.” 

“  All  right.” 

They  galloped  across  a  wide  meadow,  and 
coming  to  a  gate  on  the  other  side  leaped  it  and 
went  thundering  down  a  road. 

The  night  was  dark  and  cool,  the  horses  all 
fresh  and  eager  for  a  gallop. 

Mile  after  mile  they  flew  over  the  road  with  the 
untiring  energy  of  steam  engines. 

It  lacked  some  time  to  daylight  when  Bob 
said : 

“  He  lives  just  over  the  hill.” 

“  Who?” 

“  The  school-master.” 

“  What’s  his  name?” 

“  Mike  Archer.” 

“  Well.  Boti,  yon  will  soon  be  even  with  him.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  so.” 

“  We  will  help  you  if  necessary'.” 

They  galloped  up  the  hill  to  ihe  house  where 
the  school-master  lived. 

Mike  Archer  was  a  small  farmer  as  well  as 
school-teacher.  He  taught  school  during  the 
winter  season  and  farmed  in  the  summer. 

The  advancing  horsemen  were  greeted  by  the 
loud  barking  of  dogs. 

Drawing  rein  Bob  called: 

“  Hello!” 

The  dog  barked. 

“  Hello!” 

No  answer  yet. 

“  Bob?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Get  down  and  go  and  rap  on  the  door.” 

“  Be  careful,  Bob,  you  may  get  a  dose  of  buck 
shot,"  said  Charley. 

“  I  will  go  witli  you,”  answered  Jesse. 

Bob  and  Jesse  dismounted  and  handed  their 
bridle  reins  to  their  two  companions. 

Tiien  they  went  into  the  yard. 

The  dogs  came  at  them  furiously,  but  Jesse 
drew  his  large  dirk  knife  and  stabbed  one,  send¬ 
ing  him  howling  to  his  kennel. 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  went  Bob’s  riding  whip  on 
the  door. 

“  Who’s  there?”  demanded  a  voice  from  with¬ 
in. 

“Get  up.  Mike.” 

“  Who  is  it?” 

“Me.” 

“  Who’s  me?” 

“Come  out  and  you’ll  see.” 

“  Isn’t  that  Bob  Ford?” 

Bob  now  discovered  that  his  voice  had  betray¬ 
ed  him. 

“Jesse?”  he  whispered. 

“  What?” 

“This  won’t  do.” 

“Why?” 

“  He  knows  me.” 

“I  will  talk  to  him,”  said  Jesse. 

“All  right.” 

“  h  that  you,  Bob?”  asked  the  schoolmaster. 

“  No,”  Jesse  answered. 

“Who  are  you?” 

“  Thomas  Jackson.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“  You  are  needed  at  your  neighbor’s  over  the 
hill.” 

*•  What’s  happened?” 


“  It’s  aserious  accident.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come  quick!” 

“  1  will.” 

Tne  unsuspecting  Archer,  roused  from  a  sound 
nap,  and  a  little  bewildered  at  this  nocturnal 
call,  half  dressed  himself  and  opened  the  door. 

“  I  will  dress  as  soon  as  possible,”  he  began. 
“  No,  come  this  way!” 

“  Why?” 

“  There  is  no  time  for  you  to  dress.” 

“  Who  is  it?” 

“You  will  do  better  as  you  are,”  answered 
Jesse. 

He  seized  the  man  by  the  arm  and  jerked  him 
into  the  yard. 

“  What  means  this  insult?”  demanded  Archer. 
The  schoolmaster  wa3  a  man  of  spirit. 

“  Keep  quiet.” 

He  saw  before  him  a  man  with  stern,  terrible 
features,  leveling  a  cocked  revolver  at  his  head. 

By  the  man’s  side  stood  a  boy  whose  face  was 
covered  witli  a  black  mask. 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Do  vou  see  those  men  at  the  gate?” 

“  Yes'.” 

“  Do  you  imagine  what  it  means?” 

“  Robbery?” 

“  No.” 

“  What - ” 

“  You  are  not  worth  robbing!” 

“  What  do  you  waut?” 

“  Satisfaction.” 

“  Satisfaction?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  have  never  done  you  any  harm.” 

“  But  vou  have  harmed  others.” 

“  Hew?” 

“  As  school-master.” 

Archer  now  began  to  tremble  despite  himself. 

“  I  never  did  more  than  was  my  duty!” 
gasped  the  school-master. 

“  Down  on  your  knees!”  commanded  Jesse, 
sternly. 

“  What?” 

“  Down,  I  say!” 

“  Oh,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“  Down,  or  I  will  fire.” 

The  man  sank  on  bis  knees. 

“  Tie  him.” 

Bob,  who  was  provided  with  cords,  proceeded 
to  tie  ihe  Bchool-master.  In  a  few  moments  he 
had  the  job  completed. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  what’s  the  matter?” 
cried  a  frightened,  half-dressei  woman,  rushing 
from  the  house: 

“  Get  back  in  the  house  and  stay  there!”  cried 
Jesse  James. 

Bang!  went  a  pistol  in  the  air. 

With  a  scream  the  woman  ran  back  into  the 
house. 

"  Have  you  got  him  tied,  Bob?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Come,  get  up,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  hang  me.” 

“  We  won’t.” 

“  Spare  my  life.” 

“  Yes — we  will.” 

“  What  do  you  intend  doing  with  me?” 

“  I  intend  leading  you  out  here  and  allow¬ 
ing  this  injured  youth  to  tnke  summary  venge¬ 
ance  on  yon.” 

“  For  what?” 

“  Flogging  him  in  school.” 

The  school-master  giound  his  teeth  in  silence. 

“  We  will  give  you  a  taste  of  your  own  medi¬ 
cine.” 

“  He  deserved  it.  and  he  knows  It." 

“Come  on,  Frauk  and  Charley.” 

“  Aye,  aye!”  responded  Frank. 

The  school-master  was  led  through  a  gate  and 
taken  to  a  grove  of  woods  and  trees  which  grew 
at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“  Here.” 

“  Will  this  do?”  asked  Frank. 

“  Yes.” 

Frank  sprang  from  his  horse. 

“  Tie  him  there,  boys.” 

The  Bchool-master  was  tied  to  a  tree. 

“  Tear  off  his  shirt.” 

“  You  will  pay  for  this  outrage,”  said  Archer. 
“  You  will  first  pay  for  it.” 

“  There,  the  shirt  is  off.” 

“Bob?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Have  you  got  vour  switches?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Lay  on  until  you  are  satisfied.” 

The  school-master  ground  his  teeth  in  silence. 
Swish,  whack,  came  the  switch  oa  the  bare 
back. 

Again  and  again  it  fell. 

I  “  Bob,  lay  on  harder.” 


Thick  and  fast  ii  fell  again  and  again  on  the 
bare  shoulders  of  the  school-master. 

Mike  Archer  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  and  he 
endured  his  punishment  without  a  murmur. 

The  blood  was  Hewing  from  a  score  of  places 
when  Boo  Ford,  almost  exhausted,  threw  down 
the  switch,  and  said: 

That  will  do.” 

“Well  done,  Bob  Ford.  I  think  he  will  re- 
memhet  you  now,  and  be  careful  how  he  lays  the 
rod  on  your  back,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Hush!”  cried  Bob. 

“  Why?” 

“  You  must  not  speak  my  name.” 

“  Oh,  1  had  forgotten.” 

“  Bob  Ford,  1  know  you,”  cried  the  school¬ 
master.  “I  know  you  and  your  brother,  Char¬ 
lie  both,  and  I  will  make  you  roast  for  this.” 

“  No  threats,  sir,  or  we  will  hang  you.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Bob  Ford’s  friend.” 

“  You  are  no  credit  to  him.” 

“  We  stand  by  each  other,  don't  we,  Bob?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What’s  your  name?” 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  1  believe  you.” 

“  Jess?”  said  Frank,  a  moment  later,  drawing 
his  brother  aside. 

“  What,  Frank?” 

“  Why  did  you  give  him  your  name?” 

“To  fasten  the  Fords  to  us.  “  We’ve  got 
them  now.  They  are  outlaws  without  knowing 
it.” 

The  school-master  was  released  and  went  to 
the  house,  and  the  James  Boys  and  their  young 
recruits  went  tive  miles  further  to  the  home  of  a 
Mr.  Ellison,  where  they  halted  and  dismounting 
went  to  bed. 

Bob  and  Charley  Ford  were  in  an  aujoiuing 
apartment. 

Tne  James  Boys  did  not  both  sleep  at  once, 
for  they  rather  expected  pursuit. 

Mr.  Ellison,  who  was  a  friend  of  theirs,  kept 
the  four  horses  saddled  under  the  window  ready 
for  them  to  mount. 

Bob  and  Charlie,  little  dreaming  that  they  had 
engaged  in  a  life  of  outlawry  in  earnest,  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  WILD  CHASE. 

“Charlie,  Charlie,  wake  up!”  cried  Bob. 

“  What’s  the  mat.er?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

Thump! 

Thump! 

Thump! 

“Some  one  is  knocking.” 

It  seemed  to  the  Ford  Boys  that  they  had 
scarcely  closed  their  eyes. 

The  sun  was  rising,  and  the  apartment  in 
which  they  slept  was  quite  light. 

“Thump,  thump,  thump!”  again  came  the 
fall  of  a  fist  upon  the  door  of  their  room. 

“  Who  is  there?” 

“It  is  T.” 

“  Mr.  Jackson?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

*  Get  up!  Be  quick!” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Are  you  dressed’” 

“  Dressing.” 

“  Get  your  pistols.” 

“  Is  it  so  serious,  Mr.  Jackson?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I  will  get  them.” 

“  Open  the  door.” 

Bob  made  haste  to  open  the  door. 

Before  him  stood  Jesse  James,  dressed  and 
armed,  ready  to  drop  in  the  saddle. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Bob. 

“  They  are  coming.” 

“  Who?" 

“  The  sheriff.” 

“  What  for?” 

“To  arrest  you.” 

“  Why,  wlmt  have  I  done?” 

“Whipped  the  schoolmaster.” 

“  Do  t  hey  know  It  was  me?” 

“  1  suppose  so,  Bob,  but  you  have  not  a  second 
to  lose.” 

“  Where  is  Frank?” 

“  In  the  saddle." 

Bangl 

Went  a  shot  at  this  moment. 

A  wild  yell  rose  on  the  air  and  a  volley  of 
rifles  answered  the  shot. 

Two  or  three  bullets  pnssod  into  the  window 
arid  the  Ford  Boys  now  realized  that  the  con¬ 
flict  ha<l  hegnn. 

They  ran  down  the  stnlrwoy. 


THE  FORD  BOYS’  VENGEANCE. 


“  This  way,”  said  Jesse, 
lie  lead  them  out  at,  the  rear. 

Frank  was  Discovered  sitting  on  his  horse  at 
toe  corner  of  the  house,  aiming  a  pistol  at  some 
one. 

Bung! 

“Mount,”  cried  Jesse. 

The  Foru  Boys  were  ip  their  saddles  in  a  mo-  j 
tueuL. 

Jesse  leaped  on  Siroc. 

“  Come!”  lie  cried. 

Away  they  went.  Over  the  garden  picket  fence 
and  up  the  hill. 

They  were  now  in  full  view  of  the  sheriffs 
posse. 

Old  Levi  Nichols,  who  was  one  of  the  posse, 
cried : 

“  There  they  go.  There  go  my  two  horses 
tlmt  were  stole  last  night.  Bob  and  Charley 
Ford  are  on  ’em.  I  allers  knew  them  fellers  were 
boss  thieves.” 

Jesse  James  heard  this  informatnn  with  no 
little  exultation, 

“  I’ve  got  the  Ford  Boys  now  without  a  doubt,” 
lie  thought.  “  They  dare  not  desert  me.” 

Away  they  flew  over  the  meadow.  Then  they 
leaped  a  fence. 

Bob  and  Charlie  were  well  mounted. 

Both  were  light  rideis  and  their  horses  soon 
learned  to  leap  fences  and  clear  clit ches  with  all 
the  facility  of  the  world-renowned  Siroc  and  Jim 
Malone. 

Over  all  barriers  they  flew  like  birds,  aud  soon 
distanced  the  main  body  of  pursuers. 

“  Mr.  Jackson,”  said  Bob. 

Bob  Ford  still  believed  Jesse  James  to  be  Mr. 
Henry  Jackson,  as  he  had  represented  himself. 

“  What,  Bob?” 

“  Did  vou  hear  him?” 

“  Who’?” 

“Old  Levi  Nichols.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  said  these  were  his  horses.” 

“So  he  did,  but  they  are  not.” 

“  Whose  are  they?” 

“Yours.  You  have  possession.” 

“  Yes,  hut  are  they  ours?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  He  said  they  were  stolen.” 

“Stolen  or  not,  they  are  yours.” 

Bob  heaved  a  sigh. 

There  was  something  dark  and  mysterious 
about  it  all  which  could  not  be  comprehended. 

“  Jesse!”  whispered  Frank. 

“  Well?” 

.  “  There  are  three  of  those  fellows  gaining  on 
us.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“What  had  we  better  do?” 

“  When  we  pass  over  the  next  hill  I  will  halt, 
and  you  and  the  boys  can  go  on.” 

“  Well?” 

“  Don’t  let  them  get  out  of  your  sight.” 

“  I  won’t.” 

“  They  are  young  and  tender  yet.  We  must 
hurden  them  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  may 
desert  us.” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  What  is  he  going  to  do?”  asked  Bob. 

They  had  passed  over  the  hill,  and  Jesse 
James  dismounted. 

They  were  now  on  one  of  those  prairie  roads, 
and  the  water  flowing  down  the  hill  had  cut 
small  ditches  on  either  side  of  it. 

Jesse  James  had  dismounted. 

“  He  is  going  to  tighten  his  saddle  girth,”  said 
Frank. 

“  But  he  has  drawn  his  revolver!” 

“That's  to  scare  the  others  away.” 

There  was  a  thick  clump  of  hazel  bushes  at 
the  roadside,  and  J,esse  James  went  behind  this. 

“  Lie  down,  Siroc — lie  down.” 

Bob  Ford,  who  was  interested  in  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  still  looked  back  as  they  thundered  od. 

“  What  is  be  going  to  do?” 

“Fix  his  saddle,”  Frank  repeated. 

“  But  his  horse  is  down.” 

“  It  will  he  all  right.” 

“I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  fight.” 

“  What  if  he  does?” 

“Some  one  will  be  killed.” 

“  It  will  not  be  tie.” 

“But  we  don’t  want  the  crime  of  blood,  of 
murder,  added  to  us.  We  are  already  accused  of 
horse  stealing,  something  we  did  not  do,”  said 
Bob. 

“  You  won’t  be  guilty.” 

“  No,  but  they’ll  Bay  we  are  in  bad  company.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  are  in  bad  company?” 
“N-no.” 

But  the  mnnner  In  which  he  hesitated  would  ! 
lead  one  to  believe  some  one  to  think  he  still  en¬ 
tertained  a  doubt.  1 


“  Bob?”  said  Frank. 

All  the  time  they  were  galloping  at  a  break¬ 
neck  speed  over  the  prairie. 

“  What?”  asked  Boh. 

“  Don’t  you  know  that  your  safety  depends  on 
you  staying  with  us?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  If  you  fall  back  or  leave  us  you  will  certuinly 
l.e  arrested  and  sent  to  jail,  then  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.” 

“For  whipping  Mike?” 

“No.” 

“  What?” 

“  Stealing  horses.” 

“  We  didn’t  steal  these  liorses.” 

“You  can’t  make  a  jury  believe  yon  inno¬ 
cent.” 

“  No,”  put  in  Charlie.  “  We  are  in  for  it  now, 
Bob,  and  our  only  hope  is  to  stay  with  these 
meu.” 

“  Where  will  you  take  us?”  asked  Bob. 

“  Where  you  will  be  safe.” 

“  To  Kentucky?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Won’t  they  find  us  there?” 

“  We'll  go  under  other  names.” 

Bob  now  turned  in  his  saddle  to  again  gaze  at 
Jesse  James. 

The  bandit  chief  was  kneeling  behind  liis  horse, 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  had  cocked  his  re¬ 
volver. 

“  Come  on.”  cried  Frank. 

They  descended  another  hill,  and  in  a  moment 
were  out  of  sight  of  Jesse. 

During  indeed  must  the  bandit  king  have  been 
to  have  waited  alone  to  meet  the  enemy,  three 
to  one,  and  all  despetate  men. 

A  moment  later  Bob  heard  the  sharp  report  of 
a  pistol. 

Again,  again  and  again  the  shots  rang  out  on 
the  air  and  then  all  became  still. 

A  few  moments  later  Jesse  was  seen  galloping 
after  them,  while  afar  could  lie  discovered  a 
riderless  horse  galloping  over  the  plain. 

A  few  moments  later  Jesse  James  joined  them. 

His  face  was  calm  and  unmoved  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Bob  Ford  shuddered,  but  said  nothing.  The 
truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 

That  night  the  four  stopped  in  a  wild,  lonely 
wood  to  camp  for  the  nigiit. 

Frank  and  the  Fords  built  a  camp  fire  while 
Jesse  went  off  to  forage  for  provisions,  which  is 
another  term  for  stealing  or  taking  by  force. 

He  had  not  been  gone  more  than  tw;o  hours 
before  he  returned  with  a  ham  of  bacbd7"Sfiree 
chickens,  a  goodly  quantity  of  bread,  ajar  of 
preserves,  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  and  a  griddle, 
coffee-pot,  and  utensils  sufficient  for  their  pur¬ 
pose 

No  one  questioned  Jesse  as  to  how  he  had  so 
bountifully  supplied  himself. 

He  had  also  brought  some  oats  and  corn  for 
the  horses. 

But  then  the  earth  was  covered  with  rich  b!»^ 
grass  which  grew  in  abundance  under  Ll*s  trees 
and  they  knew  they  would  feast  that  night. 

A  supper  was  prepared  which  the  four  hungry 
men  enjoyed. 

Bob  and  Charlie  were  strangely  silent. 

Jesse  watched  them,  and  when  they  got  a  little 
apart  to  themselves  he  crept  close  up  behind  a 
tree  where  he  could  hear  what  they  said  to  each 
other. 

“  Well,  Charlie,  do  you  know  I’ve  got  strange 
suspicions,”  said  Bob. 

“Of  who?” 

“These  men.” 

“  You  mean  Jackson  and  Frank  Dunn?” 

“Yes.” 

“  AVliat  do  you  suspect?”  Charlie  asked. 

“  They  are  not  what  they  seem.” 

“  Do  you  think  so?” 

“  Yes.  That  man  is  not  Jackson.  The  man 
culled  Frank  has  called  him  Jesse  several  times.” 

There  was  a  silence.  » 

“  Well,  Bob,  our  fates  run  with  theirs.” 

“  Yes;  but,  Charlie,  I’m  sorry  we  whipped  Mr. 
Archer.” 

“  Why?” 

“  We  are  outlaws  now.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  these  fellows  are  outlaws.” 

“  Could  it  be  possible?” 

“  What  be  possible?” 

•'  That  they  are  the  James  Boys.” 

“  I  don’t  know.  One  is  Frank  and  one  ls» 
Jesse.” 

*•  That’s  the  names  of  the  James  Bovs  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Can  it  be?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

Then  both  became  silent. 
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Jesse  James  crept  away  with  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

If  was  a  wicked  sinile  and  one  which  might 
he  thought  dangerous. 

As  soon  as  Boh  and  Charlie  came  back  to  the 
Camp  fire  he  said: 

“  Boys,  sit  down,  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

Boh  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“  About  what?”  he  asked. 

“  About  ourselves.” 

“  Well,  1  am  ready.” 

“  There  seems  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  in 
your  minds  as  to  what  and  who  we  are?” 

“  Yes,  we  don’t  exactly  know.” 

“  You  don’t  believe  I  am  Mr.  Jackson,  do  you, 
Bob?” 

No.” 

I  am  not.” 

“  I  knew  it.” 

“  Now,  who  do  you  think  I  am?” 

“  Jesse  James,  of  course.” 

“  Correct.” 

“  You  are?”  asked  Charlie. 

“Yes.” 

“  And  he?”  pointing  to  Frank. 

“  Is  Frank  James.” 

“  Is  he?’ 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  you  are - ” 

‘  The  Jame3  Boys.” 

A  silence  of  a  few  moments  fell  on  the  group. 

Frank  stirred  up  the  fire  to  make  it  burn  bright¬ 
er  and  went  out  to  look  after  the  horses. 

At  last  Jesse  broke  the  silence. 

“  I  have  deemed  it  best,"  he  said,  “  that  we 
understand  each  other.” 

“  Yes,”  Bob  answered. 

“  We  are  outlaws.” 

“  And  we?” 

“  Likewise  outlaws.” 

Boh  sighed. 

“  The  horses  you  rode  belonged  to  Levi  Nich¬ 
ols.  He  saw  you  and  recognized  you  on  them. 
Now,  if  you  attempt  to  return  to  your  homes 
you  will  find  yourselves  arrested.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Bob  asked. 

“  Keep  my  word  with  you — we  will  how  go  to 
Kentucky  and  if  you  will  be  true  to  us,  daring 
and  bold,  we  shall  live  8U3h  a  life  of  grandeur 
and  splendor  as  was  never  known  to  you  be¬ 
fore.  It  will  be  one  continued  round  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  splendor.  You  shall  not  lack  for 
money.  The  wealth  of  kings  shall  be  yours  and 
you  can  soon  win  a  name  that  will  make  you  a 

Somehow  the  Ford  Boys  caught  the  fire  of  his 
enthnsiasm  and  their  eyes  sparkled. 

“  Will  you  be  one  of  our  gallant  band?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Bob. 

Bob  was  young,  most  enthusiastic  and  impul¬ 
sive  and  was  first  to  speak  to  proclaim  himself 
one  of  the  band. 

“  And  you,  Charley?” 

“  I  »ili  also.” 

“Then  it's  settled.” 

Jesse  James  took  from  a  strange  pocket  or, 
the  inside  of  his  vest  over  next  his  heart  a  long 
narrow  book. 

It  was  covered  with  black  leather.  Then  he 
opened  it  and  by  aid  of  the  fire-light  read  a  most 
terrible  oath  which  every  one  who  joins  the  hand 
was  compelled  to  subscribe. 

The  Ford  Boys  sat  in  silence  and  listened  to 
the  terrible  obligation  which  in  its  strange  bind¬ 
ing  force  equaled  the  famous  black  oath  of 
Quantrell. 

“Now  you  have  both  heard  this?”  he  said 
when  he  had  finished  reading. 

“Yes.” 

“  What  do  you  say?  Will  you  subscribe  to  it?” 

Both  the  Ford  Boys  were  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  then  Bob  who  was  first  tojspeak,  said; 

“  We  had  as  well,  Charlie.  It  seems  to  be  our 
only  safety.” 

“Yes.” 

“  You  are  sensible,”  said  Jesse  and  he  paesed 
the  book  to  them. 

Each  wrote  his  name. 

“Now  you  are  down.  You  are  members  of 
the  James  Boys  band.” 

“  We  know  it.” 

“  Let’s  go  to  sleep.” 

Frank  was  left  on  guard  while  the  other  three 
slept. 

in*the  middle  of  the  night  Bob  and  Charlie 
were  both  aroused  from  a  sound  nap  by  heating 
wild  cries  of  alarm  and  the  sharp  report  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

“  Upl  up!  up!”  cried  Jesse  James,  seizing 
them  by  the  shoulders  and  shaking  them,  at  the 
same  time  jerking  them  to  their  feet. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“The  sheriff  and  his  men.” 

“  Where  is  my  horse?” 


“  Here,  here!” 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Blinding  flashes  and  deafening  reports  rang 
out  on  the  air  on  every  side. 

Bob  staggered  toward  his  horse. 

“Are  you  hit?”  asked  Jesse. 

“  I  don’t  kuow.” 

“Here — mount  quick!” 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  sick.” 

“  Let  me  help  you  to  mount.” 

“  I  believe  I  shall  fall.” 

“Courage,  courage,  Bob.” 

Frank  and  Charlie  Ford  were  fighting  like 
heroes. 

Bang!  Bang! 

Crack!  Crack!  went  gun  and  pistol. 

The  sheriff  and  his  men  were  now  so  close  that 
their  powder  burned  the  horses,  and  they  were 
rearing  and  plunging. 

“  Where  are  you  wounded,  Bob?”  asked  Jesse 
James. 

“  in  the  shoulder.” 

“  Can  you  sit  on  your  horse?” 

“  I’ll  try.” 

Jesse  leaped  on  Siroc. 

He  seized  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  and  with  a 
revolver  in  each  hand  charged  on  the  posse,  fir¬ 
ing  shots  so  rapidly  that  he  looked  like  a  fire¬ 
vomiting  machine. 

Men  and  horses  tumbled  over  each  other  in 
their  anxiety  to  get  away. 

“  Away.  Frank,  away'”  cried  Jesse  James, 
wheeling  Siroc  about  and  galloping  toward  his 
friends. 

“  Bob!  can  you  ride?”  he  asked. 

“  I  will  try.” 

Away  they  flew. 

Sheriff  Tim  berlake  rallied  his  forces  and  pur- 

Tlien  commenced  a  wild,  desperate  flight 
which  lasted  for  two  hours,  but  finally  resulted 
iu  the  escape  of  the  James’  and  the  Fords. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOLLIE  HAYS  AND  BOB. 

One  year  has  rolled  by  since  the  scene  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  last  chapter. 

A  year  that  was  famous  in  the  record  of  the 
great  Missouri  banditti. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  band  had  suddenly  been 
inspired  with  new  life  and  vigor. 

Those  who  pophesied  after  the  disaster  at 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  in  which  two  men  had 
been  killed  and  three  captured,  that  the  Missouri 
oudaws  would  soon  be  no  more  were  destined 
to  disappointment. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  many, 
sued. 

Trains  and  stage  coaches  were  stopped  by  the 
daring  highwaymen,  banks  boldly  entered  and 
robbed  in  broad  daylight,  and  a  more  terrible 
state  of  affairs  followed  than  had  ever  been 
known  before. 

New  life  and  new  blood  seemed  to  have  been 
suddenly  instilled  into  the  band. 

A  delightful  day  in  the  month  of  June  is  just 
drawing  to  a  close. 

The  sun  which  all  day  long  had  pursued  its 
course  over  the  earth  in  golden  splendor  was 
now  setting. 

An  old-fashioned  farm-house  stands  at  the 
road-side,  and  by  the  gate  of  the  farm-house 
stands  a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  sum¬ 
mers  swinging  on  the  gate. 

Her  eyes  have  a  far-away  look  as  if  she  was 
recalling  something  in  the  dim  past. 

“I’ll  never  see  him  again,”  she  finally  said, 
and  a  sigh  escaped  her  heaving  breast. 

Twilight  was  falling  gently  over  the  earth  and 
objects  growing  more  and  more  indistinct. 

Suddenly  the  tramp  of  hoofs  could  be  heard. 

“  Who  is  coming  at  this  hour?”  she  asked  her¬ 
self. 

Then  she  glanced  up  the  hill  and  saw  a  horse¬ 
man  riding  toward  her. 

He  was  a  young  horseman. 

A  jauntily-dressed  young  fellow,  who  had 
about  him  the  bold,  dashing  air  of  a  cavalier  or 
a  free  rider. 

“  Who  is  he?”  the  girl  asked,  opening  wide 
her  great  blue  eyes. 

She  looked  again,  then  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
house  to  see  if  any  one  was  watching  her. 

“  Ilis  form  is  familiar,  yet  I  can’t  make  out  his 
face.” 

The  girl  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  dashing 
young  cavalier  galloped  quickly  up  to  her  side 
and  dismounting,  cried  : 

“  Mollie!” 

“  Bob!”  she  gasped. 

“  Do  you  know  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  haven’t  forgotten  me?” 


“  Oh,  Bob,  do  you  think  I  would  ever  forget 
you?” 

“  Mollie,  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you?” 

“  Have  you — oh,  Bob!” 

“  What?” 

“I  have  heard  such  awful  stories  about  you!” 

“About  me?” 

“Yes,  and  Charlie.” 

“  What,  were  they?” 

“  I  can’t— I  won’t  repeat  them.” 

“Now,  Moilie,  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I  am 
as  bad  as  I  am  represented.” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“  You  don’t  credit  the  stories,  then?” 

“  No.” 

“  Thank  you,  Mollie.” 

“  But,  Bob,  why  have  you  stayed  away  so 
long?” 

Bob  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said: 

“1  could  not  come  sooner,  Mollie.” 

“  Why?” 

“  People  bate  me,  Mollie.” 

“  Why  do  they,  Bob?  You  haven’t  been  bad, 
have  you,  to  make  people  hate  you?” 

“Come  with  me  somewhere,  Mollie,  where  I 
can  talk  with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  story. 
It  is  a  dark  story,  but  not  so  black  as  painted.” 

“Come  in  the  house,  Bob.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  Why?” 

“Your  father  and  mother  must  not  see  me.” 

“  Where  do  you  want  me  to  go  with  you. 
Bob?” 

“Anywhere,  Mollie,  where  we  can  talk  with¬ 
out  danger  of  being  seen;  this  place  is  too  pub¬ 
lic  for  us  to  talk  here.” 

The  old  apple  orchard  was  near.  Behind  it 
in  their  younger  days  they  had  played  often,  and 
now  it  invited  them. 

Mollie  turned  her  great  blue  eyes  fondly  and 
trustingly  to  Bub  Ford,  who  had  now  made  a 
name  as  great  perhaps  as  any  of  the  bandits. 

Could  it  be  the  innocent  school  boy  whom  she 
had  once  known  and  thought  to  be  the  model  of 
innocence? 

When  they  were  hidden  from  the  road  by  lhe 
old  orchard,  Bob  and  Mollie  sat  down  upon  me 
soft  green  grass,  and  he  said: 

“  Mollie,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  kinds  of 
stories  of  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That  I  was  a  robber?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Worse?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  the  worst?” 

“Oh,  Bob,  I  can’t  tell  you  the  worst." 

“  Do  they  say  that  I  belong  to  the  James 
Boys’  band?” 

••  They  do.” 

“  Well,  what  can  be  worse?” 

“That  you  murder.” 

“  That  is  false,  Mollie— I  swear  that  that  is 
false.” 

“  I  never  believed  it.” 

“I  have  been  bad,  I  will  admit,  but  I  have 
never  been  so  bad  as  painted.” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  why  did  you - ” 

“  Become  bad?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Bob. 

But  before  explaining  all  to  her  he  took  a  peep 
around  the  fence  corners  to  assure  himself  that 
no  one  was  watching  for  them. 

“  Boll,  are  you  afraid  of  being  seen?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why?" 

“ Mollie,  I  have  almost  come  to  dread  the 
sight  of  the  face  of  my  fellow  men.” 

“Oh,  Bob.” 

“  Hush,  you  know  not  what  it*is  to  be  hunted 
like  a  beast.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  come  to  me?” 

“  Would  you  protect  me?” 

“  I  would.” 

“  You  could  not,  Mollie.” 

“  But  you  were  going  to  tell  me  something. 
Don’t  forget  to-do  so.” 

“  Oh,  ye3,  to  tell  you  why  I  left  the  country’.” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  you  remember  it  is  nearly  three  years 
ago  that  I  was  going  to  school  to  Mike  Archer.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  so  were  you.” 

“  I  was." 

“  You  know,  Mollie,  how  proud  I  was?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  No  boy  had  ever  beaten  me  at  ball,  foot 
race  or  wrestling.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  One  day,  Mike  Archer  he  gave  me  a  whip¬ 
ping." 

“  I  remember  it.” 

“  You  were  present.  You  Baw  my  degrada- 
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tiou  and  humiliation  and  I  swore  I  would  be 
avenged.” 

“Oh,  Bob!” 

“  I  did.  I  brooded  over  Ihe  awful  thing  for 
months,  until  one  night  two  men  came  to  our 
house.  They  seemed  like  very  nice  gentlemen. 
One  of  them  talked  with  me  and  hinted  of  a 
business  by  which  a  young  man  could  become 
rich  and  powerful  by  being  bold  and  desper¬ 
ate.” 

“Neither  Charlie  nor  I  suspected  what  he  had 
reference  to,  but  we  met  him  and  the  other  man 
a  few  weeks  later  at  Snapper’s.” 

“  Did  he  tell  you?” 

“  Not  then.” 

“And  the  men  were  the  James  Boys?” 

“  Yes,  but  we  didn’t  know  it.” 

“  Well,  what  did  they  propose?  What  did  you 
do?" 

“  Iu  some  way  I  told  him  of  the  schoolmaster, 
Mike  Archer,  and  of  my  humiliation.” 

“  What  did  he  say?” 

“Jesse  James  and  Frank  both  advised  me  to 
have  satisfaction.  To  seek  revenge.” 

“  And  vou  did?” 

“  How?" 

“  You  have  heard  the  story?” 

“  Only  partly.” 

“  They  brought  horses  to  us  one  night,  and  we 
mounted  them  and  rode  to  Mike  Archer’s,  took 
him  out  and  whipped  him. 

“  We  were  pursued,  aud  next  day  almost  cap¬ 
tured.  Then  for  the  first  time  we  learned  that 
we  rode  stolen  horses.” 

“Then  you  did  not  steal  the  horses  from  Levi 
Nichols?” 

“No." 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.” 

“You  heard  we  did?” 

“  Y  rs.  ” 

“  Well,  Mollie,  since  then  we  have  lived  like 
hunted  animals.” 

“  Poor  Bob!” 

“  My  life  has  been  one  constant  scene  of  ex¬ 
citement,  but  I  have  never  yet  shed  blood.” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  I  am  so  glad.” 

“  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  have  shown  that  I 
could  l>e  bold  and  defiant.” 

“  I  know  you  could.” 

“  But.  Mollie.  1  am  tired,  oh,  so  tired  of  this 
constant  flight,  this  constant  watching — night 
rides,  alarms,  fights,  and  danger.” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  I  can  guard  you.” 

“  Y'ou  could  not.  Then  again  I  go  for  days 
without  food.” 

“  Do  vou?” 

“  Yes.  ’ 

“  Bob,  are  you  hungry?” 

“  I  have  tasted  no  food  since  yesterday.” 

“Well.  I  will  bring  you  some.” 

She  rose  to  go. 

“  Mollie.  don’t  leave  me  just  yet.” 

“  Why?’ 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  come  back.” 

“  I  will.  Bob.” 

“  I  might  not  be  here  when  you  come,  and, 
Mollie.  I  want  to  know  before  you  go  away  from 
me  whether  you  believe  what  I  have  told  you  to 
be  true?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  It  is  true,  Mollie.  And  I  confessed  that  in 
part  the  charges  against  me  were  true,  and  that 
I  have  been  bad.” 

“  You  did.” 

“  Will  you  forgive  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Mollie,  how  is  your  father  about  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  I  had  forgotten  papa.  He  is  very 
hard  on  you.” 

“  Is  he?” 

“  Yes,  and  not  long  ago,  when  I  said  I  wished 
you  would  come  back,  lie  vowed  that  if  you  did 
lie  would  have  you  arrested  and  sent  to  jail.” 

“  Mollie.  it’s  hard." 

'  “  Yes — but  papa  is  just  terrible.  He  must  not 

see  you.” 

“  I  don’t  intend  he  shall.  But  you  will  not  be 
hard  on  me.  will  you,  Mollie?" 

“No.  But  let  me  go  now  and  get  you  some 
food.” 

"Go.” 

She  was  gone  in  a  moment. 

Bob’s  horse  was  grazing  on  the  grass  which 
grew  in  the  common,  and  Ihe  young  bandit  kept 
a  continual  lookout  everywhere  lest  he  should  be 
surprised. 

“There  Is  Timberlnke  and  Carl  Greene, 
Pinkerton’s  detective,  on  our  heels.”  said  Bnbro 
him»e|f.  “  Now  I  may  expect  a  very  unwelcome 
visit  from  them  at  nny  moment.” 

He  went  to  the  corner  of  the  fence  again  and 
glnnceil  op  the  rnn>l  and  down  Ihe  road. 

Then  lie  -ook  his  revolver  from  Ins  belt  and 
examined  it. 
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It  was  all  right,  and  the  chambers  loaded. 
“This  never  fails.” 

He  returned  it. 

In  a  few  moments  Mollie  came  back.  She  had 
a  basket,  over  which  a  clean  neat  napkin  was 
spread. 

“  Well,  Mollie,  where  is  your  father?”  Bob 
asked. 

“  In  the  house.  01),  he  must  not  know  that 
you  are  here.” 

“  He  would,  I  presume,  kill  me.” 

“  He  would  hand  you  over  to  the  officers.” 

No,  Mollie,  I  would  never  be  taken  alive. 
You  may  at  some  time  hear  of  me  being  taken 
dead,  but  never  alive.” 

“  Oh,  Bob,  don’t  talk  so  awful.  Here  is  some 
food.  Eat — and  here  is  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
brought  you  from  the  cellar.” 

“  Did  they  see  you?” 

“  Who?" 

“  Your  folks  at  home?” 

,!  No,  I  took  care  not  to  be  seen.” 

“  That  was  right.” 

“  Here  is  some  boiled  ham.”' 

“  That  is  good.” 

“And  here  is  bread  I  made  myself.” 

“  That’s  better.” 

“  Now  eat  what  you  want  and  take  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  you.” 

He  began  eating. 

“  Mollie,  go  to  the  corner  and  listen.” 

She  did  so. 

“  Do  you  hear  a  noise?’  he  asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  it’” 

“  It  is  horses.” 

“  Coming  this  way,  too.” 

“  What  are  you  goiDg  to  do,  Bob?” 

“Either  run  or  fight.” 

“  But  they  may  not  be  after  you.” 

“Yes,  they  are— there  can  be  no  question.” 

“  Do  you  know  who  they  are?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who?” 

“Either  Tunberlake  or  the  detective.  I  don’t 
know  which.  Perhaps  both.” 

“Oh,  what  must  we  do?” 

“  I  must  go.” 

“  And  leave  your  dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  you  so  hungry?” 

“  Yes,  Mollie.  I  am  very  hungry.” 

“  Take  it  with  you.” 

He  took  up  the  basket  and  mounted. 

“  Good-bye,  Mollie.” 

“  Good-by,”  she  sobbed. 

“  Don’t  let  them  see  you  cry.  Be  brave.” 

‘  I  won't.”  wiping  her  eyes. 

“  Mollie  ’’ 

“  Wliat?” 

“  Do  you  ever  want  to  see  me  again?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  shall.” 

Then  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  about  and  was 
gone  like  a  flash. 

Mollie  waited  until  he  was  completely  lost  to 
view  from  the  road,  and  then  went  out  into  the 
broad,  dusty  thoroughfare. 

The  roar  of  approaching  horses  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard. 

He  was  right  she  thought.  They  are  officers 
coming  for  him. 

A  cavalcade  drew  rein  in  front  of  her  father’s 
house,  and  a  large  powerful  man  called: 

“  Helloa,  helloa.” 

What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Mr.  Hayes,  coming 
to  the  door. 

“  Is  that  you,  Jim  Hayes?” 

“  Yes,  who  are  you?” 

“  Timberlake.” 

“  The  sheriff.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  don’t  want  me.” 

“  No — we  are  after  one  of  the  gang  of  Jame3 
Boys.” 

“  I  hope  you  will  get  him.” 

“  We  traced  him  to  your  house.” 

“My  house?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  is  not  here;  search.” 

“  Perhaps  he  went  past  it,”  suggested  one. 

At  tills  moment  Mollie  came  sauntering 
leisurely  up  the  road. 

She  got  there  just  in  time  for  the  sheriff  to 
ask; 

*’  Say.  young  lady,  have  you  seen  anyone  go 
by  on  a  b'ack  horse?” 

“  No,  sir,”  she  answered. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  road.” 

“  Since  before  sunset.” 

“Then  lie  has  not  come  this  far,”  snid  Sheriff 
Timberlake.  “Boys,  be  lias  doubled  on  us,  n.id 
lei  us  back  at  once  and  get  on  his  frail." 
Timberlake  aud  Ills  posse  immediately  wheeled 


about  their  horses  and  galloped  away  like  mad 
men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  8 HOT  THROUGH  THE  FENCE. 

Only  a  short  distance  away  from  where  the 
scene  had  just  been  enacted,  Bob  Fora  sat  on 
his  horse. 

“  Well  done  for  Mollie,”  said  the  bandit. 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  galloped  down  a 
woo  led  path  to  the  creek  bank. 

There  lie  halted  a  few  moments,  undecided 
what  to  do. 

“  With  Timberlake  hot  on  onr  trail,  we  have 
poor  prospects  of  making  much  of  a  scout  in 
this  neighborhood,”  he  thought.  “  But  I’ll  be 
at  the  rendezvous  at  midnight.” 

Then  lie  galloped  down  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
which  was  lined  with  a  dense  forest. 

He  ca/ne  to  a  place  where  the  path  crossed  t he 
stream,  and  galloped  alonir  a  road  over  a  hill. 

“  Woa,  Dick!  We’ll  get  there  too  soon,”  said 
Bob. 

He  drew  rein  at  the  foot  of  a  great  oak  tree 
and  dismounted. 

A  year  had  made  a  great  change  in  Bob  Ford. 
He  was  no  longer  the  bright,  innocent  youth, 
but  a  dashing,  reckless  brigand. 

There  was  an  air  about  him  so  decidedly 
brigandish,  that  he  would  oe  a  suspicious  char, 
acter  to  meet  with  on  a  dark  night. 

“  Weil,  I  am  in  for  it  now,”  said  Bob,  wiili  a 
reckless  little  laugh.  “  I’m  a  full  fledged  high¬ 
wayman.  I  don’t  know  how  it  began,  nor  is 
there  any  knowing  how  it  is  going  to  end.  I 
have  never  had  any  intenlion  of  harming  any 
one,  but  it  seems  that  everything  has  gone 
wrong  with  me.  I  love  adventure,  wild  excite¬ 
ment  and  a  stirring  life,  and  I  am  getting  my  fill 
of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.” 

An  hour  was  spent  there  beneath  the  tree  and 
again  mounting  he  galloped  away  to  the  school 
house,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

“  I  have  one  cousolatiou,”  Bob  said  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  galloped  through  the  woods.  “  Mollie 
is  my  my  friend.” 

Two  miles  more  in  a  round-about  circuit 
brought  him  back  to  within  a  mile  of  the  farm 
house  of  Mr.  Hayes,  to  what  was  known  us  the 
Hayes  school  house. 

The  school  house  stood  in  a  dense  wood  upon 
the  top  of  a  grassy  ridge  and  there  was  a  little 
cleared  spot  around  it  all  about  which  the  grim 
dark  and  silent  forest  rose. 

There  were  but  three  roads  leading  to  the 
school  house  ami  there  were  deep  dark- 
on  every  side  except  where  the  three  roads  !;'p- 
proaclied  it. 

“  It  must  be  the  barn!”  thought  Bob  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  school  house. 

Halt!”  called  a  voice. 

He  d-e\r  rein  at  once  and  seized  a  pistol. 

A  shrill  wiiislle  sounded. 

Bob  answered  the  whistle. 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  I  know  that  voice,”  thought  Bob.  “Charlie,” 
he  called. 

“  Bob,” 

“  It’s  I.” 

“  Come  on.” 

“  Are  they  all  here’” 

“  No.” 

“  Who  have  arrived.” 

“  No  one  but  Jesse.” 

“  Hasn’t  Frank  nor  none  of  the  others  come?” 

“  Not  yet.” 

“  Will  they  come?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  Well,  we  are  once  more  at  the  old  school- 
house,  Charlie.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  were 
here?” 

“  Very  well." 

“Mike  Archer  flogged  me.” 

“And  you  said  you  wjuid  never  come  back 
again  until  you  had  got  even  with  him.” 

“  I  did.  Don’t  vou  think  I  am  even’” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well  we  have  led  a  curious  life  since  then  ” 

“  Bob.” 

“  WhatT" 

“  Don’t  it  seem  we  have  lived  an  age  since 
then  ?” 

“  Yes,  a  thousand  years." 

“  What  a  world  of  changes  has  come  about 
since  last,  we  left  here." 

Then  the  hoys  sighed. 

They  were  not  happy. 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  the  most  prosperous 
business  in  the  world  which  their  conscience 
does  not  approve  cannot  tie  happy. 

“  But  we  have  had  a  good  time.  Charlie  "  sod 
Bob  with  a  laugh. 
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“We  have.” 

“  We  have  been  everywhere.” 

“  Lived  like  kin^s  part  of  the  time.” 

“That’s  so,  brother,  bat  part  of  the^time  we 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.” 

••  I  suppose  such  things  will  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen  in  all  kinds  of  calling.” 

“  Oh,  I  wish - ” 

“  What?” 

“  Nothing.” 

The  Ford  Boys  at  this  early  period  in  their 
career  of  crime  dared  nor  even  to  each  other 
breathe  the  wishes  which  came  in  their  hearts. 

Bob  at  last  said : 

“I  will  go  up  now  and  see  Jesse  James  and 


“  I  am  on  guard  here.” 

“  Are  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well  keep  your  eyes  open,  Charlie,  for 
Timberlake  and  a  large  posse  of  men  are  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

“  What!”  cried  Charlie. 

“  Didn’t  you  know  it?” 

“  No.  How  did  you  learn  it?” 

“  Saw  ’em.” 

“  When?” 

“  A  little  aftei  sunset.” 

“  Where?” 

“  At  farmer  Hayes’  house.” 

“You  were  there?” 

“Yes.” 

“See  any  of  them?” 

“  Vou  ” 

“  Who?” 

“  Mollie.” 

“  None  others?” 

“  No.” 

“  Did  she  recognize  you?” 

“  Of  course,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  end 
she  brought  me  an  elegant  supper.” 

“  Ah,  Bob,  you  have  ruined  us.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Mollie  will  give  us  away.” 

“  She  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“  Won’t  she?” 

“  No  1  wiil  trust  my  life  in  Mollie ;  I  kn  )w  her.” 
“But,  Bob,  it  won’t  do  to  let  the  captain  learn 
of  this.” 

“  Why?” 

“  He  won’t  approve  it.” 

“No,  he  won’t  learn  of  us  ever  making  our¬ 
selves  known  to  any  one  who  once  knew  us.” 

“  It  is  strictly  against  rules.” 

_r,  -A fier  -  inoment’s  silence  Bob  said: 

“  But  1  must  tell  him  about  Timberlake.” 

“  Of  course.  Did  Timberlake  chase  you?” 
“No.” 

“  Didn’t  he  see  you?” 

“  No.” 

“  Did  you  see  him?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  was  you?” 

“  Hidden  among  some  bushes.  Mollie  threw 
them  oft  the  track.” 

“  Did  she?” 

“Yes  ” 

“  Then  she  must  be  our  friend.” 

“In  fact  and  in  truth  she  is.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  she  may  get  them  entirely  off 
the  track.” 

“So  do  I,  but,  Charlie,  I  must  go  to  Jesse 
now  and  report.” 

Charlie  sounded  a  peculiar  whistle,  and  said: 
“  Wait.” 

Bob  halted  for  the  answer. 

A  moment  later  it  came. 

“  All  right;  go  ahead.  Look  sharp  now.  It 
won’t  do  to  fool  with  the  chief.” 

“  I  know  that.” 

Bob  'eached  the  school-house,  passed  inside 
the  rail  fence  which" surrounded  it,  and  made  his 
horse  fast. 

The  door  was  closed  and  the  school-house 
dark. 

Bob  walked  boldly  to  the  door  and  knocked. 
“Come  in,”  said  a  deep,  base  voice  from 
within. 

Bob  carefully  opened  the  door,  and  a  voice 
said: 

"  Stop — who  are  you?” 

It  was  dark  as  pitch  inside  the  school-house, 
and  Bob  could  see  nothing. 

“  A  friend.” 

“  Wltat’8  your  name?” 

“Bob.” 

No  doubt  but  that  the  bandit  king  recognized 
the  voice.  But  he  always  made  assurances 
doubly  sure. 

Now  that  ho  was  assured  that  it  was  Bob,  he 
flashed  a  light  in  the  young  bandit's  face  almost 
blinding  him,  but  at  the  same  time  revealing  the 
newcomer  to  Jesse. 


“It’s  all  right,  Bob,  come  in,”  said  Jesse, 
turning  oft'  the  light  from  his  lantern. 

“  Jess,  you  take  a  great  many  precautions,” 
Bob  remarked. 

“  Yes — eternal  vigilance  is  alone  the  price  of 
safety  to  us,  Bob.” 

“  I  know  it;  but  my  voice  ought  to  have  con¬ 
vinced  you.” 

“  Hearing  is  only  one  of  the  senses  and  may 
be  deceived.  N«  ver  depend  on  one  test  alone; 
try  all,”  said  Jesse  James. 

The  first  thing  the  bandit  chief  tried  to  impress 
on  a  new  recruit  was  caution. 

“  Always  be  cautious,”  he  said.  “  Be  cautious 
of  friends,  be  cautious  of  strangers,  be  cautious 
of  each  other,  and  cautious  of  yourselves.” 

“  Well,  Bob,  what  have  you  to  report?”  Jesse 
asked  as  soon  as  Bob  was  seated. 

“Something  alarming. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Timberlake  is  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“Is  he?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“I  did.” 

“Where?” 

“  At  a  farm  house  about  a  mile  from  here.” 

“  When?” 

“  At  Bunset.” 

“  Did  he  see  you?” 

“  No.” 

“  Quite  sure?” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  Why  are  you  sure?” 

“  Because  I  would  have  got  a  shot  or  chase  if 
they  had  seen  me.” 

“  There’s  some  truth  in  that.” 

“  Very  much  truth  in  it.” 

“  Which  way  were  they  going?” 

“  They  were  coining  in  this  direction,  and 
stopped  and  talked  with  a  farmer  then  went  off 
in  an  eastern  direction.” 

“  He  put  them  on  the  wrong  scent?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  let  me  see.  We  have  no  friends  in 
this  part  of  the  country  have  we?” 

“  No.” 

“  But  you  have  acquaintances  here.” 

“  I  have,  but  I  would  not  dare  show  myself  to 
many  of  them.” 

“  No— but  do  you  know  the  farmer  with  whom 
Timberlake  talked?” 

“His  name  was  Hayes.” 

“  Hayes,  Hayes,  old  Jimmy  Hayes?” 

Jesse  shook  his  head. 

“  He  is  no  friend  of  ours.” 

Again  the  signal  in  the  distance  sounded. 

“  Other  arrivals,”  said  Jesse  James. 

He  answered  the  signal. 

Then  came  an  interval  of  silence. 

A  few  moments  later  when  the  sound  of  foot¬ 
steps  were  heard  the  click-click  of  Jesse's  re¬ 
volver,  indicated  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive 
a  foe  as  well  as  a  friend. 

But  it  proved  to  be  Frank  and  Wood  Hite. 

“  Come  in,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Others  are  coming,”  said  Frank. 

“  Near?” 

“  Yes  ” 

“  Who?” 

“Dick  Little,  Jim  Cummins,  and  Hobbs  Ker¬ 
ry.” 

“  Well,  we  are  ready  for  business  as  soon  as  all 
get  here.” 

“  We  will  waut  to  get  through,  Jesse,  as  soon 
as  possible,”  remarked  Frank. 

“  Why?” 

“  Timberlake  is  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“  Is  he?” 

“  Yes.” 

“How  far  away?” 

“  He  was  seen  half  an  hour  before  sunset  three 
miles  away.” 

“He  was  seen  since  snnset  only  a  mile 
away.” 

“  Ay.” 

“  Yes.” 

“By  whom?” 

“  Bob  saw  him.” 

“  Bob  Ford?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where?” 

“  At  Mr.  Hayes’  house,”  Bob  answered. 

“  But  he  went  back  toward  the  east,”  said 
Jesse. 

Frank  James  gave  a  quick,  nervous  gasp  and 
said: 

“  Then,  Jesse,  we  had  better  get  away  from 
here  just  as  soon  as  we  can.” 

Again  the  whistle  sounded. 

“  Who  now?” 

“  That  is  the  remainder.” 

So  it  proved. 


Jim  Cummins  was  sent  out  to  act  as  picket 
also. 

The  banditti  now  assembled  in  the  school- 
house,  and  Jesse  James  turning  on  the  light, 
said : 

“  Now,  boys,  let  us  get  to  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 

They  at  once  began  to  talk  over  the  prospects. 
Another  said: 

“Shall  it  be  a  bank  or  a  train?” 

“  A  train,”  put  in  Dick  Little. 

“  How  many  say  train?” 

«*  ] 

“And  I.” 

“  What  say  you,  Bob?” 

“  Either.” 

“  Then  it  shall  be  a  train.  What  train?” 

“  The  Chicago  and  Alton.  They  always  carry 
a  good  healthy  express,”  put  in  Kerry. 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  How  many  say  the  Chicago  and  Alton?  All 
who  do  signify  the  same  by  saying  aye.” 

“Aye,”  rang  out  the  answer  like  a  thunder 
peal. 

“  Then  that  is  settled.  It  will  be  the  Chicago 
and  Alton.” 

“  When?”  asked  Dick  Little. 

“  One  week  from  to-night.” 

“That's  1L  One  week  from  to-night.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  strange  sharp  cry. 

“Danger!”  cried  Jesse. 

“To  arms.” 

Every  man  was  on  his  feet. 

“  Surrender!”  cried  a  voice  from  the  woods. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Bullets  whizzed  into  the  school-house. 

“Outside!”  thundered  Jesse  James,  cocking  a 
pair  of  revolvers.  “Outside,  and  cut  your  way 
through/’ 

The  banditti  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  body. 
The  horses  came  thundering  toward  them. 

All  was  confusion.  Men  could  be  seen  gallop¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither,  and  there  was  rustling, 
shouting,  shooting. 

The  screams  of  frightened  horses,  yells  of 
combatants,  and  thunder  of  horses’  hoofs,  min¬ 
gled  with  sharp  reports,  made  a  fearful  din. 

This  was  bandit  fighting  in  Missouri. 

Bob  Ford  stood  near  the  gate. 

“  Bob,  Bob,  where  are  you?”  called  a  voice,  in 
the  darkness. 

“  Here.” 

It  was  Charlie’s. 

“  Bob,  we  are  in  a  close  place.” 

“  Yes.” 

“They  are  all  around  us.” 

“  How  manv?” 

“  Fifty.” 

Bang! 

Bangl 

Those  last  shots  were  from  a  double-barreled 

shotgun. 

“  Bob,  are  you  hit?” 

»  No.” 

“  Then  you  must  look  out.” 

At  this  moment  Bob  saw  a  man  by  the  fence. 

He  fired  through  the  fence,  and  the  man  fell. 

“  Well  done,  Bob,  well  done,”  cried  Jesse. 

“Did  I  kill  him?”  asked  Bob,  frightened  at 
the  thought. 

“  It  seems  so  ” 

Bob  was  horrified. 

He  tried  to  see  i.  the  man  got  up,  but  several 
persons  were  between  them,  and  he  was  forced 
back  to  the  horses. 

Then  they  mounted  and  dashed  wildly  through 
the  gate. 

Timberloke  s  men  tried  to  stop  them,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  They  pressed  on  and  on,  and 
cut  their  way  through. 

All  through  the  wild,  terrible  charge  Bob  Ford  ' 
was  like  one  bewildered  and  confused.  He  sat 
on  his  horse  as  one  in  a  dream. 

They  were  free  from  pursuers  and  far  away, 
and  he  asked  himself  over  and  over  again: 

“  Was  that  shot  through  the  fence  fatal?” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  A  FOREST  FIRE. 

“  Halt!”  called  Jesse  James. 

Every  man  drew  rein  at  once. 

“Are  all  here?”  Jesse  asked. 

“I  believe  so,”  Frank  answered. 

“  Jim  Cummins?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Go  over  there  and  see  if  all  are  here.” 
Jim  Cummins  did  so. 

“  Are  all  here,  Jim?” 

“  Yes/’ 
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*'  Have  you  counted  every  man?” 

“  Every  one.” 

*'  Are  any  hurt?” 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  hoys,  we  came  out  of  a  close  place.” 

“  Indeed  we  did,”  said  Jim  Cummins. 

“  For  a  moment  I  thought  we  would  not  get 
out  of  the  tire,”  put  in  Wood  Hite. 

‘Oh,  we  are  creatures  of  fate,”  said  Jesse. 

“  It  seems  that  way.” 

“  I  wish  we  had  downed  more  of  those  ras¬ 
cals,”  saivl  Frank  James,  somewhat  bitterly. 

*•  Did  you  see  Bob  drop  one?” 

“  T!ir"Ugh  the  fence?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  did.  Was  he  killed?” 

“No,”  answered  Wood  Hite.  “I  saw  him  get 
up  right  away.” 

Bob  Ford  heaved  a  sigii  of  relief. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  he  and  Charlie 
were  apart  from  the  ottiers,  Bob  said: 

“  Oh,  Charlie,  I  could  almost  shout  for  joy.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  am  so  happy.” 

“  What  has  made  you  so  happy,  Bob?” 

“  I  did  not  kill  him.” 

“  Didn’t  you  want  to?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  shoot  at  him?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  was  going  to  shoot  at  me, 
and  all  was  in  such  excitement  and  hubbub,  j 
got  excited  and  blazed  away  with  the  rest.  But 
if  I  had  killed  him  then  I  would  have  been  a 
murderer  and  bang.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  being  hung?”  asked  Jesse 
James,  who  had  come  near  to  them  unobserved. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  then,  kill  the  sheriff's  detectives  and 
police.  Make  them  afraid  of  you.” 

Bob  made  no  answer. 

They  were  now  in  a  dense  lcfnely  forest. 

Such  forests  are  only  to  be  found  in  Missouri 
and  Southern  states. 

Jn  their  dark,  lonesome  haunts  one  could  wan¬ 
der  for  weeks  without  being  ssen  by  a  human 
being. 

There  the  deer  and  bear  still  roamed  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  hunter,  and  men  have  been  lost 
and  wandered  until  starvation  or  death  by  some 
wild  animal  found  them. 

Jesse  and  Frank  James  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  forests. 

They  could  traverse  them  as  easily  as  the 
mariner  can  the  boundless  ocean,  and  when  they 
were  lost  in  the  forest  they  had  only  to  get  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  and  steer  their  way 
out. 

“  W'll  Timberlake  pursue  us  here?”  asked 
Wood  Hite. 

“  No,”  said  Dick  Little. 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  he  has  enough  of  us.” 

“  Don’t  be  too  sure,  Dick.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Timberlake  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.” 

“  Do  you  think  not?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  do  you  know?” 

“  He's  not  easily  settled.” 

“  You  are  afraid  of  him.” 

“  I  am  not.  But  I  am  not  a  fool.” 

“  Who  is?” 

“  Any  man  who  says  Timberlake  is  done  for.” 

“  Do  you  call  me  a  fool?” 

Do  you  call  me  a  coward?” 

"  Yes.” 

“  Liar.” 

“  Hold!”  cried  Jesse. 

He  leaped  in  between  the  angry  bandits  just 
as  their  pistols  were  drawn. 

“  In  Heaven’6  name  what  does  this  mean.” 

“  He  called  me  a  fool.” 

“  He  called  me  a  coward.” 

“  Dick  Little,  Wood  Hite,  I  amjashamed  of 
you.” 

Jesse  then  shook  the  two  men  by  their  should¬ 
ers  and  pushed  them  asnndor. 

“  Shame  ou  you.  Would  you  ruin  the  band?  ’ 
be  asked. 

“  No.  but  I  won’t  be  insulted  by  Dick  Little," 
put  in  Wood  Hite. 

“  Silence.” 

“  And  I  won't  be  insulted  by  Wood - ” 

“  Silence!” 

Jesse  James  was  master  of  the  situation. 

He  commanded  a  desperate  band  of  men,  and 
it  required  desperate  measures. 

Jesse  know  his  men,  and  gazing  at  them  with 
an  eye  which  flashed  like  lire  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  li“  cried: 

“  I  will  shoot  dead  the  first  man  who  quarrels, 
be  he  in  the  right  or  wrong.  If  you  have  griev- 
nnces,  bring  them  to  rne,  ami  I  will  adjust  them 
all  satisfactorily." 


The  two  belllgerant  bandits  slunk  away,  and 
Hobbs  Kerry  approaching  Dick  Little,  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Dick!”. 

“  What?” 

“  The  captain  means  it.” 

Dick  ground  his  teetli  in  silence. 

Wood  Hite  retired  grumbling. 

Jesse  Junes  went  to  him,  and  said: 

“  Wood  Hite,  you  ungrateful  dog,  I  will  have 
no  dissensions  bred  by  you.  Do  you  hear  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“If  you  utter  another  word  I’ll  stab  you  to  the 
heart.” 

“  Jesse - ” 

“Silence,  dog!  I  will  kill  you!” 

Wood  Hite’s  eyes  kindled  with  wrath. 

Jesse  turned  away,  and  the  discomfited  bandit 
growled  through  liis  teetli: 

“  He  is  a  tyrant!” 

Bob  Ford  heard  the  remark,  but  said  nothing. 

The  banditti  were  dismounted  in  the  dense 
wood,  and  Jesse  James  determined  to  pass  the 
night  there. 

He  had  a  fire  built,  and  the  horses  picketed, 
sentries  placed,  and  the  men  grouped  about  the 
tire. 

Soon  all  were  dozing. 

The  night  was  well  nigh  spent. 

Suddenly  on  the  air,  there  came  the  loud  re¬ 
port  of  a  guu. 

“  Charley!  Charley!”  cried  Bob  Ford,  shaking 
his  brother. 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  Enemy.” 

“  Steady  all!” 

The  sleepy  Ford  Boys  recognized  the  thunder¬ 
ing  tones  of  Jesse  James  as  he  uttered  the  cry  to 
his  men. 

“  Steady  all!  beat  them  back!” 

What  a  wild  yell! 

What  a  charge,  and  the  crash  of  guns  and 
snorting  of  horses! 

Friend  and  foe  were  so  mingled  that  in  the 
darkness  it  was  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the 
other. 

Horsemen  dashed  right  through  the  camp-fire, 
scattering  blazing  brands  in  every  direction. 

Whoops  and  shouts  and  screams  and  yell3  went 
up  on  every  side. 

The  Ford  Brothers  were  together. 

“  Boti!”  whispered  Charley. 

“  Well,  Charley?” 

“  Let’s  not  get  separated.” 

“  i^o;  stand  together.” 

Bullets  and  buckshot  whistled  like  hail. 

A  horse  was  killed,  and  fell  almost  on  Bob 
Ford. 

He  got  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  Charley  whispered: 

“  Boh,  let’s  go.” 

“  Where?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Anywhere,  so  that  we  can 
get  away  from  here.” 

“  Well — lead  out.” 

“  Where  are  our  horses?” 

Suddenly  a  bright  light  flashed  upon  the 
scene. 

Great  streams  of  blazing  fire  shot  up  in  the 
heavens  and  the  sky  brightened  every  moment. 

“  Charley!” 

“  Bob.” 

“The  woods  are  on  fire.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

Wild  cries  came  from  the  combatants. 

The  Ford  Boys  had  now  retreated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  where  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  banditti  and  officers  was  raging. 

They  saw  a  sight  that  was  grandly  sublime, 
and  yet  awful  to  them. 

There  rose  up  toward  the  skies  great  flashing 
streams  of  fire  lapping  the  trees  and  licking  the 
tops,  shooting  many  feet  above  the  dry  pines 

The  thunder  of  falling  trees  drowned  the  cries 
of  combatants. 

“The  forest  is  on  (ire;  the  forest  is  on  fire!” 
the  stentorian  voice  of  Timberlake  could  be 
heard  calling. 

Then  he  sounded  a  whistle  and  called  off  his 
men. 

Jesse  James  had  mounted  Siroc  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  great  efforts  to  rally  his  band. 

The  Ford  Boys  had  reached  a  slight  eminence 
and  looked  down  on  the  scene  terrible  and  yet 
grandly  sublime. 

“  Oh,  it  is  awful,  Bob." 

“  It  is,  Charley.” 

“  Do  you  see  any  one  killed?” 

“No.” 

“There  are  two  horses  lying  still  and  quiet.” 

“  But  no  men?” 

“  No.” 

‘‘1  guess  no  one  was  killed.” 


“It  was  a  terrible  fight  for  no  man  to  be 
killed.” 

“  It  was  indeed.” 

“  Yet  fights  are  always  more  scary  tliaD  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“Yes." 

“  I  wish  we  had  our  horses.” 

“The  poor  creatures  will  bum  to  death,  I 
fear.” 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  snort  of  horses. 
Jesse  Jame  had  dismounted,  and  assisted  by 
Frank,  Jim  Cummins  was  cutting  loose  the 
horses. 

The  James  Boj’s  nearly  always  had  the  sad¬ 
dles  on  their  steeds. 

“  What  is  that  coming,  Charley?” 

“Our  horses.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Woa!  Here,  boy!” 

The  horses,  hearing  familiar  voices  of  their 
masters,  turned  about  and  came  dashing  down 
toward  them  as  fast  as  they  could  come. 

“Here,  here  wo  are.” 

“Bob.” 

“  Well?” 

“  I’ve  got  mine.” 

“ So  have  I!” 

“  Mount!” 

They  leaped  in  the  saddle. 

The  scorching,  blistering  beat  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  growing  nearer  and  more  oppressive, 

“  Bob,  we  must  fly  for  our  lives!”  cried  Char¬ 
ley. 

And  away  they  sped. 

Like  thunder  peals  came  the  horses  of  their 
pursuers  after  them. 

But  though  the  sheriff’s  posse  were  all  about 
them,  they  made  no  efforts  at  hostility. 

They  were  a  common  enemy  which  all  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  forest  fire,  and  that 
enemy  engaged  their  attention. 

Away  they  sped  like  the  wind,  and  gradually 
left  the  shrieking,  roaring  flames  behind. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  KANSAS  CITT. 

A  week  later  two  young  men  mounted  on 
horses  jaded  by  travel,  entered  Kansas  City. 

Both  wore  long  brown  hair  almost  to  their 
shoulders.  One  iiad  a  light  beard  and  oue  only 
a  mustache.  * 

One  had  out  to  glance  at  them  to  see  by  their 
dress  and  appearance  they  were  cowboys. 

They  carried  the  lassos  at  their  saddles,  wore. 
the  provincial  broad-brim  and  hau  the  bold"” 
free,  careless  way  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
a  life  of  danger  on  the  plains. 

But  they  were  only  disguised. 

Old  Tom  Martin  kept  one  of  those  saloons  or 
public  houses  on  the  suburl  s  of  the  city. 

Being  somewhat  removed  from  the  main  part 
of  town,  it  was  not  under  the  strictest  police 
surveillance  and  was  generally  accounted  as  a 
tougli  place. 

Thither  the  young  bloods  and  old  bloods  from 
Kansas  City,  came  to  quaff  the  bowl,  and  it 
was  suspected  behind  the  green  screen  to 
gamble. 

Some  were  supposed  to  spend  little  fortunes 
there. 

As  the  two  new  comers  entered,  several  gents 
of  the  upper  class  of  society  were  in  the  front 
apartment  drinking  beer  and  whiskey. 

There  is  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  lawyers  and  doctors,  who 
would  not  for  the  world  have  anybody  know  that 
they  were  there. 

“  Well,  Jimmy,’”  cried  a  red-faced,  hook-nosed 
man  who  was  called  Judge,  “  How  is  Andy  get¬ 
ting  along?” 

Jimmy  was  a  dish-faced  young  man,  whose 
hair  was  flecked  with  gray. 

From  his  talk  one  would  suppose  that  he  was 
a  lawyer. 

“  First  rate,  judge.” 

The  two  were  unmisakably  politicians. 

“  Goin’  to  be  re-elected?” 

“You  bet.” 

“  That's  right.” 

“  How  are  your  chances?” 

“Term’s  not  up  for  several  years." 

“  I  know.  Let’s  drink  to  our  pospects.” 

“  I’m  goin’  to  elevate  your  entire  family  to  the 
bench.” 

“  Can  you,  Judge?" 

“Yes.  Get  out  of  that  North  Missouri - ” 

“  Hello,  judge,”  interrupted  Jimmy,  touching 
the  elbow  of  the  judge,  “  do  you  see  those  two 
cowboys?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  are  they  doin'  here?" 

“  I  don't  know." 

“  Dangerous  fellows." 
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“  Why?” 

“  Don’t  like  their  eyes.” 

“  Nor  I;  but  if  we  can  get  ’em  in  a  game  we’ll 
fleece  ’em.” 

They  called  for  more  whisky  and  drank. 

The  two  cowboys  who  had  entered  glanced 
about  the  apartment,  and  then  went  to  a  round 
table,  which  was  at  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
and  sat  down. 

“  Bob,”  said  one.  in  a  whisper,  “do  you  see 
any  one  you  know?" 

“  No.  Do  you?” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“Those  two  fellows,  I  believe,  are  lawyers.” 

“One  calls  the  other  judge.” 

“The  judge  and  the  lawyer  were  now  talking 
in  whispers. 

nS-'-iC* 

“  It’s  all  over  if  they  suspected  who  we  are, 
Bob.” 

“  No  it  isn’t.” 

“  Why  not.” 

“  We’ve  got  our  good  pistols  yet,  and  we  will 
make  such  a  tight  as  will  alarm  Kansas  City.” 

“  Would  you  resist.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  We  would  lie  killed.” 

“  Better  be  killed  than  taken  alive.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right.” 

“  What  will  you  have?”  asked  a  waiter,  com¬ 
ing  around  to  wait  upon  them. 

“  Bring  us  whisky,”  said  Bob,  drawing  a  well 
filled  purse. 

•*  All  right.” 

“  And  hurry.” 

The  waiter,  a  grim  looking  fellow,  gave  him  a 
glance  that  was  withering,  and  said: 

“  Young  man,  don’t  be  too  impolite.” 

“  Mind  your  own  business.” 

“  Bob,  don’t.”  persisted  Charlie. 

“  Why,  I  would  just  as  soon  shoot  the  rascal’s 
head  from  his  shoulders  as  not.” 

The  waiter  went  to  the  bar,  and  whispered  to 
the  man  behind  it: 

“  There  are  a  pair  of  toughs  out  there;  give 
me  my  revolver.” 

“  Here  it  is.” 

He  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“  Now  T  will  make  him  eat  his  words  if  he 
don't  mind  his  eyes.” 

But  when  he  went  back  Jimmie  and  the  Judge 
had  .formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  new-comers. 

Jimmie  was  talking  to  them. 

“I  don’t  live  here,”  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing 

jh  the  liquor  he  had  drank.  “  I  am  a  lawyer, 
rfiRf*nTY  r,h;,,e  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  northeast  of  here.” 

“  Do  you  practice  law?”  asked  Bob. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Jimmie,  twirling  his  sickly 
little  mustache. 

Jimmie  had  a  great  habit  of  twirling  his  mus¬ 
tache. 

He  was  a  great  boaster  and  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 

“Well  sir,  if  we  ever  get  in  trouble  will  you 
help  us  out?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

“  Thank  you  ” 

“I  never  fail  in  any  case  I  undertake.  My 
brother  is  judge,  you  see.” 

“  But  he  is  not  here.” 

“No,  not  of  this  district,  but  I  can  help  you  1 
think  any  way.  This  man  is  a  judge  also  on  a 
higher  bench  and  he  can  help  you.” 

The  waiter  brought  the  liquor,  and  Cliarle, 
said: 

“Two  more  glasses  for  our  friends:  what  will 
you  have,  gentlemen?” 

“Whisky,  my  friend,"  said  Jimmy  twirling  his 
mustache. 

“Two  whiskies  hot.” 

“  Now  my  friends,  I  want  to  show  you  a  little 
trick.”  said  the  man  called  judge. 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Bob. 

He  took  some  cards  and  after  shuttling  them  a 
little,  said: 

“I’ll  lay  out  three.  There  they  are,  King 
Queen  and  ace.  Now  see,”  and  he  whirled 
them  about.  “Jimmie,  can  you  pick  up  the  ace?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  it.” 

Jimmie  did  so. 

Again  he  whirled  the  cards  and  asked  Bob: 

“  Can  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Which  is  the  ace?” 

Bub  turned  up  the  ace. 

“  Now  come  with  ns  in  the  other  room  and  I 
will  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  won’t  pick  up  the 
ace.” 

“  Charlie  let’s  go.” 

The  gamblers  rose  to  their  feet  and  Jimmie’s 
eyes  sparkfed  brightly  while  he  twirled  his 
mustache. 


THE  FORD  BOYS’  VENGEANCE. 


“Iamsure  we’ll  take  in  two  suckers,"  he 
whispered  to  the  judge. 

“  Yes,  but  cowboys  are  dangerous,  ’’the  judge 
answered. 

Little  did  they  ‘dream  how  dangerous  those 
men  were. 

They  went  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Fords. 

As  they  entered  Bob  and  Charlie  exchanged 
glances. 

“  Bob,  be  careful.” 

“  Charlie  keep  your  hands  always  near  your 
revolvers.” 

These  were  the  only  precautionary  terms  they 
uttered. 

Then  they  Went  into  the  apartment  set  apart 
for  gambling. 

Here  a  wild  scene  met  their  view. 

Men  of  every  class  were  in  this  den  of  iniquity. 

“  Here’s  a  table  ,”  said  the  judge. 

All  four  sat  down. 

“  Now  see,”  he  spread  out  the  cards. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bob. 

“  I’ll  go  you  ten  you  won’t  pick  out  the  ace  if 
you’ll  let  me  shuffle  them  three  times.” 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

He  shuffled,  and  Bob  turned  up  a  card. 

“  You’ve  lost?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Want  to  try  it  again?” 

“  I  do." 

“  How  much?” 

“  As  much  as  you  say." 

“  Will  you  stand  a  hundred?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Five?”  , 

“  A  tuousand.” 

Jimmie  and  the  judge  exchanged  glances. 

Tnere  was  a  ring  in  the  young  fellow’s  voice, 
which  they  could  not  just  understand. 

“  Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Money  talks!” 

Bob  drew  out  a  tremendous  roll  of  bill3  and 
counted  out  a  thousand. 

“  Now,  sir,  cover  it  or  shut  up  your  mouth.” 

“  Shall  I,  Jimmie?” 

“  I  guess  you’ll  have  to.” 

“  Yes,  or  close  up  business,”  said  Bob,  with 
a  bold,  swaggering  manner. 

“  All  right,  here  goes.” 

The  gambler  laid  a  thousand  dollars  down 
upon  the  table. 

“  Shuffle  your  cards  ar.d  be  quick  about  it,” 
said  Bolt,  in  a  fierce,  quick  toue. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Have  vou  done?” 

“Yes.”' 

“  Ready?” 

“  Can  you  pick  out  the  ace  for  the  pile?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  it.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Bob  put  both  hands  to  his 
belt.  With  his  right  he  drew  his  ugly  knife  and 
with  his  left  a  revolver. 

Down  came  the  knife  like  a  flash  of  electric 
vengeance  into  one  of  the  cards,  pinning  it  fast 
to  the  table,  while  the  cocked  revolver  almost 
touched  the  face  of  the  judge. 

“Turn  up  the  other  two,  you  scoundrel,  or  I 
will  scatter  your  brains  over  the  floor!”  cried 
Bob. 

The  judge  hesitated. 

“  Oh,  oh,  oh,  sir!  Don’t,  don’t,  don’t!”  gasped 
Jimmie.  “Please  don’t  harm  me.” 

He  made  a  leap  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but 
Charlie  Ford  seized  the  scoundrel  by  the  neck 
and  kicked  him  soundly. 

“There,  you  rascal,  see  how  you  like  that?” 
he  cried. 

Jimmy  howled,  veiled,  and  begged  for  mercy. 

“Turn  up  the  other  two  quick!”  cried  Bob, 
never  for  an  instant  taking  his  eye  off  the  judge. 

The  judge  saw  that  he  meant  business. 

It  wouldn’t  do  to  trifle  with  him,  and  quickly 
turned  over  the  other  two. 

Neither  had  the  ace  on  it,  and  Bob  raking  in 
the  money,  said : 

“  1  have  won.” 

“Hold,  sir!” 

“  Sit  down.” 

“  Boys,  are  you  going  to  see  me  robbed?” 
cried  the  judge. 

“  Boys,  do  you  want  a  few  first-class  funerals? 
If  you  do  you  can  have  them!”  cried  Bob,  flour¬ 
ishing  his  revolvei  before  their  faces. 

“  Bob?” 

“  Well,  Charlie?” 

“  Come,  let’s  go.” 

“  Stop  them.” 

Several  men  started  to  their  feet. 

“  Sit  down.” 

Bob  Ford  spoke  in  tones  of  thunder  and  his 
revolver  meant  business. 

Then  they  retired,  backing  out  of  the  door. 


The  last  thing  seen  of  them  was  the  muzzles 
of  Bob’s  revolvers  and  Charlie’s  boot  as  he  kicked 
Jim  Ellison,  the  blubbering  lounger  and  capper 
for  the  gambler. 

The  gamblers  were  overawed  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

Then  there  went  up  a  howl. 

“  Are  we  going  to  stand  this?” 

“  Robbed!” 

“  Backed  down!” 

“  Browbeaten!” 

“  Will  we  stand  it?” 

“  No!” 

“  What  will  we  do?” 

“  Lynch  ’em!” 

“  That’s  it!” 

“  Follow  ’em!” 

“  Kill  ’em!” 

“  Call  the  police!” 

And  those  men  who  had  defied  the  police  and 
dreaded  them  above  all  other  things  in  the 
world  were  now  ready  to  appeal  to  them  for  aid. 

“  Yes,  let’s  have  the  police!” 

Bob  and  Charlie  went  out  of  the  house  coolly 
and  unconcernedly  and  were  mounting. 

Crack! 

Sharp  and  keen  rang  out  the  report  of  the 
pistol. 

The  bullet  whizzed  close  to  the  cheek  of  Bob 
Ford. 

“  Charlie!” 

“  Are  you  hit?” 

“  No.  but  I  won’t  stand  that.” 

“  Mount,  and  let’s  go.” 

Bob  drew  his  pistol  as  he  placed  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup. 

*•  Crack !” 

A  second  shot  rang  out  sharp  and  keen,  and 
the  bullet  struck  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 

“  That  will  do,”  he  roared. 

Bang!  bang!  bang!  went  three  shots  in  quick 
succession  right  into  the  door. 

And  then  such  shrieks  and  yells  as  rose  on  the 
air  at  this  fusillade  was  never  before  heard  by 
human  ears. 

Jim  Ellison  was  struck  by  a  splinter  cut  by  a 
buliet  from  the  door,  and  lay  on  the  floor  bawl¬ 
ing  murder  and  declaring  that  he  was  killed. 

“  Where  are  you  going.  Bob,”  Charlie  asked. 

“  To  town.” 

“  Won’t  it  be  dangerous?” 

“  Safer  than  here.” 

On  their  way  they  met  two  mounted  police, 
who  asked: 

“  Where  are  you  from?” 

“  The  country  ” 

“  Did  you  hear  of  a  shooting  scrape?” 

“  We  passed  a  house  where  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fight.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Down  by  those  green  trees.” 

“  It’s  those  gamblers  at  it  again,  Bill.  We'll 
have  to  pull  the  entire  honse.” 

“  Yes.” 

The  police  went  on  at  a  thundering  gallop, 
and  the  Ford  Boys,  making  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  Grand  Missouri  Hotel,  sent  their  horses 
to  a  livery  barn  and  went  to  their  room. 

“  Well.  Bob!” 

“  Well.  Charlie?” 

“  Adventures  thicken.” 

“  Yes,  but  so  far  we  are  ahead.  Didn’t  I  earn 
that  thousand  dollars  easily?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I’ll  have  more  of  that  if  they  ever  try  to  play 
me  for  a  sucker  again.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ha,  ha — if  they  think  they  can  take  us  in  at 
such  a  game  they  are  mistakeu.” 

“  Right  you  are.” 

Then  they  rang  the  bell  for  a  porter. 

“  What  will  you  have?”  he  asked. 

“  Bring  us  our  dinners.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

He  brought  their  dinners,  and  while  they  were 
eating  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

“  Who  is  there?”  asked  Bob. 

“Gentleman  to  see  you,”  answered  the  por¬ 
ter. 

“What  does  he  want?” 

“  You!”  answered  a  deep-toned  voice,  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  betore  them  stood  half  a 
dozen  armed  policemen. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROBBING  A  TRAIN. 

For  a  moment  both  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford 
were  taken  aback,  and  completely  thunderstruck 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  police. 

“  Hold!”  cried  Bob.  leveling  a  revolver  at  the 
heart  of  the  sergeant  of  police. 

"  Surrender!”  cried  the  officer. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me?” 
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“  We  have  warrants  for  your  arrest.” 

“  On  what  charge?” 

“Wounding  David  Floyd.” 

“  When?” 

“  To-day.” 

“  Where?” 

“  At  the  Green  Tree9.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  mistaken." 

“  We  are  not.” 

“  You  are.” 

“  You  are  the  men  we  want.” 

“  We  are  not,”  Bob  answered. 

“Gome  along,  anyway.” 

While  Bob  had  been  holding  this  conversation 
Charlie’s  quick  eyes  discovered  a  door  at  their 
rear. 

He  poured  some  powder  ou  the  carpet,  and 
putting  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  to  it,  fired. 

The  report  was  accompanied  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  puli',  and  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke. 

Bob,  who  was  aware  that  his  brother  was  up 
to  some  sort  of  a  strategy,  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  fired  three  shots  in  the  direction  of  the 
officers’  feet.  , 

One  bullet  struck  off  a  policeman’s  toe. 

And  others  were  touched,  so  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  scampering. 

“  Bob,  Bob!”  cried  Charlie,  “  come  here.” 

In  a  moment  Bob  was  at  Charlie’s  side. 

They  sprang  through  ti  e  door,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  were  in  a  sort  of  closet. 

It  was  a  lomr,  narrow  closet,  and  at  the  far 
end  was  another  door  opening  into  auother 
room. 

From  this  room  they  made  an  exit  into  a  long 
corridor. 

“Now,  Bob,”  whispered  Charlie,  “what  are 
ive  to  do?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Just  around  the  corner  are  the  police.” 

At  this  moment  a  tall,  powerful  man  was  seen 
toming  toward  them. 

“This  way!”  he  whispered. 

“  Who  are  you?”  asked  Bob. 

“Come,  and  ask  no  questions.” 

“  Charlie!” 

What?” 

“  It’s  Jesse  James.” 

“  Follow  then.” 

“Yes.” 

They  followed  him,  and  were  soon  at  a  stair¬ 
way. 

Down  this  they  flew. 

It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  the  gas  had 
been  lighted. 

When  they  gaiued  the  lower  hall,  the  Ford 
Boys  were  astonished,  through  an  open  door,  to 
gee  their  horses,  already  saddled  and  bridled, 
awaiting  them. 

“  Who  did  this - ”  began  Bob. 

“  Hush,  no  more!”  interrupted  Jesse  James. 

Tnen  they  went  to  the  horses,  vaulted  in  the 
Baddies,  and  went  galloping  away  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  down  the  street. 

Jesse  had  left  Frank  to  hold  the  horsey  while 
he  went  up  into  the  hotel  to  bring  down  the 
Ford  Boys. 

At  the  next  corner  they  were  joined  by  Jim 
Cummins  and  Dick  Little. 

The  cavalcade  galloped  out  of  Kansas  City  un¬ 
harmed. 

When  Bob  and  Charlie  sought  to  ascertain 
how  Jesse  James  came  to  be  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  and  save  them  in  such  a  remarkable 
manner,  he  avoided  their  questions. 

The  chief  of  the  greatest  banditti  ever  known 
in  the  world  was  a  man  who  usually  did  his  work 
in  secret.  He  seldom  made  known  to  any  one 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  had  a  way  of  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  strangest,  oddest  times  imagin¬ 
able. 

They  escaped  from  Kansas  City  unharmed, 
and  the  banditti  resumed  their  ravages  on  society. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  hist 
meeting  of  the  James  Boys  it  was  resolved  to 
rob  the  Chicago  and  Alton  train. 

The  time  agreed  upon  had  to  be  postponed  as 
they  had  met  with  some  reverses  since  the  attack. 

A  new  time  had  been  set,  and  the  night  for 
the  job  came. 

Jesse  James  and  Bob  Ford  disguised  them¬ 
selves,  and  boarded  the  train  twenty-live  miles 
above  the  place  at  which  the  robbery  was  to  be 
done. 

“  Bob,  how  are  your  nerves?”  Jesse  asked  as 
they  took  their  seat3. 

“’Steady.” 

"  Do  you  know  your  task?” 

“  No.”  / 

“Go  forward  to  the  engine.” 

“  When  the  train  Is  going?” 

"  Yes,  nt  foil  speed.” 

“  How  can  I?” 

“  You  are  active?” 


“Yes.” 

“  Go  through  from  car  to  car  until  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  baggage  car.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  open  the  door  and  leap  on  the  tender.” 
“  Yes.” 

“  From  there  you  must  cross  over  and  cover 
the  fireman  and  engineer  with  your  revolver.” 

“  You  have  given  me  a  pretty  dangerous  task.” 
“  But  the  reward.” 

“  Is  it  big?” 

“  A  hundred  thousand.” 

“  You  know  it?” 

“I  am  counting  on  what  is  in  the  express 
alone.” 

“  Do  you  know?” 

“1  do.” 

“  How?” 

“  Don’t  ask  me  as  to  my  source  of  information. 
That  is  my  secret.” 

“  Well,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  the  work  al¬ 
lotted  to  mo.” 

“Jehu,  what  a  pretty  girl!” 

“  Where?”  asked  Bob. 

“  Three  seats  in  front  on  the  left.” 

Bob  cast  his  eyes  in  that  direction  and  started 
to  his  feet. 

“  Sit  down.” 

“I  know  her,”  Bob  gasped,  almost  breathless. 
“  Then  say  nothing  to  any  one  about  it.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Don’t  let  her  know  you.” 

“  But  I  must  speak  to  her.” 

“  No,  vcu  won’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Would  you  give  ail  our  plans  away?” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  sit  still.” 

“  But  I  can  trust  her.” 

“  Trust  no  one.” 

Then  he  pulled  Bob  down  at  his  side  and  Bob 
became  silent  and  morose. 

After  a  few  moments  silence  Jesse  James,  in 
an  undertone  yet  evincing  great  interest,  asked: 
“  Do  vou  know  her?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Who  is  she?” 

“  Mollie  Hayes.” 

“  Mollie  Hayes?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  does  she  live?” 

“  In  Clay  County.” 

“  Is  she  a  farmer’s  girl.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  was  your  neighbor?” 

“She  was.” 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  her  since.” 

“  Since  I  became  one  of  you?” 

“  That’s  what  I  mean.” 

“  Once.” 

“  When?” 

“  Not  long  ago.” 

“  How  long  ago?” 

“  Three  weeke.” 

Then  Bob  remembered  that  he  had  kept  the 
meeting  between  him  and  Mollie  a  secret. 

“  Where  was  it?” 


Bob  grew  uneasy.  Jesse  seemed  to  become 
infatuated,  and  that  desperate  man’s  admiration 
was  dangerous. 

The  train  now  ran  into  a  station,  and  halted 
to  let  oil'  some  passengers. 

As  soon  as  it  started  again  Bob  a>?ked: 

“  Jes9e,  how  far  is  it?” 

“  There  is  one  more  station,  then  we  leav:- 
that,  and  three  miles  further  is  a  water  tank. 
We  will  stop  at  the  waier  tank,  and  as  soon  u- 
we  pull  out  from  the  tank  and  get  under  way,  1 
will  give  you  word  to  go  forward." 

“  You  will  have  just  five  minutes  then  to  stop 
the  engineer.  How  are  your  nerves?” 

“  Steady.” 

“  That’s  good.” 

But  Bob  Ford  was  a  little  nervous. 

He  glanced  at  Mollie,  sweet,  innocent  as  he 
had  once  been,  and  heaved  a  sigh  for  the  time 
when  he  was  as  innocent  as  she.  But  vain  re¬ 
grets  were  banished,  and  he  made  his  mind  up 
to  now  be  a  desperado. 

The  station  was  reached. 

“Now,  Bob,  be  steady." 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  station  was  passed.  Then  the  train 
whistled  for  the  water  tank. 

Jesse  consulted  his  watch. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  midnight. 

“Just  the  time,”  he  said. 

They  slowed  up  to  the  water-tank  and  took  on 
water. 

Again  they  pulled  out,  slowly  at  first. 

Bob’s  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip-hammer. 

Jesse  said,  in  a  cool,  determined  voice: 

“  Let  her  go!” 

Bob  rose  and  hurried  through  car  after  car. 

Through  the  smoker,  the  mail  coach  and  the 
baggage  and  express. 

“  Where  are  ycu  going?”  demanded  the  express 
agent. 

Bob  made  no  answer. 

On  he  went.  He  leaped  on  the  tender  from  a 
door  which  opened  toward  it,  forJesse  had  no 
ticed  that  every  car,  even  the  baggage  and  ex 
press  cars,  had  doors  in  the  ends  of  them. 

When  he  reached  the  tender  he  climbed  over 
the  coal  and  leveling  his  revolver  at  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  cried: 

“Hold!  Stop  her!” 

“What?”  roared  the  engineer. 

“Stop  her,  or  you  are  a  dead  man!” 

The  frightened  engineer  quickly  reversed  his 
engine. 

And  as  the  car  stopped  dark  forms  came  fr£ 
the  woods,  leaped  aboard  and  began  ront)i^-^rr 
passengers. 

Shots  were  fired  to  intimidate  passengers.  But 
the  firing  was  unnecessary,  for  no  resistance  was 
made. 

The  great  safe  in  the  express  was  opened  and 
all  the  money  taken  from  it,  then  the  bandits 
mounted  their  horses  and  bade  all  a  good  night 
and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


“  At  her  home,  but  why  do  you  ask  so  manv 
questions  about  it,  captain?” 

“  Answer,  and  never  mind  my  motives.” 

“  Well,  what  more  do  you  want?” 

“  Was  it  on  the  evening  we  were  attacked?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Did  she  see  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Talk  with  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  never  told  me?” 

“  No.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Because  you  would  be  angry  and  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  it.” 

“  VVould  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  you  have  violated  one  of  our  rules. 
That  girl,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  attack 
on  us.” 

“  Captain,  you  are  mistaken.  But  for  her  it 
would  have  been  made  sooner.  She  told  him  I 
had  gone  in  another  direction  and  sent  him  on 
another  trail. 


Jesse  was  a  long  time  silent  feasting  his  eves 
on  the  beauty  of  the  girl. 

Then  he  turned  to  Bob  and  said: 

“  Bob.” 

“  Yes.  sir.” 

“  Is  she  a  flame?” 

“  A  sweetheart.” 


“  Of  course  it  means  the  same  thing.” 
“  Yes.”  6 

“  I  thought  so.” 

Then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
low  that  Rob  did  not  boar  him : 

“  She  is  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl.  ’ 


not  so 


AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

“  Where  will  you?” 

“  This  way  to  the  omnibus  to  all  parts  o’  the 
city.” 

“  Apples,  oranges!” 

“  Mornin’  paper,  St.  Louis  ‘Republic,’  ‘Evenin’ 
Star,’  ‘Sayin’s.’” 

A  perfect  hubbub  or  babel  of  confused  voices 
reigned  about  two  young  men  who  had  just  alight¬ 
ed  from  the  incoming  train. 

“  Bob - ” 

“  Where  will  we  go,  Charley?” 

“  That  wa9  what  I  was  going  to  ask.” 

“  Let’s  go  to  the  Silver  Moon.” 

“  Or  Moiser.” 

“  Its  all  the  same.” 

“  Do  vou  know  the  way?” 

“  Yes'.” 

“  Carriage,  mister— carriage,  carriage?”  cried 
a  coachman  and  hackman  anxious  to  pick  up  a 
few  pennies, 

“  No,”  answered  both,  indignantly. 

“  Mister— mister— I  say  lemme  carry  your 
valise.” 

“  I  can  carry  It.” 

“  Carry  it  for  a  quarter.” 

“  I  can  take  it.” 

Then  the  two  young  men  turned  to  the  left, 
passed  around  the  greiu  building  in  which  is  the 
depot  dining  hall,  and  ascending  the  stairway  on 
the  west,  boarded  a  car. 

“  Bob.” 

“  What,  Charley?"  Bob  asked  as  they  were  go¬ 
ing  towurd  Pine  street, 

“  Do  you  suppose  they  wlH  recognize  us?** 

“  Who?” 

“  Police." 
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“  No — why?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  feel  kind  a  squeamish  every 
time  I  see  a  policeman.” 

“  Do  you?  Well,  you  needn’t.” 

“  Whv?” 

“•None  of  them  ever  saw  you  before.” 

“  Yes,  but  all  have  read  of - ” 

-  “  Oh,  hush!” 

Tne  car  in  which  the  Ford  Boys  were  riding 
bad  no  other  occupant. 

They  were  sitting  in  a  corner.  The  doors  were 
closed,  and  neither  the  driver  on  the  front  plat¬ 
form,  nor  the  conductor  on  the  rear,  could  hear 
what  they  said. 

••  Well,  Bob,  this  is  a  bold  move,”  said  Charley 
Ford- 

*■  Not  very.” 

"  Coming  right  to  St.  Louis  so  soon  after  the 
robbery.” 

Bob  laughed. 

Bob  was  always  the  most  reckless  and  daring 
of  the  two. 

“Jesse  will  join  us  soon,  and  then  we  will 
have  no  trouble,”  said  Bob. 

“  Paper,  mister— Republic — buy  a  Republic- 
best  paper  ever  printed.” 

“  Here,  how  much  is  it?”  Bob  Ford  asked. 

“Er  nickel.  Take  Star  Sayings  an’ Post  Dis 
patch  too?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Lem  me  see,”  said  the  boy,  counting  on  his 
fingers. 

“Globe,  one  nickle;  Post  Despatch,  two 
nickles;  Star  Sayin’s,  two  pennies  —  twelve 
cents.” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  make  the  change.  There  is  a 
quarter.  You  may  give  me  back  the  change 
next  time  you  see  me.” 

The  newsboy  fixed  his  pleased  eyes  on  him  in 
amazement. 

“Say,  mister,  yer  must  be  er  little  ofl  some 
way.  ain’t  ye?” 

“No,”  answered  Bob. 

“  Wot  yer  givin’  me  seventeen  cents  fur?” 

“  Because  I’ve  got  plenty  of  money  and  want 
to.  Now  get  out  of  this  car  or  I  will  give  you  a 
dollar.” 

The  boy  started,  stared  suspiciously  at  the 
strangers,  and  hur'iedly  left  the  car. 

It  was  really  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was 
elated  or  not  at  the  prospect  of  having  so  much 
money. 

“  Bob,  don’t  be  too  lavish.” 

“Why?”  laughed  Bob.  “It  is  come  easy  go 
_  v.with  us.” 

''S’Tes-  but  if  you  go  to  spending  too  much 
money  it  may  excite  attention.” 

The  car  came  to  Pine  street  and  Twelfth,  and 
turning  down  the  former  street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  came  to  a  hall  in 
front  of  the  Silver  Moon  restaurant  and  hotel. 

Bob  and  Charley  Ford  alighted. 

As  they  entered  the  hotel  they  saw  a  group  of 
men  in  the  lobbv  all  talking  earnestly. 

“It’s  an  outrage  on  society,  Governor,”  said 
one. 

“  I  admit  it  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  put  it 
down,”  said  a  large,  smooth-shaved  man. 

“Governor  Crittenden,  when  did  you  leave 
Jefferson  City?” 

“This  morning.” 

Bob  Ford  turned  about  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Governor  Crittenden,  who  was  then  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Missouri. 

“  Charley!”  he  whispered. 

“  What?” 

“  Wait  a  moment.” 

Then  as  Bob’s  eyes  roamed  over  the  governor 
he  reflected: 

“  That  man  i<f  the  Governor  of  the  State.  He 
has  come  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  rob¬ 
bery.” 

What  was  to  be  done. 

Bob  determined  to  hear  what  was  said. 

“  Charley,  go  and  register  for  us.” 

44  Ygs.’’ 

“Take  our  baggage  to  our  rooms.” 

“  And  then  what?” 

“Come  back  here!” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  meanwhile,  Bob. 

“  I  am  going  to  stay  here  aud  listen  to  what 
they  say.” 

“  Are  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  I  will  go.” 

Charley  went  to  the  clerk. 

“Register,  please,”  and  the  clerk  whirled  the 
register  around  for  Charley.  Charley  look  up 
the  pen  and  wrote: 

“  Charles  Winnett.” 

Then  he  reflected  from  what  place.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation  he  wrote: 

“  Canton,  Missouri.” 

“  Now  who  shall  I  say  Bob  Ford  is.” 


After  a  few  moments  reflection  he  wrote: 

“  Abel  Baum,  Kirksville,  Mo.” 

“There,  they  will  not  know  but  that  they  are 
genuine,”  thought  Charley. 

“  Want  a  room?”  askeu  the  clerk. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Double  or  single.” 

“  Double.” 

“  All  right,  sir.” 

The  clerk  took  down  a  key. 

Kling  went  a  bell. 

A  boy  came  forward. 

“Take  these  gentlemen  and  baggage  up  to 
room  41 !” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Where  is  the  other.” 

“  He  is  not  going  up  r.ow,”  Charley  explained. 
“  Is  he  in  the  building?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Show  this  one  up.” 

Then  the  clerk  turned  about  ana  muttered  to 
himself: 

“  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  about 
those  fellows,  but  I  guess  they  are  right.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Bob  Ford  was  intensely  In¬ 
terested. 

The  Governor  of  Missouri  and  a  tall,  dark- 
whiskered  man  had  retired  into  a  sort  of  a  little 
alcove  and  were  conversing  in  an  undertone. 

Bob  had  managed  without  their  seeing  him  to 
get  behind  them,  and  sitting  in  a  chair  with  his 
feet  tilted  upon  a  table  he  apparently  was  buried 
in  a  newspaper  though  he  read  not  a  line. 

He  was  all  attention  to  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  the  tall  man  whom  he 
made  out  at  last  to  be  chief  of  police. 

“It’s  an  outrage,  captain.” 

“It  is,  governor.” 

“  And  must  tie  broken  up.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“This  last  act  of  the  James  Boys  is  auda¬ 
cious.” 

“  And  they've  got  recruits.” 

“  New  recruits?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“  The  Fords." 

“  I  don’t  know  them.” 

“Never  heard  of  them?” 

“No.” 

“  Well,  they  are  desperadoes.” 

“They  must  be  young.” 

“They  are.” 

“  How  old?” 

“  Bob  Ford  is  not  over  eighteen.” 

“  And  the  other?” 

“  Is  Charley.” 

“  A  brother?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Younger?” 

“  No.” 

“  How  much  older?” 

“  Two  years.” 

“These  must  be  a  late  acquisition  to  the 
James  Boys’  gang?” 

“They  are.” 

“How  long  have  they  been  with  them?” 

“  Not  over  a  year.” 

“  A  year?” 

“  Yes.” 

“So  long?” 

“  It  seems  so.” 

Then  came  a  few  moments’  silence. 

Bob  Ford’s  interest  became  so  intense  that  he 
had  all  he  could  do  not  to  betray  his  presence. 

At  last  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  chief  of 
police  asking: 

“Governor,  where  are  they  from?” 

“  The  Fords?” 

“Yes.” 

“Clay  county,  I  believe.” 

“  Clay  county?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  were  they?” 

“Before  they  joined  the  James  Bovs’ band?” 
“Yes.” 

“  Farmer  boys.” 

“  Honest?” 

“  So  they  seem  to  have  been.” 

“Perhaps,  governor,  they  were  superinduced 
or  persuaded  to  become  outlaws.” 

“  I  believe  it.” 

“  Jesse  and  Frank  James  have  a  way  of  en¬ 
ticing  young  men  into  crime.” 

“  They  are  bad  men.” 

“They  are,  and  I  intend  before  my  term  of 
governor  is  over  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence. 
Now  if  these  Ford  Boys  could  only  be  induced  to 
repent.” 

“  Can’t  they?” 

“  I  believe  they  can.  They  are  young  fel¬ 
lows  just  entering  on  a  career  of  crime,  aud^liave 
not  yet  become  case-hardened.” 

“Perhaps  not.” 


“  If  they  could  be  made  give  Jesse  away?” 

“  Governor?” 

“  What?” 

“  That’s  the  thing  to  do.” 

Just  then  some  one  came  to  call  the  governor, 
and  the  very  interesting  conversation  was  brokeD 
up. 

Charley  and  Bob  went  to  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  was  over  decided  to  go  to  the  theater. 

Joe  K.  Emmet  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  wa3 
playing  Fritz  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

■  They  went  to  the  theater  and  were  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  entertainment. 

When  they  came  out  they  started  down  to¬ 
ward  the  river  front. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  been  in  St. 
Louis,”  said  Bob,  with  a  laugh.  “  Let’s  take  in 
the  town.” 

“  All  right,”  Charley  answered. 

Tnen  they  wandered  to  Almond  street. 

“Charley,  we  can  get  out  of  this  at  any  time 
we  want  to,”  said  Bob. 

“We  can?” 

u  Yps  ”  • 

“  How?” 

Then  Bob  told  him  what  he  had  overheard 
the  governor  say. 

“  Does  he  mean  it?” 

“  He  does.” 

“  Well - ” 

But  before  they  could  say  anv  more,  a  wild 
yell  went  up  on  the  air  about  them. 

They  had  wandered  into  a  dark  street,  and 
half  a  dozen  drunken  boatmen,  who  had  been 
ejected  on  account  of  their  boisterous  conduct 
from  a  saloon,  now  fell  in  their  blind  furry  upon 
the  Ford  Boys. 

Bob  and  Charley  laid  about  them  right  and 
left. 

The  uproar  and  shouts  and  yells  were  heard 
for  blocks  around. 

The  policeman  sprang  his  rattle  and  hurried 
to  the  scene,  and  ere  Bob  and  Charley  Ford 
could  comprehend  what  was  about  to  occur  to 
them,  each  was  seized  by  the  strong  armed  of¬ 
ficer,  and  a  voice  hissed  in  their  ears: 

“  Out  for  a  lark,  are  ye,  my  youngsters?  Well, 
we’ll  take  care  o’  ye.  You’ll  go  to  the  lock  up, 
and  pay  a  fine,  or  pound  stone  for  this.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

OVtfR  THE  BIG  BRIDGE. 

The  Ford  Boys  were  stui.ued  by  their  sudden 
capture. 

What  should  they  do? 

If  they  were  taken  to  prison,  no  doubt  they 
would  be  discovered. 

The  large  quantity  of  money  they  had  about 
them  might  attract  attention. 

The  policemen  clung  to  them  with  wonderful 
tenacity  which  forbade  their  making  any  effort  at 
escape. 

Other  policemen  were  hurrying  forward  and 
already  quite  a  posse  had  gathered  about. 

“  What’s  the  row  here,  officer  Holland?”  asked 
a  sergeant  of  police,  hurrying  forward  at  the  head 
of  a  dozen  men. 

“  Some  young  bloods  were  on  a  racket,”  said 
the  officer. 

“  Were  they?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  you  hauled  them  in?” 

“  Yes,  we  got  five  of  them.” 

“  We  were  doing  no  wrong, ”r?aid  Bob  Ford. 

“  You  wasn’t,  warn’t  ve?”  asked  a  policeman. 

“  No.” 

“  Didn't  I  see  ye  fight?” 

“  Yes— but  in  defense.” 

“  Nonsense.” 

“  It’s  true,  sergeant.” 

“  Ha.  ha,  I  would  like  to  see  you  make  Ser¬ 
geant  Prince  believe  anything  when  we  say  it 
isn’t  so.” 

“  Release  us,  please.” 

No,  we  don’t  please  to  do  so.” 

“  You  don’t?” 

Bob’s  eyes  flashed  dangerously. 

“  We  don’t.” 

He  felt  his  indignation  rising  within  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  scarce  restrain 
himself  from  making  a  desperate  effort  for 
liberty. 

There  were  a  brace  of  deadly  revolvers  in  his 
belt,  and  he  would  have  only  to  draw  them  and 
play  havoc  among  the  police. 

But  could  he  escape? 

He  was  in  a  great  city.  They  were  but  two, 
and  already  a  dozen  policeman  were  all  about 
them. 

Others  were  coming,  and  a  whistle  or  the 
rattle  of  a  single  club  would  call  a  hundred. 

“  It’s  no  use,”  thought  Bob;  “  we  would  only 
be  shot  down,  and  that  would  end  it.” 
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Put  to  bo  taken  to  the  station  ami  examined 
would  certainly  be  equally  perilous. 

He  and  Charlie  stocd  side  by  side.  They  were 
surrounded  by  police,  and  there  was  such  a  con¬ 
stant  jabbering  and  hubbub  going  on  all  around 
them  that  they  could  not  hear  what  the  boys 
said  to  each  other. 

The  three  drunken,  roystering  boatmen  who 
had  been  captured  were  making  the  night 
hideous  with  their  yells  and  protestations  of  in¬ 
nocence. 

“  Charley!”  Bob  whispered. 

lie  succeeded  in  arresting  his  brother’s  atten¬ 
tion  without  the  police  knowing  it. 

What,  Bob?” 

“  What  had  we  better  do?" 

“  Submit.” 

“  1 1*8  dangerous.” 

“  What  else  can  we  do?” 

“  Resist.” 

“  That’s  death.” 

“Better  death  than  capture  if - ” 

“  Well,  there’s  a  hope,”  interrupted  Charley. 

A  score  of  policemen  were  on  ban  i  by  this 
time. 

The  drunken,  boisterous  fellows  were  led  away 
hooting,  yelliug  and  singing  toward  the  station. 

Only  the  Ford  Brothers  remained. 

“  Bob!”  whispered  Charley. 

“  What?” 

“  Let’s  try  to  buy  o 8.” 

‘•That’s  it,”  thought  Bob. 

Then  he  plucked  the  policeman  nearest  him 
aside  and  said : 

“  Can  I  speak  with  you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“  Now,  sir,  we  are  not  bad  fellows.” 

“  Oh,  they  all  say  that." 

“  We  are  not  very  bad.  We  were  never  ar¬ 
rested  before  in  our  lives." 

That’s  the  old,  old  story.” 

“  But  I  am  telling  the  truth.” 

“  Same  old  gag.” 

“  Look  at  us  and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that 
we  are  not  city  men.” 

No,  I  know  that.” 

••  We  are  not  toughs.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

“  Now  we  are  just  in  the  city  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives,  and  it  would  break  the  hearts  of 
our  parents  to  know  that  we  had  been  locked 
up.” 

“  Would  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  think  of  that  before  you 
started  out  to  paint  the  town  vermilion?” 

“  Now,  officer,  I  am  willing  to  do  the  fair 
thing  with  you  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  How  much?” 

“  How  much  what?” 

“  Money.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  bribe  me?”  cried  the  officer, 
indignantly.  “  If  that  is  your  little  game,  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  it  can’t  be  done." 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  then?” 

“  I  merely  wanted  to  put  up  ten  or  twenty 
dollars  with  you  for  our  appearance  at  court  to¬ 
morrow.” 

That’s  equivalent  to  a  bribe.” 

“  No,  sir,  I  would  come.” 

“  You’ll  come  now.” 

Bob  Ford  found  that  all  efforts  to  get  away 
were  unavailing,  and  their  situation  was  becom¬ 
ing  alarming. 

He  was  taken  back  to  his  brother  Charley  and 
both  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  go  to 
prison. 

“  Won’t  it  work,  Bob,”  Charley  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

“  No.” 

“  What’ll  we  do  now?” 

“  Submit.” 

“  Couldn't  resist?” 

“  No,  It’s  too  late  now.” 

Then  the  policemen  came  to  them  and  the  ser¬ 
geant  said: 

“  Well,  boys,  are  you  ready?” 

“  Ready  for  what’”  Bob  asked. 

“  To  go  to  the  station.’’ 

“No.” 

“  What  have  you  to  do  first?" 

“  To  live  a  lifetime.” 

it  was  only  a  grim  joke,  and  the  officers 
smiled. 

“  Bring  them  on,  Holland." 

The  officers  started,  but  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  they  were  met  by  two  more  policemen, 

“  Hold!”  said  one  of  them. 

“  What’s  wrong?” 

"  The  captain  sent  us  to  see  you.” 

“  To  see  us?”  asked  the  sergeant. 


“  Yes.” 

<•  Why— on  what  business?” 

Then  one  of  the  new  comers  whispered  a  few 
words  to  the  officer. 

“  Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  will  you  two  take  them  and  we’ll  go 
back  and  attend  to  that?” 

“  Have  you  ironed  them?” 

“  Yes — both  have  been  handcuffed  together 
and  though  they  were  armed,  neither  could  use 
a  weapon. 

“  Then  we  can  take  them  safely,”  said  one  of 
the  new  policeman. 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  are  not  dangerous.” 

“  Little  did  the  officers  dream  who  tiiey  were 
dealing  with.  Had  they  known  that  those  two 
men  were  members  of  the  James  Boys’  band, 
they  would  not  have  said  they  were  not  danger¬ 
ous. 

The  officers  who  had  the  Ford  Boys  in  charge 
turned  them  over  to  the  new  comers  and  started 
down  the  street,  when  one  of  the  new  comers,  a 
large,  broad  shouldered  man,  whose  form  was 
incased  in  a  well  fitting  blue  coat  and  who  wore 
a  policeman’s  helmet  on  his  head,  called  to 
them : 

“  Hold  a  moment!” 

“  Well,  what  now?” 

“  Let  us  have  the  key?” 

“  What  key?” 

“  To  the  handcuffs.” 

“Certainly.  You  will  want  to  take  them  off'.” 

Then  he  handed  over  the  keys  and  the  Ford 
Boys  in  charge  of  the  new  guards  and  started 
away. 

They  knew  not  whither  they  were  going,  and 
having  little  hope  now  of  escape,  their  hearts 
sunk  within  them. 

Their  new  guards  turned  into  a  dark  alley  and 
followed  it  for  some  time  until  they  suddenly 
said: 

Halt.” 

Ail  was  now  utter  darkness. 

“This  way,  be  careful,  Bob.”  said  one  of  the 
policeman  in  a  whisper. 

“Bob— what  do  you  know - ” 

“  Hush,”  said  the  officer  in  a  whisper.  “  It  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  safety,  you  will  keep 
quiet.” 

Then  to  his  utter  amazement  the  officer  said: 

“  Let  me  unlock  you  and  you  can  go  easier.” 

With  the  key  he  removed  tiie  handcuffs  and 
added : 

“  Now  come  down  in  this  basement  building.” 

They  followed  him. 

There  was  something  in  the  voice  of  the  man 
which  was  strangely  familiar  to  the  Ford  Boys. 

They  were  conducted  down  a  steep  flight  of 
narrow  steps,  through  a  dark  corridor  and  found 
themselves  in  a  small  room. 

One  of  the  officers  turned  up  the  gas  which 
was  burning  dimly  and  the  room  was  lighted. 

“Sit  down,  Bob,  sit  down,  Charley,”  said  the 
officer. 

They  did  so. 

The  officer  laid  aside  his  helmet,  his  wig  and 
false  whiskers  and  before  them  stood  Jesse 
James. 

“  Jesse  James?”  cried  Bob  and  Charley  in  a 
breath  starting  to  their  feet. 

“S — h!  keep  quiet,”  said  Jesse.  “You  must 
ever  be  cool.  Now  how  did  you  get  in  that 
scrape?  Tell  me  the  truth,  for  I  will  be  sure  to 
learn  it  sooner  or  later.” 

“We  were  simply  going  down  the  street  when 
we  were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  drunken  sailors,” 
said  Bob.  “  That  is  all  we  know.” 

“  Well,  young  men,  you  must  learn  a  lesson 
by  this  ” 

“Why  are  you  here,  Jesse,  and  how  did  you 
come  to  be  on  the  police  force,  and  who — why 
this  other  man  is  Frank  James!” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I  am  amazed.” 

“It  would  all  he  simple  enough  if  you  could 
understand  it,  Bob,  but  at  present  we  will  not 
explain.  Now  you  two  must  leave  St.  Louis  for 
a  day  or  two.” 

“  Are  you  two  going  to  leave  also?” 

“No;  not  for  a  few  days.  We’ve  got  some 
work  to  do.” 

“  Where  must  we  go?"  asked.  Bob. 

“  Across  the  big  bridge." 

“Into  Illinois?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When’” 

“  At  once.” 

“  This  night?” 

“  This  hour.” 

“  But  our  luggage?” 

“  It's  nt  the  hotel.” 

“  Yes." 

'•  I’ll  get  it.” 


“Can  you?” 

“  Yes." 

“  But  won’t  we  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
discovered?” 

••No.” 

Then  from  inside  pockets  of  their  coats  the 
p3uedo  police  took  small  packages,  which  proved 
on  examination  to  contain  each  a  wig  and  pair 
of  gray  whiskers. 

Both  were  disguised  in  a  few  moments,  so 
that  they  could  not  have  been  known  by  their 
own  grandmother. 

“  Now  go.” 

So  the  Ford  Boys  issued  forth,  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue  and,  boarding  a  street  car, 
crossed  the  great  bridge  over  into  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BACK  TO  MISSOURI. 

When  the  street  car  reached  East  St.  Loui? 
and  stopped  there,  the  Fcrd  Boys  got  out  of  it 
and  then  Bob  said: 

“  Well,  Charley,  what  w\jl  we  do  now?” 

“  The  night  is  more  than  half  speut,  Bob.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  am  sleepy.” 

“  So  am  I.” 

“  Let’s  go  the  hotel.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Come  on.” 

They  went  a  short  distance  when  they  heard  a 
darky  singing  : 

“  We’s  gwine  to  de  shuckin’  o’  de  corn, 

Yes,  we’s  a  gwine  to  de  shuckin’  o’  de  corn — ” 

“  Hello,  Sambo!”  called  Bob. 

“  I  ain’t  Sambo.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Pompey.” 

“  Well,  Pompey,  where  is  the  nearest  tavern?” 

“D’yermean  hotel,  boss’” 

“  Yes.” 

“Golly,  dat’s  mine  zactly.” 

“  Are  you  a  runner  for  a  hotel?” 

“Betliz.  Come  right  erlong.” 

“  How  far  is  it?” 

“  ’Tain’t  fur.  Be  dar  soon.” 

“  Well,  lead  on.” 

“  Come  on.” 

The  negro  led  them  down  a  narrow,  dirty 
street  and  brought  up  at  a  great,  gloomy,  for¬ 
saken-looking  store-house. 

It  stood  in  the  worst  part  of  town. 

“  Heah  you  iz.  boss.” 

They  entered  the  hotel  by  a  great,  old-faslvr  <T~ 
ed,  heavy  oaken  door,  which  was  open.'  v' 

Inside  in  the  far  distance,  lighted  by  a  candle 
which  burned  low  in  its  socket,  was  a  clerk’s 
desk,  and  behind  it  a  shock-headed  fellow  of 
twenty-five  asleep. 

“Say,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,  wake  up,  won’t  yer?” 

“No,  I  won’t!” 

“Golly,  yer  will.” 

“  Go  away,  an’  let  me  alone,  nr  L’ll  bust  yer 
crust!”  growled  the  sleepy  clerk,  who.  sitting'  in 
a  chair,  leaned  over  on  the  desk  and  slept. 

“  No,  ye  won’t,  Jimmy.” 

“  Go  away.” 

“  Heah’s  two  gemmans  come  to  stay  all  night, 
an’  dey  want  a  bed,  Jimmy.” 

“Where  are  they?”  asked  Jimmy,  raising  a 
bloated,  sleepy-looking  face,  and  glaring  at  Bob 
and  Charlie. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  Bob. 

“  What  d’yer  want?” 

“  A  bed.” 

“  Fur  two?’' 

“  Yes.” 

“  Hain’t  got  but  one  bed.  Here.  Pomp,  take 
’em  ter  Number  69.” 

He  handed  the  negro  a  key,  and  soon  was 
snoring  over  his  desk. 

“Come  on,  boss,”  said  Pomp,  as  with  the  key 
he  hurried  up  an  old  rickety  stairway  which  was 
utterly  barren  of  carpet  or  any  kind  of  covering. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  strange  dark  dismal 
looking  apartment.  The  walls  were  blackened. 
The  paper  in  many  places  had  been  pulled  off. 

There  was  an  old  musty  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  the  furniture  was  all  old  and  dilapidated. 

A  great  broad  fireplace  was  in  the  room  with 
a  wide  old  fashioned  chimney. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fireplace  had  not  been 
used  for  a  long  time. 

For  a  moment  Bob  crazed  at  their  surround¬ 
ings,  and  Mien  dismissed  the  negro. 

“  We  will  now  go  to  bed.”  ho  said  to  Charier. 

“  It’s  not  a  very  inviting  bed.  Bob.” 

"  No.” 

“  And  Bob — did  you  notice  that  nigger." 

“  Yes.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  face’” 

•  “  I  never  saw  a  more  villainous  face." 
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“  He  is  a  thief.” 

“  A  thug.” 

“  One  would  hardly  care  to  sleep  here.” 

“  We  can  sleep  oue  at  a  time.” 

Bob  yawned. 

Charley  yawned. 

“  Let’s  go  to  bed.” 

“  All  right.”  here  we  go.” 

Both  went  to  bed.  There  was  but  one  bed,  II 
was  wide  and  hard,  evidently  the  mattress  was 
boards. 

••  Bob  do  you  want  to  sleep  in  front?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Very  well— put  your  pistols  under  your  head.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  When  both  were  in  bed,  Bob  remarked: 

“  It’s  not  a  very  good  bed,  Charley,  but  it  is 
much  better  than  the  jail.” 

..  Yes— Bob.” 

“  What?” 

“  Is  the  door  locked?” 

No.” 

“  Get  up  and  lock  it.” 

Bob,' who  was  very  sleepy,  climbed  out  of  the 
bed  and  went  to  the  door. 

“  There  is  no  key  to  it,  Charlpy.” 

“  Isn’t  there?” 

“  No.” 

“  Look  outside.” 

“  I  have.” 

“  Put  a  chair  under  the  knob  and  press  it 
closed.” 

Bob  did  so 

“  There,  no  one  could  get  in  without  us  know¬ 
ing  it,”  said  Bob. 

He  went  back  to  the  bed  and  climbed  in. 

“  Now,  Charley,  we  must  only  one  sleep  at  a 
time.” 

“  That’s  best.” 

“  Who  will  sleep  first?'' 

“  I  don’t  care.” 

“  You  may,  Charley.” 

All  right.  How  long  shall  I  sleep?" 

“  Until  daylight.” 

“  And  you?” 

“  I  will  sleep  until  noon.” 

This  matter  being  settled  Charley  soon  fell 
asleep. 

Bob  Ford  left  the  candle  burning  in  the  room, 
and  as  belay  there  gazing  into  the  great  fire¬ 
place  and  dark  chimney  he  could  not  repress 
some  strange  feelings  of  awe  which  came  over 
him. 

There  was  something  so  strange,  we  might  al¬ 
most  say  wonderful,  in  the  tire-place. 

^  But  anon  ,”ob’s  eyes  grew  heavy,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  they  closed. 

Two  or  three  times  he  opened  them  and  gazed 
at  the  chimney. 

But  there  wa3  nothing  about  the  broad,  old 
black  fire-place  that  was  actually  suspicious, 
save  its  quaint  and  curious  make.  Its  vast  width 

and  depth.  , 

.  His  eyes  again  closed,  and  despite  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  keep  awake  he  was  almost  asleep  when 
he  woke  with  a  start. 

What  was  it? 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  saw  a  man  s  head 

in  the  fire-place.  . 

Was  that  a  head  or  was  he  dreaming? 

The  head,  if  he  saw  one,  was  hanging  down 
from  the  chimney  and*peeping  at  him  under  the 


arch. 

But  on  opening  his  eyes  wide  and  starting  up 
in  bed,  Bob  saw  nothing  but  the  vast  black 
space  in  the  chimney. 

“It  was  only  a  dream!’  he  thought. 

“What’s  the  matter  Boh!”  asked  Charley, 
who  wus  awakened  by  Boll’s  sudden  stai  t. 

“I  was  dreaming,  Charley,  that  was  all. 
“Dreaming.  Have  you  been  asleep. 

“I  guess  f  was.” 

“On  guard?”  .  „ 

“I’ll  not  do  it  again.  Go  to  sleep,  Charley. 
In  a  few  minutes  Charley  again  snored. 

Bob  Ford  was  not  quite  certain  that  he  slept 
when  he  saw  the  head  in  the  chimney. 

“  I  half  believe  it  was  real,”  he  said. 

Then  he  quietly  drew  a  pistol  from  under  ms 
head,  and  with  one  eye  closed,  watched  the 

ChK below' the  great  arcli  he  saw  something 

^iTwaf  a  woolly  head,  coming  down  head  first. 
Then  a  pair  of  baleful  black  eyes. 

“Gollv.  dey  sleeps  dis  time.” 

It  was  Pomp  who  was  letting  himself  down 

the  chimney  head  first. 

His  head  and  shoulderB  were  down  far  enough 
for  Bob  to  see  that  he  held  a  great,  murderous- 

looking  knife  in  his  right  hand.  . 

Then  the  villainous  face  of  the  darky  was 
contracted  in  a  most  hideous  grin,  as  he  said:  ^ 
“Golly,  dey’s  boff  got  money.  1 11  do  it,  an 


drop  ’em  in  de  chimney,  an’  nobody  won’t  nebber 
know  it.  Jimmy  war  too  drunk  to  remember 
dat  dey  ebber  come  here  at  all.” 

For  some  cause,  the  head,  shouluers  and  arms 
of  the  negro  were  again  drawn  up  into  the  chim¬ 
ney  out  of  sight  of  Bob  Ford. 

The  plan  of  the  negro  was  now  quite  evident. 
It  was  his  intention  to  kill  the  white  men,  rob 
them,  and  drop  their  bodies  in  that  old  chimney, 
which  yawned  like  an  enormous  cavern  of  death 
to  receive  them. 

Their  bodies  might  lie  there  ages  before  they 
would  be  discovered. 

It  puzzled  Bob  a  little  at  first  to  know  how 
their  would-be  assassin  got  in  the  chimney,  but 
when  1  e  remembered  that  an  old  fashioned 
crane  hung  way  up  in  its  capacious  throat  and 
reflected  that  by  aid  of  a  rope  an  active  negro 
could  go  up  or  down  in  the  chimney  with  head 
up  or  down  at  will,  and  peek  in  at  every  room 
to  which  a  fire-place  had  been  made. 

Bob  quietly  cocked  his  revolver  and  laid  it 
beside  his  pillow,  and  pulled  the  cover  up  over  it 
so  that  only  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  protruded. 

He  left  an  open  space  along  the  barrel  for  him 
to  sight  it,  and  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
waited  for  the  appearance  again  of  the  negro. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Scarce  had  he  got  himself  in  good  position 
when  the  woolly  head  again  appeared. 

The  wicked  eyes  now  gleamed  like  living  coals 
of  fire,  and  the  grinning  teeth  had  something 
about  them  that  was  hideous. 

Bob  waited  until  the  head  was  down  and  the 
arm  holding  the  knife. 

He  could  see  the  rope  with  which  Pomp  was 
lowering  himself. 

The  negro  had  begun  to  turn  himself  in  the 
chimney  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  his  in¬ 
tended  victim,  when - 

Bang! 

Loud  and  deafening  rang  the  report. 

The  shot  awoke  Charley. 

There  came  neither  groan  nor  cry  from  Pomp. 

At  the  crack  of  t lie  pistol  he  let  go  of  his  hold 
on  the  rope  and  plunged  head  first  down  into  the 
chimney. 

The  knife  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  with  such  deadly  intent,  slipped  from  his 
grasp  and  fell  with  a  jingling  sound  on  the 
hearth  within  the  room,  while  Pomp  disappeared 
down  the  main  flue  of  the  chimney. 

“  Bob — Boli!  what  is  it?”  asked  Charley,  start¬ 
ing  up  with  his  revolver. 

“  No  danger  now,  Charley.” 

“  What  was  ii?” 

“  A  nigger.” 

“Did  you  shoot  him?” 

“  Don’t  know,  but  think  I  did.” 

Bob  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  to  the  fire¬ 
place. 

He  stood  up  in  it  and  peeped  over  the  back 
jamb  down  into  the  great  dark  flue,  but  all  was 
silent  as  tne  grave. 

Charley,  who  was  still  mystified,  demanded  to 
know  what  it  all  meant. 

Bob  coolly  picked  up  the  knife  which  Pomp 
had  dropped,  and  holding  it  up,  said: 

“  This  is  a  dangerous  looking  weapon.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  it  don’t  belong  to  either  one  of  us.” 

“  No.” 

“  Charley?” 

“  Well?” 

“  Get  up  and  dress.” 

“  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Back  to  Missouri.  We  can’t  leave  Illinois 
any  too  soon.” 

The  Ford  Boys  rapidly  dressed  and  hurried 
from  the  house. 

The  clerk  was  still  sleeping  over  the  desk,  so 
without  waiting  for  any  such  trifling  prelimin¬ 
aries  as  paying  bills  they  hurried  from  the  house. 

Day  had  begun  to  dawn.  They  went  down  to 
the  river  and  found  a  fisherman  getting  out  his 
boat. 

“  How  much  will  you  charge  to  cross  us  over 
below  the  city?"  asked  Bob. 

“  Five  dollars.” 

“Get  in,  Charley,  and  we’ll  go.” 

They  took  their  places  in  the  boat  and  were 
rowed  over  into  Missouri,  landing  below  Canun- 
delet,  and  started  out  in  the  country. 

Once  more  they  were  in  Missouri. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BROTHERS  MAKE  A  STAND. 

Three  days  later  two  young  men  mounted 
on  throughbred  horses  were  galloping  along  a 
wooded  road  a  few  miles  northwest  of  St.  Louis. 

Suddenly  there  loomed  up  before  them  a  man. 

There  is  nothing  so  very  uncommon  in  meet¬ 
ing  a  man  on  a  country  road,  but  there  was 


something  alarmingly  uncommon  about  this  man. 
He  was  on  foot,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  held  a  double-barreled  shot-gun  to  his 
shoulder. 

“  Halt!”  he  cried. 

The  two  young  horsemen  came  to  a  halt. 

There  could  be  no  question  hut  that  he  meant 
the  command  for  them,  for  the  doulde-barreled 
gun  was  pointed  at  them. 

They  were  near  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
cocked  and  that  he  had  both  fingers  on  the 


triggers. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Bob  Ford,  for 
the  two  young  men  on  horseback  were  the  Ford 
Boys. 


“  Surrender!”  cried  the  man  with  the  shot¬ 


gun. 

“  Surrender?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  both  of  us  shall  sur¬ 
render?1'  asked  Bob.  whose  horse  kept  prancing 
about,  and  Bob’s  right  hand  at  the  same  time 
fell  on  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

“  I  think  I  do.” 

“  Who  shall  we  surrender  to?” 

“  The  sheriff  o’  this  county.” 

“  Are  you  the  sherifl?” 

“  No — I  am  his  deputy.” 

Never  was  there  a  more  stupid-looking  pair 
than  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  at  this  mome  t. 

They  seemed  not  to  comprehend  what  the 
man  said. 

••  What  have  you  got  to  do  with  us?”  Bob 
asked. 

*•  Arrest  you.” 

“  Arrest  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“What  for?” 

“Stealin’.” 

“  What  have  I  stole?” 

“  The  horse  you  ride.” 

“You  are  mistakeu,  man.  I  never  saw  you 
before.” 

“  And  I  never  saw  you  before.” 

“  Then  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  know  I 
stole  this  horse?” 

“That  horse  belonged  to  Arthur  Bellzer.” 

“  You  arc  mistaken.” 

“  I  am  not.” 

“  It  was  another  like  him.” 

••  It  was  not.  Stand  where  you  are  and  I  will 
call  the  sherifl,  who  will  show  you  his  warrant 
for  arrest  ing  you.” 

But  the  Ford  Boy9  had  no  notion  of  waiting 
for  the  sheriff. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Just  as  the  deputy  put  his  whistle  to  his  lips 
to  cull  the  sheriff  both  Bob  and  Cfarley  fired. 

One  of  the  bullets  struck  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
and  though  the  bullet  did  not  even  wound  the 
deputy,  it  stunned  him  a  little  and  causea  him 
to  stagger. 

“  Down  on  him.  Charley!”  whispered  Bob. 

Before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  from  their 
pistols,  and  before  the  echoes  of  the  shots  had 
ceased  to  reverberate  among  the  hills.  Charley 
ami  Bob  Ford  clapped  spurs  to  their  steeds  and 
dashed  like  thunderbolts  on  the  confused, 
stunned  deputy. 

“  Down  you  go!"  yelled  Boh,  as  his  flying 
horse  struck  the  deputy  and  sent  him  head  over 
heels  at  the  roadside. 

“  Hark,  away!” 

“  Come  down  to  it,  Ned.” 

Their  horses  sped  like  thunderbolts  along  the 
road. 

Every  since  they  had  stolen  the  horses  the 
night  before  from  a  hitch-rack  at  a  country 
church  they  had  been  closely  pursued. 

It  was  the  only  time  they  hail  been  run  so 
close. 

Now  they  found  themselves  so  completely 
hemmed  in  that  they  wTere  forced  to  break  . 
through,  for  the  sheriff’s  deputies  had  headed 
them  ofl'. 

I  “  Slacken  speed,  Bob,"  said  Charley. 

“  We  are  not  out  of  danger  yet,  Charley.” 

“  I  know  it  ” 

“  Then  why  slacken  speed?” 

“  So  as  not  to  run  our  horses  down.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  Did  wi  break  that  deputy’s  neck?” 

“  I  think  not” 

“  It  was  a  close  shave  for  us.” 

“  It  was.” 

“  Once  or  twice  I  almost  felt  his  buckshot  io 
my  back.” 

“  He  didn’t  call  the  sheriff.” 

“  No.  but  we  did.” 

“  How?” 

“  Our  shots.” 

“  Yes— of  course  those  shots  were  heard  and 
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the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  will  soon  be  hard  on 
our  heels." 

The  Ford  Boys  were  now  travelings  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  was  devoid  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs. 

There  were  no  means  whereby  they  could  head 
off  the  fugitives,  and  Bob  and  Charley  had  test¬ 
ed  their  norses  enough  to  know  that  they  could 
travel  as  far  in  a  day  as  any  horses,  and  that  for 
speed  and  endurance  they  perhaps  had  no 
superior. 

They  traveled  on  until  noon,  when  they  halted 
at  a  house. 

“Can  you  give  us  some  dinner  at  once,  ar.d 
feed  our  horses?”  Bob  asked. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  farmer. 

“  All  right ;  be  quick.” 

“  Dinner  is  waitin’.” 


“  Bring  it  here.” 

“  In  the  yard?” 

“  Yes;  spread  a  table  under  this  tree.” 

“  And  your  horses?” 

“  Feed  ’em.” 

“  Put  ’em  in  the  barn?” 

“  No.” 

“  Where?” 

“  There  is  a  bough  by  the  gate.” 
i  “  Feed  'em  there?” 

“  Yes." 

The  Ford  Boys  dismounted  and  took  the  bits 
from  the  horses’  mouths,  but  did  not  remove  the 
saddles. 

There  was  some  water  in  a  trough,  and  they 
let  the  horses  drink. 

Two  red-headed  girls  brought  out  a  table  and 
placed  it  under  a  locust  tree  and  spread  a  cloth. 

In  five  minutes  the  Ford  Boys  were  eating 
their  dinners,  and  their  horses  were  eating  their 
oats. 

“  Where  be  you  men  goin’?”  asked  the  farmer 
suspiciously. 

“  To  Clay  county.” 

“  Clay  county?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Rid  hard,  I  guess.” 

“Rather,"  Bob  answered. 


“  Well,  I  think  so  ter  look  at  yer  horses.  All 
drippin’  wet  with  sweat.” 

“  Hello,  pop,”  cried  one  of  the  girls.  “  Here 
came  a  lot  o’  men.” 

“  Bob?” 

“  Charley!” 

••  To  horse.” 

There  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs. 

The  Ford  Boys  leaped  to  their  horses. 

“  In  the  house,  if  you  value  your  lives,”  cried 
Bob. 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

It  seemed  as  if  the  air  was  full  of  buckshot. 

The  shot  rattled  against  the  fence,  cut  the 
leaves  from  the  cherry  trees,  and  whizzed  thick 
as  hail  about  the  Ford  Boys. 


“  Are  you  hit,  Bob?” 

“  No— are  you,  Charley?” 

“  No.” 

“  It’s  a  wonder.” 

“  Hurry.  Hurry!” 

“  I  can’t  get  this  confounded  bit  in  his  mouth.” 

“Why?”' 

“  It  has  stuck.” 

But  after  another  trial  Bob  got  the  bit  in  his 
horse’s  mouth.  In  the  meanwde.  Bob  had 
brought  his  horse  around  so  as  to  make  a  breast¬ 
work  of  him,  and  had  opened  tire  on  the  enemy 
who  were  approaching  up  the  hill. 

“  Are  you  all  right  now,  Bob?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Mount.” 

Bob  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 

“Hark,  away.” 

Down  the  road  they  thundered. 

“There  they  go — there  they  go!”  roared  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  voices  in  t  heir  rear, 

Then  the  thunder  of  hoofs  in  pursuit  sounded 
like  the  crack  of  doom.  The  very  earth  trem¬ 
bled. 

“  We’ll  have  em — we’li  have  ’em!”  cried  the 
sheriff,  who  led  the  pursuit. 

“  What  do  they  mean?"  Bob  asked. 

“  1  don’t  know,”  said  Charley. 

But  they  soon  were  to  know. 


The  Ford  Boys  were  leaving  their  foes  far  lie- 
hind,  when  suddenly,  as  they  galloped  over  a  hill, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  shout  and  saw  a  score  of 
pursuers  before  them. 

“We  are  headed  off!”  cried  Charley. 

“  Surrounded!” 

“  What  can  we  do?” 

“  Make  a  stand.” 

“  All  right.  We  will  die  right  here.  It  is  as 
good  spot  as  any  to  die  in.” 

Then  they  dismounted  to  make  one  last  grand 
stand. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  RIDGE  HILL  TRAGEDY. 

It  often  happens  that  deliverance  comes  just  at 
the  last  moment. 


It  was  true  in  this  case. 

The  Ford  Boys  had  just  abandoned  all  hope, 
and  with  grim  determination  had  prepared  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  from 
the  hills  above  them  there  came  a  tremendous 
yell. 

It  was  the  old  guerrilla  war  whoop  which  so 
often  startled  the  night  air  during  the  war. 

It  was  a  screech  more  terrible  than  any  In¬ 
dian  ever  gave  uuerauce  to. 

“Look.  Bob.” 

“  See,  Charley?” 

“It’s  Jess.” 

“  And  Frank.” 

“  Jim  Cummins  and  all  the  band.” 

“We  are  rescued.” 

“  Hurrah,  hurrah!” 

*  See,  they  scatter  the  posse  right  and  left.” 

So  they  did. 

With  rein  in  their  teeth  and  a  pistol  in  each 
hand  the  banditti  pursued  the  deputies,  pouring 
in  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  which  would  remind 
an  o.d  soldier  of  a  line  of  battle. 

"  Well,  boys,  had  a  close  call,  didn’t  you*" 
asked  Jesse  James,  as  be  galloped  up  to  where 
Bob  and  Charley  Ford  were. 

“  Rather,”  Bob  answered. 

"  What  were  you  going  to  do  if  we  hadn’t 
come?" 
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“  Fight.” 

“  And  surrender!” 

“  No,  fight  and  die.” 

“That’s  right,  Bob,"  cried  Jesse,  taking  Bob’s 
hand.  “  Now  you  talk  as  if  you  were  really 
made  of  the  right  stuff.” 

“We  are.” 

“I  am  glad  to  have  such  men.” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  surrendering,  Jesse 
James?  To  surrender  means  death.” 

Of  course  it  does.” 

“And  if  I  am  going  to  die  I  prefer  the  bullet 
to  the  rope.” 

This  was  a  doctrine  which  Jesse  James  took 
great  care  to  inculcate  in  his  men. 

“  Better  die  fighting  like  men  than  be  hung 
up  like  dogs,”  was  his  motto,  which  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  impress  on  their  minds. 


“  Away  from  here.  The  sheriff  will  raise  the 
militia,  I  suspect,  and  make  it  rather  warm  in 
tiiis  part  of  the  country.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Come  on.” 

The  cavalcade  wheeled  their  horses  about  and 
galloped  down  the  road. 

Then  they  traveled  all  day  and  until  late  in 
the  night  without  any  incident  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion. 

When  night  came  Jesse  halted  ids  band  in  the 
wood  and  held  a  few  moments’  consultation. 

“Say,  boys,  what  shall  we  do?”  he  asked. 
“Shall  we  spend  the  night  in  the  woods  or  go  to 
a  house?” 

“  Dare  we  go  to  a  house?”  asked  Bob. 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  house?” 


Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  kennel  of  the 
noisy  brutes  had  suddenly  been  turned  loose 
and  came  running  yelping  and  howling. 

Jesse,  dismounting,  said: 

“  George  must  sleep  sound  if  these  creatures 
won’t  wake  him.” 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Jess?”  Frank  asked. 

“  To  the  house.” 

“  Have  a  care.” 

“  There  is  no  danger.” 

“There  may  be.  You  take  too  many  risks.” 

“  You  are  growing  to  be  a  coward,  Frank.” 

“  No,  I  am  not.” 

“  Yes.  Then  why  are  you  so  cautious?” 

“Prudence  is  not  cowardice,”  Frank  re¬ 
sponded. 

“  I  am  sick  of  hearing  that  forever.” 

“  Well,  be  prudent.” 


“Jesse  James,  you  are  my  prisoner.”  “Carl  Greene!'’  “Surrender.”  “Crack!”  “Crack!”  Two  pistol  shots  rang  out 

in  quick  succession. 


Jesse  placed  a  tube  to  his  lips  and  sounded  a 
blast  , 

“That  will  call  in  the  stragglers  from  the  pur¬ 
suit.” 

“Will  they  kill  any  of  them?”  Charlie  Ford 

agkeci 

“  Weil,  they  may,”  Jesse  answered,  with  a 
laugh. 

“  Isn’t  it  better  not  to  shed  blood  if  it  can  be 
helped?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  Well,  it’s  not  necessary  now.” 

“The  boys  have  a  big  mad  on,  and  if  they 
should  run  on  to  any  of  the  sheriff’s  deputies 
now  I  couldn’t  answer  for  the  consequence-s. 
Truth  of  ttie  matter  is,  such  fellows  ought  to 
stay  at  their  homes  and  not  be  following  danger¬ 
ous  men  over  the  country.’’ 

“  Here  come  the  hoys.” 

“  Jim  Cummins?” 

“  I  am  here.” 

“  Dick  Little?” 

“Me,  too.” 

“  Wood  Hite?” 

“  I  am  here  also.” 

“  Ed  McMillan?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  now  we  will  go.” 

“  Where?” 


“  George  Spencer’s  house  is  not  far  from 
here.” 

“  Who  is  he?” 

“One  of  Quantrell’s  old  guard  ” 

“  Can  you  trust  him?” 

“  Trust  him?” 

“  Yes,  dare  you  trust  him?” 

“Ha,  hu,  ha,  you  know  but  very  little  of 
Quantrell’s  old  guard,  not  to  know  that  every 
member  of  it  can  he  trusted.” 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  it  can  be  trusted  or 
not!” 

“  Because  you  did  not  serve  with  Quantrell.” 

“No,  I  was  too  young.” 

“  So  you  were.” 

“  Weli,  Jesse,  if  we  can  trust  him,  if  you  are 
quite  sure  Spencer  won’t  betray  us,  we  will  go.” 

“  All  right.” 

Then  Jesse  wheeled  Siroc  about  and  cried: 

“  Come  on,  boys.” 

The  entire  cavalcade  was  soon  galloping 
through  the  woods  like  madmen. 

They  drew  close  to  a  large  commodious  farm¬ 
house,  and  Jesse  called: 

“  Ilelloa!” 

Dogs  barked. 

“  Helloa!” 

Dogs  barked  still  more  furiously. 


“  Here,  Bob,  hold  Siroc.  I  will  see  what  ails 
George.” 

“  If  you  find  the  house  filled  with  detect¬ 
ives - ’’  began  Frank  James,  as  Jesse  handed 

the  rein  to  Bob  Ford. 

“There  will  be  a  fight,  that’B  all,”  interrupted 
Jesse. 

Jesse  boldly  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 
yard. 

The  dogs  came  leaping  and  howling  toward 
him. 

They  jumped  up  about  him;  they  snapped  at 
his  hands. 

“  Get  out!”  cried  Jesse. 

Then  lie  administered  kicks  which  sent  the 
dogs  yelping  right  and  left. 

Jesse  in  this  manner  reached  the  door,  and 
rapped  on  it  with  his  knuckles. 

There  was  no  answer. 

lie  thumped  louder  with  his  fist. 

Then  an  old  head,  covered  with  a  nightcap, 
was  poked  out  of  the  window  above,  aud  a  shrill, 
cracked  voice  cried: 

“  What  yer  want?” 

“  Where  is  George  Spencer?" 

“  Not  at  hum.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

I  “  His  mother.” 

“  Where  is  George?” 
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“  W heVJwWtbeeyalJ0grne  ler  Col'l'Vay  cou,,ly’” 

“  Yigterday.”  ° 

“  Are  you  all  tbe  person  at  home?” 

Me  an  Billy,  iher  hired  boy.” 

Jesse  James  then  turned  about  and  returned 
to  nis  men. 

“  He’s  not  here.” 

“  What  are  you  goiugto  do?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

m?‘v.not  slet‘P  in  the  barn?”  suggested  Bob. 
Thats  the  very  idea,  Bob  Ford.” 

ligTi t ^  Went  l°  tt,e  barn’  and  ^P1  uutil  day- 

They  were  near  the  Clay  county  line,  and  next 
day  reached  it. 

Clay  countv  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
One  of  the' Janies  Boys  was  never  molested  in 
the  count}’,  became  an  old  adage,  from  the 

number  of  friends  they  had. 

Once  in  Clay  they  disbanded. 

Bob  and  Charley  Ford,  who  nearlv  always 

namedTeilr’  l°  the  h°U8e  °f  a  ma» 

frtemi  ^S„7?r,,kbSmi'°  0e  awo™ 

said  Wells!  Vej|ned  the  Jarnes  Boys,  hev  ye?” 
“Yes.”’ 

“  I  don’t  blame  ye.  It’s  a  mighty  sight  easier 
than  work...’  this  ground.  Tim  irount  s  too 
have  ter  sprout  peas.”  ’ 

Fon'ieB<n‘«dr^eeU  j*ere  abo,lt  a  week  when  the 
fjord  Boys  received  a  note,  which  said: 


“  Come  to  Rich  Hill. 


“Jess.” 


“  What  does  it  mean,  Charlev’” 

“  Don’t  know.  Bob.” 

“He  wants  us  there.” 

“Yes— and  let’s  go.” 

Then  they  called  to  Mr.  Wells. 

“What  d’yer  want?”  asked  Wells,  who  was 
shaving  hoops  near  the  house  WaS 

“How  far  is  it  to  Rich  Hill’” 

“  Ter  Rich  Hill?” 

“  Yes.” 

lemme  see.  Reckin  it  air  erbont 
tW«e.  n?’  bfteen’  ma.v  twenty  miles.  Why’” 

We  are  going  there.” 

“  When?” 

“  Now.” 

Rr^ir  won,t  j’err 

“ 11,8  cM  <»  w 

While  supper  was  being  looked  for  the  Ford 
Boys  spent  the  time  in  currying  their  horses  and 
rubbing  them  down,  feeding  them,  and  seeing 

fide.  ‘V  ^  'U  Pr'me  COIldiUo11  for  a  long 
mTbef)d'8t?nce  was  more  nparly  twenty-five 

S"  Rteb  mif7,  as  the  b079  learned  ere  they 

wrap™  P,taS"lsht-  8,,d  ti,e  »»• 

.i™  b1',t',s,ii”rn0r;skm"M  ,rom  ^ 

thJ5le“  Bo™  ‘he  C“”e  °f  11,8  -atl,erinS  01 

vo£‘a"|P|:rdBr“th8r!  r°de  int°  tbe  * 

“Halt!” 

“Hello,  who  are  you?”  asked  Bob. 

“  Quanirell.” 

“All  right.” 

Quantrell  was  the  password.  The  James 
Boys  then  gathered  about  Bob  and  Charley 

“DismnnT  If1  !!!  ,time’  b(W8-”  said  Jesse, 
dismount  and  we’ll  do  the  work.” 

a8ked  ''at  are  7°U  g°ing  t0  d0’  Jesse?”  Bob 

“  Blow  open  a  safe.” 

“A  safe?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  J  di(,n’t  think  burglary  was  in  your  line  ’’ 

“  VVhor1  eXaCtly’  but  weVe  »ot  an  ^pert.” 

“Jake  West,  from  New  York  ” 

“The  burglar’’” 

“  Yes.” 

“Good.  Now  what’s  i.een  done?” 

the  darke  i8.in  tbe  bank  novv’  has  c,u  the  hole  in 
the  safe  and  is  putting  In  the  fuse.” 

“•T*  WaS  in  a  8,na11  l,rick  •"Hiding  which 
stood  on  a  comer  of  the  street.  They  went  to 
it  and  could  hear  a  low  dull:  3 

Clink! 

Clink! 

In'.'u.BlrSI  tor”11™'  h"rsl“r  01,1  lli*  *"!' 
wMw  C"“rs“  8,1,1  »»l  of  the 


“  Full  the  window  down,  get  out  of  the  wav 
and  watch!  he  whispered.  y 

Then  came  a  scampering  in  every  direction 
A  rew  moineiita’ttwful  silence  and  follow  a  low 
muffled,  rumbling  report  which  had  been  partly 
smothered  by  ihe  cautious  burglar  P 

They  waited  a  little  longer  to  see  if  It  would 
be  beard,  if  any  one  would  come  to  tbe  hank- 
But  no  one  came.  ue  Da,lk’ 

Then  the  banditti  hurried  forward 
West  and  Jesse  James  entered  the  bank 
1  here  lay  the  safe  broken  into  fragment’s 
y  the  aid  of  a  dark  lantern  they  saw  the 

empty  them*’  aDd  dralv8rs  -a  pro ’cSV’fo 

Jesse  James?"’  '6l’8  ‘"'“y  '’O'”  b8re."  ”hisp«re<l 

“  Have  we  all  the  monev’” 

“Yes.” 

“  Come.” 

West  leaped  out  of  the  window. 

••  g».  «£>  »»’  tS: 

He  seized  Jesse  James.  uer’ 

But  it  was  the  last  act  of  his  life. 

Qmck  sure  and  swift  as  the  lightning’s  flash 
leapeil  tbe  knife  of  Jesse  James  from  its  sc-i  !>)».,.•  i 
into  the  breast  of  the  banker  a  ui  tl  e  Pa 

fSl!”0’'  ,ea'‘"-  "88d  hi^own 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  LEE’S  SUMMIT. 


Three  weeks  after  the  Ridge  Hill  tragedy  a 
young  man  arrived  at  Lee’s  Summit.  °  7 
He  was  a  prepossessing  young  fellow  with  a 

»  un'enrcer“d  » 

K«„rrsr  “*"“•  * piam  —s: 

tl,»‘,“w.Co0m3rai"ertiSe  *  S8,eama,l!'’  "SkeJ 
'<  win”  fnsw<rred  Harlan,  somewhat  sleepily. 
“  Yes  ’’ 1  am  iere  l°  take  the  Place-”  P  y 
“  Do  you  want  a  clerk?” 

Wmis  HaHan  was  a  man  addicted  to  drinking 
seal  over  8P6Clal  ,nor,lin=  was  ™re  than  half 

swered°:°1{ed  SleepUy  at  the  younS  man  a"d  an- 
‘  Yes.” 

‘  Well,  employ  me,  won’t  you?’ 

“  Do  you  think  yon’ll  do?” 

‘  Of  course,  or  I  should  not  have  aDplied  ” 

but  VhJv  iff"  expecting  some  clerKs  from  home, 
but  they  haven  t  come  — where’s  Fred’”  Willis 
asked  of  a  young  man  who  was  in  his  store 
Out  under  the  shed,  drunk  ” 

rh^5Staa.?ed  wiil  nev’er  amountto  an^- 

vounuMicwat'a  shor't  ,  I  is  [a  nee  away^foldin’® 

ku,pm8 TuE%wTh  a  Iady  CU8tomer  had  caased 

All  the  while  tlm  applicant  for  the  nosition 
wMBtandug  patiently  awaiting  HatlaiPs  ,ieci- 

and  putU  awiiy!”  “  1,1,18  of  ,ometbi„g 

f  aid  ‘B  zxx,  “  r r 

““srafW"0'--’' 

•‘Wgbim>w."WI,“  8"a"  1  co,nme"«f’ 

pl,!^0  I,0,,r8  11,8  "8»  npplicant  waa  e„t. 

ma“X™Jtl,^“n  ',UI1'  biu»o«y  for  the  re- 

At  night  when  the  store  had  closed  on,i  oil 
business  had  suspended,  the  new  clerk  from 
Harlans  might  have  been  seen  slowly  makiior 

iteS;ltadt-n8ewood  d08e 

“VVeli,  I  wonder  if  he’ll  be  there  to  ni-bt  or 
wifi  I  have  to  come  again,  again  and  aga?n  >’ 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  frame  of  tl-« 
speaker  as  he  said  to  himself: 

Therohlire-ii8tbm,anrdiln?ry  risk  1  am  running, 
linn  -  thousan(i  dangers  encirclino-  me” 

Fonn?"?»"nis»C  erk  ™  "0D8  0U,OT  t,‘“  «»'> 
ing  U?eTo“  ,lad  8  d«,>  ^  >»  fd»J- 

r,"C"ed  d88“8,‘ darkest  part  of 


mRSK  tan  bl»“'1  P'“i"8  8  18  bf 

It  went  echoing  through  the  woods. 

Then  all  became  silent. 

“He  hasn’t  come,”  thought  Bob. 

1  lien  there  came  from  far  across  the  hills  an 
answering  blast.  aD 

“  Ay,  he  is  ihere!” 

Then  Bob  burned  down  into  the  ravine  and 
came.l°Ward  the  P‘aCe  fr0IC  whence  tbe  signal 

“  Alia!”  cried  a  voice. 

Bob  stopped. 

“  Wliist!” 

“  Ay,  ay!” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  A  friend  to  the  faithful.” 

“  Counter - ” 

“Sign.” 

“Quant - ” 

“  Rell.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  after  such  a  comnlete 
exchange  of  countersigns  that  thev  were  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  same  band 
“  Bob!” 

*  *  *J 0880 

others  hS  &nd  th6  baDdit  m6t  and  SrasPed  ^cb 
“Sit,  down,  Bob.” 

-  wlnat  d°Wn  upon  a  mo88  covered  stone 
Well,  you  came,  Bob?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When?” 

“  This  morning.” 

“  Did  you  get  the  place’” 

“  Yes.” 

“Any  trouble?” 

“  No.” 

“  Wliat  kind  of  a  man  is  Harlan’” 

“A  drunken  old  idiot.” 

“  Well,  lie  don’t  suspect?” 
g°„  is  almost  an  imbecile.” 
at  once.”  ’  Want^ou  t0  8et  to  your  work 

Ill'll’  as  800n  as  I  'earn  what  it  is.” 

That  8  what  I  am  here  for  ” 

“  To  tell  me’” 

“Of  course.’’ 

•‘Nore,,yOUr  des‘sn8  gainst  Harlan?” 

ing  ibont.”ht  n0t’  He  haS  ,i0thir,g  wortb  bother- 
“  No,  i  suppose  not.” 

“  Who  are  yon  after?” 

“Old  Peter  Pryor.” 

“Pete  Pryor— who  is  he’”  ^ 

“  The  miser.” 

su'Stf-'  "im' 1  Wiev8'  »«* 

» nite.rableoil'ThlS  88"8"'«*.  >“ 

<*  JJas,°^d  HetH  much  money’” 

=SlP=5'E« 

“So  much?” 

“  Not  a  cent  less.” 

<■  ThV^  y»'U  tbat  on  ^00d  authority?” 

.hrolh  ’eS  '  Now  we  have  tried  old  Pete  in 
three  or  four  wavs.  We  have  tr.wi.ro,)  w616 
threatened  him  and  hung^  IX 

burn  him  at  the  stake  and  you  would  not™  m  a 

vea M d s'  t rea si i re." ”  He  WU‘  diG  bef°re  be  ™  re-* 
‘‘SmegP  1 10  get  at  bis  8ecret?” 

“  How?” 

“  He  ha3  a  hobby.” 

“  What  is  it?” 


‘  Bugs.” 


Bugs!  cried  Bob  in  astonishment  ami  Hair 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  great  banrl?/1  f  *  ' 

was  making  a  jest  of  him.  a”  L  kin» 

“  1  es,  hugs.  He  is  a  scientist.” 

And  studies  bugs?’’ 

to  |Je8'  18  Us  hobby.  Now  gel  on 

se c«'»  ”  ““  "  ‘  d°n'‘  “o^hiog  of 

“Be  a  student.” 

“Yes  »e8’  8Uddenly  Hesirons  of  learning.” 

“  Weli,  I  will  try.” 

“  Do  it.”  • 

“  Ho  hns  not  shown  up  vet.” 

“Well,  tie  will  before  Ion  ^  When  h« 
get  into  conversation  with  Idm  and  his  VoMu” 
and  get  yourself  invited  to  look-  1.1.  ‘  . 
gical  specimens,  and  then  watch  him  »  " 

After  a  few  moments  Rob  said : 

“  I  don’t  really  see  my  wav  clear  to  ^ 
veulmg  his  treasuH».”  '  r  1  hi'  ^ 
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“  He’ll  never  do  It.  But  when  you  get  to 
studying  bugs  and  insects,  then  the  old  fellow 
will  like  you.  a  You  will  always  be  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  if  you  are  found  at  odd  hours  and 
times  watching  him,  you  will  not  be  suspected  of 
anything  wrong.” 

‘•No.” 

“  You  can  make  yourself  a  spy  on  him  and 
before  many  months  you  will  shadow  him  to 
his  hidden  treasure;  then  the  rest  is  easy. 

Bob  Ford  now  had  the  complete  lay  out. 

He  went  back  to  the  store  to  his  work.  Al¬ 
most  a  week  elapsed,  when  one  day  a  little  old 
man  with  a  bad  hacking  cough  and  dressed 
shabbily  entered  the  store. 

“  Got  any  Kaintucky  Jeans?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes.”  Bob  answered.  He  pulled  down  the 
cloth. 

“  How  much  air  it  wuth?” 

“Fifty  cents  per  yard.” 

"Oh,  dear,  it’s  too  much.  I  can’t  afford  ter 
spend  so  much  money.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  I’m  pore.” 

“  Let  me  see,  are  you  Mr.  Pryor?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Mr.  Roger  Pryor?” 

“Yes.” 

“  I  have  heard  of  you.” 

“  1  m  a  beggar.  I  don’t  see  how  ve  ever  come 
ter  iiear  o’  sich  a  pore  feller  as  me." 

“I’ve  heard  you  had  a  big  collection  of  in- 
sects.” 

“  Oh,  did  ye?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  have.” 

“  A  big  collection?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  would  like  to  see  them.” 

“  Would  ye?” 

“Yes,  I  am  something  of  an  entomologist  my¬ 
self.” 

The  result  was  that  Bob  was  invited  to  the  old 
man’s  house. 

Bob  had  the  happy  faculty  of  a  great  many 
people  of  talking  about  that  which  he  knew 
very  little  without  revealing  his  Ignorance. 

He  soon  made  the  old  miser  believe  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  entomology. 

When  he  had  fully  ingratiated  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  old  man  he  became  almost  a 
constant  visitor. 

Shrewd  indeed  did  Bob  manage  the  affair. 

He  neglected  the  store,  and  Harlan  discharged 
him,  but  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

^,He  carried  his  complaint  to  Pryor,  and  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  stay  at  his  house  until  he 
could  get  another  position. 

The  permission  was  granted. 

Then  he  watched  the  old  man  day  and  night. 

One  night  when  it  was  thought  that  Bob  slept 
old  Pryor  rose  and  went  to  a  cliff. 

Bob  followed  and  saw  him  pull  some  stones 
out  from  a  small  grotto. 

"Aha,  my  treasure,  yer  here  yet.  Yer  better’ll 
bugs  or  science.  Nobody  dreams  I’ve  got  half  a 
million  here.”  . 

That  was  enough.  Next  day  Bob  left  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  ,  _ 

A  week  later  Bob  and  Jess«  James  and  Frank 
James  crept  to  the  miser's  house  from  the  road. 

Pryor  slept. 

“  This  way,”  whispered  Bob. 

He  led  them  to  the  cliff. 

They  at  once  began  to  pull  cut  the  loose 
stones. 

The  treasure  was  drawn  out.  Boxes,  nags  and 
heaps  of  gold. 

A  wild  yell  and  the  old  miser  is  among  them, 
fighting  like  a  madman. 

Jesse’s  hand  seizes  hi3  throat,  and  the  old  man 

falls. 

He  kicks  spasmodically  for  a  few  moments  and 

all  is  still.  ,  .  . 

Next  morning  the  old  crazy  entomologist  was 
found  hanging  to  the  eave  of  his  log  house  by  a 
rope,  and  the  coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  suicide. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OLD  MAN  HAYES. 

Mollie  Hayes  was  again  hanging  on  the 
gate  looking  with  a  longing  eye  up  the  great 
dusty  road  just  as  she  had  stood  and  looked  up 

the  road  so  long  ago.  . 

The  sun  was  setting  and  she  seemed  to  ne 
wishing  other  than  expecting  that  he  would 

come.  ,  ,  ..ii 

“  Poor  Bob!”  she  sighed,  and  her  pretty  blue 

eyes  grew  moist  and  dim. 

Seme  one  was  coming  from  down  the  road. 

She  looked  again.  ,  , ,  , 

It  was  not  Bob.  It  was  only  her  old  father. 


The  old  farmer’s  frame  was  bent  beneath  the 
toil  of  many  years. 

“  What  are  you  standin’  here  for,  Mollie?”  he 
asked,  as  he  found  his  daughter  still  lingering 
at  the  gate. 

“  Oh,  father,  I  am  tired.” 

“  Then  go  in  the  house.” 

1  “  I  am  tired  of  the  house.” 

“  You  look  as  if  ye  was  waitin’  for  some  un.” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Who?” 

’*  You.” 

“  Ah,  well,  Mollie,  give  yer  old  father  a  kiss 
an’  run  in  the  house.” 

At  this  moment  three  horsemen  came  over  the 
hill. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  it  required  even  the 
keen  eyes  of  Mollie  Hayes  to  make  out  their 
forms  against  the  dark  sky. 

“  Some  one  is  coming,  father.” 

“  Where,  child?” 

“  Over  the  hill.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  see  ’em.” 

“Ido.” 

“Yes,  so  do  I  now.  Wiiy,  lemme  see,  ain’t 
it  three  men?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  On  boss  back?" 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wall,  guess  they’re  some  neighbors  goin’ 
home  from  town.  Come  in,  Mollie.” 

Mollie  and  her  father  started  in  the  house,  and 
had  just  reached  the  door  when  the  three  men 
came  to  the  gate  and  drew  rein. 

“  Go  in,  Mollie.  Them  fellers  look  ez  if  they 
was  goin’  to  stop.” 

“  So  they  are,  papa.” 

Mollie  paused  at  the  door  as  three  old  men, 
all  with  white  hair  and  beard,  drew  rein  in 
front  of  the  house. 

“  Hello!”  said  the  largest  man  in  a  cracked 
voice. 

“  Hello,  sir,”  answered  Mr.  Hayes,  going  to 
the  fence. 

“  Are  you  the  owner  o’  the  house?  ’ 

“  1  am.” 

“  It’s  a  gittin’  late.” 

“  Rather.” 

“  We  are  three  old  men  an’  can’t  see  very 
well.  Won’t  ye  let  us  stay  over  night  with  ye?” 

“  Yes — I  guess  so.  I  haven’t  very  good  ac¬ 
commodations  for  ye.” 

“  Oli,  we  can  put  up  with  anything,  can’t  we, 
Jeremiah?” 

“  So  we  kin,  Zedekiah.” 

“  What  d’ye  say,  Obediah?” 

Obediah  was  the  smallest  of  the  trio,  and 
hitherto  had  not  spoken.  He  answered  in  a 
wheezy,  cracked  voice  that  ne  coulu  sleep  on  a 
board  if  it  was  necessary. 

“  Oh,  I’ve  got  room  fur  ye  all,”  answered  Mr. 
Hayes.  “  Get  down.” 

The  three  old  men  alighted  somewhat  stiffly. 

“Thar,  I’ll  declar  ef  I  ain’t  a’most  played 
out!”  said  Jeremiah. 

“  I’ll  semi  some  boys  to  put  up  your  horses," 
said  Farmer  Hayes. 

“Ef  ye’d  just  as  leave,  we’ll  take  care  of  our 
hosses.  Just  show  us  the  barn.” 

Mr.  Hayes  went  with  them,  and  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  horses  were 
excellent  animals. 

The  three  old  men  used  great  care  in  feeding 
and  rubbing  them  down  and  currying  them. 

“  They  seem  like  regular  cranks  about  their 
horses,”  said  Mr.  Hayes. 

Then  he  went  to  the  house  to  see  what  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  for  his  three  unex¬ 
pected  guests. 

When  he  had  gone  the  last  of  the  old  men, 
who  had  been  called  Obediah,  plucked  the  larg¬ 
est  man,  who  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  aside  and  said : 

“  Jesse,  let  us  understand  things  right  now.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  Bob?” 

“Not  a  hair  of  these  good  people  shall  be 
hurt.” 

“  Why?” 

“They  are  my  friends." 

“  All  right,  Bob.  We  will  stop  over  until 
morning  and  go.  Unless  the  old  man  gives  us 
some  great  provication  to  put  a  bullet  through 
him.  he  will  get  along  all  right.” 

With  this  gratifying  assurance,  Bob  Ford,  with 
Frank  and  Jesse  James,  all  disguised  as  old 
men,  went  into  the  house. 

Bob  Ford  saw  Mollie,  bnt  in  that  odd  diguise 
Bhe  knew  him  not. 

After  supper  was  over  Mollie  was  again  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  gate.  He  stole  from  the  house  and 
went  to  her  side. 

“  Mollie!”  he  whispered. 

“  What?”  she  cried. 

The  voice  was  familiar,  but  when  she  looked 


around  she  saw  only  one  of  the  old  men  at  her 
side. 

“  Whist,  Mollie.” 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  down  the  road, 
then  turned  a  quick  glance  toward  the  house. 

Having  assured  himself  that  no  one  was  in 
sight,  he  removed  his  wig  and  false  beard. 

“  Bob - ” 

“  Whist,  Mollie.” 

“  What  does  this  mean?” 

The  poor  girl  was  trembling  with  dread  and 
astonishment. 

“  Whist,  Mollie,  I  must  talk  with  you;  I  must 
explain  everything.” 

••  What  do  you  mean?”  was  all  she  could 
gasp. 

“  Don’t  pretend  to  recognize  me,  Mollie.  or 
you  will  ruin  everything.  Meet  me  arouDd  at 
the  rear  of  the  barn,  where  we  can’t  be  seen.” 

“  When?” 

“  In  ten  minntes.” 

Then  Bob  disappeared. 

Mollie  had  heard  so  much  of  late  about  the 
terrible  banditti  and  the  Ford  Boys  that  she  was 
almost  afraid  to  be  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
them. 

She  trembled. 

She  dared  not  go  in  the  house  lest  her  dread 
apprehension  might  excite  the  attention  of  her 
parents. 

She  wandered  about  the  yard  for  some  time 
and  then  made  her  way  to  the  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  selected  by  Bob  Ford. 

He  was  there. 

“  Bob,  what  does  this  mean,  and  wty  are  you 
here?” 

“  Hush,  Mollie,  not  so  load.” 

“  Won’t  you  explain?” 

“  Yes,”  be  answered  in  a  whisper  and  then  he 
went  close  to  her  and  in  an  undertone  said; 

“  Mollie,  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  one  thing, 
but  I  would  not  have  come  in  this  way  if  I  could 
have  helped  it.” 

“  Why,  Bob — what  does  it  all  mean?  I  hear 
so  many  awful  stories  of  you,  and - ” 

“Do  you  believe  them,  Mollie?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Papa  says  I  must.” 

“  I  have  been  bad,  Mollie,  but  not  so  bad — no, 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  am  represented.” 

“  I  hope  not.” 

“  Believe  me,  Mollie.” 

“  1  do,  but  who  nre  those  men  with  you?” 

“I  tremble  to  tell  you.” 

“  Who  are  they?” 

“  Will  you  not  give  us  away?" 

“  I  promise.” 

“  Frank  and  Jesse  James.” 

“I  feared  so.  Why  did  yon  stop  here?  Surely 
you  don’t  mean  to  rob  us?” 

“  No,  no,  Mollie,  nothing  is  further  from  my 
intentions  than  to  harm  you.” 

“  Why  did  they  come?” 

“  We  must  find  some  place  of  rest  and  I  wanted 
to  see  you  ” 

Mollie  was  weeping. 

“  Why  do  you  cry,  Mollie?” 

“Iam  so  afraid  that  something  awful  will 
happen  to  poor  papa.” 

“  Why  should  something  awful  happen  to 
him?” 

“  These  terrible  men.  Oh,  if  they  harm  him 
I  would  die.” 

“They  will  not.  I  have  their  promise.” 

“  Their  promise,  Bob.  What  is  the  promise 
of  an  outlaw — a  robber,  a  bandit?” 

Bob  Ford  winced  under  this  severe  thrust.  It 
seemed  to  be  aimed  directly  at  himself,  and  after 
a  few  moments  he  said: 

“  Mollie,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  will 
assure  you  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  your 
father  if  I  can  help  it.” 

She  sobbed  in  silence. 

“  Do  vou  believe  me,  Mollie?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  swear  that  what  I  say  is  true.” 

Then  she  became  silent. 

“Mollie,  I  will  assnme  my  distrnise  again  and 
go  to  your  house.  You  can  follow  soon  and  you 
can  depend  on  me  forever  ns  a  friend  to  yourself 
and  family.” 

Notwithstanding  all  Bob’s  assurance,  Mollie 
felt  some  remorse  of  conscience.  If  she  had  told 
her  father  who  he  was,  she  felt  that  she  would 
have  been  doing  her  duty. 

Now,  whatever  might  happen  she  would  in  a 
certain  sense  be  responsible  for,  and  the  poor 
girl  was  quite  overwhelmed  with  remorse. 

Bob  went  to  the  house. 

He  reached  the  front  porch  when  he  heard 
loud  voices  within. 

Jesse  James  as  Jeremiah  was  saying: 

“They  are  not  as  black  as  painted,  old  man.” 

“Tliev  ain’t?” 

“No.” 
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“Why,  they’re  thieves,  liars,  murderers,  cow¬ 
ards  iviu  anybody  be  worse?'’ 

“  They  are  uot  all  that.  They  are  not  cow¬ 
ards.  ” 

“Yes,  they  air.  1  tell  ye  Jesse  Janies  is  a 
coward,  and  he  don’t  dare  show  his  face  about 
here.” 

“Yes,  he  does.” 
f,  “  He  don't.” 

“  What  would  you  do  if  he  did?” 

Bon  was  now  alarmed. 

“Confound  it,  what  brought  up  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  subject?”  he  asked  himself.  “Oh,  if  1 
ouly  dared  warn  the  old  man!” 

“  What  would  I  do  if  Jesse  James  was  to  show 
his  fuce  here?”  cried  the  old  man.  “Why,  I’d 
haul  him  to  jail.” 

“  \A  ould  ye?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Right  sure  ye  would?” 

“  I  know  it.’’. 

Jesse  James  was  trembling  with  ill-concealed 
rage  and  hate. 

The  old  man  had  been  a  gallant  Union  soldier 
during  the  war,  a  crime  which  Jesse  James 
never  forgave;  and  then  his  bold  defiance  of  the 
banditti  now  was  too  much  for  him. 

“  Do  you  want  to  see  Jesse  James,  sir — do 
you  want  to?”  he  hissed. 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  here  he  is.” 

Jesse  jerked  from  his  face  his  whiskers  and 
wig. 

The  old  man  started  back  in  amazement,  but 
the  daring  old  soldier  was  only  overcome  with 
as  onishment  and  held  speechless  for  a  moment. 

Recovering  himself  the  next  instant  he  hissed: 

“  And  you  are  my  prisoner.” 

Then  he  crouched  like  a  tiger  about  to  spring. 

“  Stop  right  there!”  cried  Jesse  James. 
“  Make  a  move  in  any  direction  and  you  are  a 
dead  man.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


mollte’s  fate. 

“  Thief,  robber,  murderer,”  roared  Hayes, 
trembling  with  ill-suppressed  passion. 

“  Hold,  no  more  abuse,”  cried  Jesse. 

“  I  will  not  be  defied  by  outlaws  in  my  own 
house,”  cried  Mr.  Hayes,  seizing  a  chair  and 
raising  it  to  strike  Jesse  down. 

“Crack!”  went  the  bandit's  pistol. 

The  bullet  struck  one  of  the  hard  oak  posts  of 
the  chair,  and  glanced  off  from  it,  doing  the  old 
man  no  harm. 

But  at  this  moment  Frank  seized  him  from  be¬ 
hind. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  caused  a  general  hub- 
hub.  Women  ran  screaming  in  the  room,  and 
half  a  dozen  outlaws  who  had  been  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  shot  now  came  running  to  the  house. 

They  broke  in  at  doors  and  windows,  and  old 
man  Hayes  was  quickly  made  a  prisoner. 

“  Don't  kill  my  father,  please  don’t  kill 
him'.”  shrieked  Mollie  Hayes,  rushing  into  the 
room. 


“  Away,  girl.” 

“  Hold,  Jesse,  don’t  harm  her.” 

“Silence,  Bob  Ford.” 

“  Your  promise.” 

“  Silence.” 

“  I  will  not  silence.  Remember  your  promise, 
Jesse  James,  that  you  would  not  harm  these 
good  people.” 

“  I  will  have  no  more  from  you,  dog.” 

Bob  Ford’s  hand  went  to  his  pistol. 

Some  one  struck  his  arm,  and  next  moment 
he  was  seized  ami  held  hand  and  foot. 


“  Don’t  speak  again  or  I  will  kill  you.” 

Dick  Little  led  Bob  into  another*  room  where 
Charley  Ford  joined  him. 
i  “  Bob,  this  won’t  do!”  said  Dick  Little. 

“  Dick,  will  he  hurt  him?” 

“Who!” 


“Mr.  Hayes.” 

“  He  will  hang  him,” 

“.Then,  Dick,  I  will - ” 

“•Hash,  Bob,  don’t  speak  now,”  interrupted 
Chari>W,j|i'ord. 

% .  gO/ftpd  intercede  for  Mr.  Hayes.” 

’,V v-Vj^lbe  nos'll se,”  said  Dick  Little. 

Jfar\fh.mc8  is  inexorable.  He  has  deter- 
miriejjtfjto  hang  him,  and  hang  him  he  will.” 

Of — can’t  we  save  him.” 

ft’s  an  outrage.  Charley,  that  we  should 
■ring  destruction  on  our  best  friends.”  cried 
nob,  who  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  like  n  mad 
man. 


“  Hob.” 


“  What.  Dick?” 

“  Promise  me  one  thing.” 


“  What  do  you  wish  me  to  promise,  Dick?” 

“That  whatever  happens  you  will  keep  silent.” 

“  On,  must  I?” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  see  my  friends  outraged.” 

“Yes.” 

“  I  can’t.” 

“  You  must.” 

“  It  is  more  than  human  nature  can  endure,” 
cried  Bob. 

“  Yet  you  must  endure  it.  What  folly  for  you 
to  do  otherwise.  You  would  simply  be  shot 
dead  and  do  your  friends  no  good,  in  fact,  Bob, 
if  you  rouse  Jesse  thoroughly,  you  may  excite 
him  to  wholesale  slaughter  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

“Heavens!”  gasped  Bob.  “I  wish  that  Titn- 
berlake  would  come  now  and  take  us  all  in.” 

“  Why?” 

“Captivity,  death — anything  is  preferablo  to 
betrayal  of  friends.” 

“Oh,  don’t  take  it  so  hard.  It  may  not  be  so 
bard  as  you  think.” 

“  Won’t  he  hang  him?” 

“  He  may  not.” 

“  Go  and  see,  Dick.” 

“  Will  you  promise  to  remain  here  and  say 
nothing?” 

“  I  will.” 

“  Nor  leave  the  room  until  I  come?” 

“  I  promise.” 

“Charley,  will  you  stay  with  your  brother?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  I  will  go.” 

Dick  Little  left  the  apartment.  He  fonnd 
Jesse  consulting  with  Wood  Hite  and  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins. 

Old  man  Hayes  sat  a  short  distance  away  tied 
in  a  chair  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jess — hang  him?” 
asked  Dick. 

Jesse'  answered : 

“No:  I’ll  take  him  out,  give  him  a  good  cow- 
hiding,  and  let  him  go.” 

Then  Jesse  went  to  the  prisoner. 

“  Come  on,”  lie  said. 

The  prisoner  did  not  move. 

“Come  on— come  on,  I  say,”  and  he  jerked 
him  to  his  feet. 

“Yes.  What  do  you  intend  doing  with  me?” 

The  wife  and  chiidren  began  at  once  to  im¬ 
plore  mercy  for  him. 

“Get  out,  or  we’ll  hang  him,”  roared  Jesse, 
dragging  the  old  man  from  the  house. 

“  Come  on,  boys,  here  this  tree  will  do.  You 
old  rascal,  I  will  teach  you  how  to  wag  your 
tongue,  i  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  arrest 
the  James  Boys.” 

He  dragged  him  to  the  tree  and  tied  him. 

“Spare  him,  spare  him!”  implored  Mrs.  Hayes 
and  Mollie. 

“  Drag  these  women  away!” 

The  women  were  pulled  away  from  Mr.  Hayes. 

“Strip  off  his  shirt!”  cried  Jesse,  seizing  his 
riding  whip. 

“  Don’t,  don’t,  please  don’t  bar »  him.  He 
lias  heart  disease  and  this  will  kill  him.” 

But  Jes9e  James,  who  was  intent  only  on  hav¬ 
ing  revenge,  paid  no  heed  to  them. 

“Spare  him,  spare  him!” 

“  Hold  the  women  away!”  cried  Jesse. 

He  raised  the  whip  and  struck  the  bare  hack 
a  blow. 

The  prisoner  started,  gave  a  gasp,  struggled 
a  moment,  and  became  still, 

Jesse  had  struck  three  or  four  blows  before  he 
retlized  the  awful  consequences. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  dead! 

He  was  afflicted  with  heart  trouble,  and  the 
excitement  had  proved  too  much  for  him. 

lie  had  died  at  the  first  blow. 

Jesse  James  was  appalled  at  the  result. 

Turning  to  two  of  his  companions,  he  said  in 
a  whisper: 

“  Cut  him  down  and  take  him  in  the  house.” 

Mr.  Hayes  was  taken  in  the  house  and  laid 
upon  the  bed. 

it  was  some  minutes  before  his  family  real¬ 
ized  the  sad  fate  of  the  head  of  tiie  family'.  Mrs 
Hayes  went  into  hysterics,  and  Mollie  was  al¬ 
most  insane  with  grief. 

Jesse  James,  who  was  horror  struck  at  the 
turn  of  events,  ordered  the  band  to  mount. 

‘•  Bob-Bob.  we  are  going,”  said  Charley 
Fold  to  lus  brother,  who  sat  like  one  stupefied. 

Bol>  rose. 

“  Where  is  Mollie?” 

“  Come  on.” 

“  I  must  see  her.” 

“  No,  Boh,  it  would  he  better  if  you  did  not.” 

“  I  must  see  Mollie,  and  will  see  her. 

The  signal  again  sounded  on  the  air,  and 
Olinriey,  who  had  grown  accustomed  to  obeying 


the  orders  of  the  bandit  chieftain,  hurried  out  to 
mount. 

“  Bob,”  he  called  at  the  door. 

••  Well?” 

“  Will  you  follow?” 

“  Yes.” 

Bob  Ford  tore  off  the  disguise  and  hurled  it 
from  the  window. 

He  went  in  search  of  Mollie  Hayes,  and  found 
her  at  the  bedside  of  her  dead  father. 

“Mollie!”  he  whispered. 

She  turned  her  pale  face  teward  him. 

“  I  want  to  speak  with  you.” 

“  Not  here.” 

“  No — come  with  me  into  the  yard.” 

She  followed  him.  There  Bob  Ford  turned  and 
said: 

“  Mollie— believe  me.  I  didn’t  have  any  hand 
in  this  awful  work.” 

She  was  silent. 

“  I  tried  to  prevent  it.” 

Still  she  was  silent. 

“  Mollie,  don’t  you  believe  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Mollie,  listen.  I  will  avenge  him.” 

She  turned  tier  marble  face  toward  him,  and 
gave  Bob  a  look  which  he  will  remember  to  his 
dying  day. 

“Can  it  do  any  good?”  she  asked.  “Can  it 
bring  the  dead  to  life?” 

“No,  but  his  blood  shall  not  go  unavenged.” 

“I  am  tiie  guilty  one.” 

“  You  guilty,  Mollie?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Impossible!” 

“Yes.  I!” 

There  was  a  sadness  in  her  voice,  and  an 
awful  solemnity  in  her  manner,  which  thrilled 
Bob. 

“  Mollie,  don’t  talk  so  strangely.” 

“Does  it  seem  strange  that  a  girl  who  lias 
assisted  to  murder  her  father  should  admit  it?" 

“  But  you  did  not." 

“I  did.” 

“You  are  innocent.” 

“  I  am  guilty.” 

“  How  can  you  say  that?” 

Bob  Foid  began  to  fear  that  Mollie  Hayes,  his 
little  school-girl  sweetheart,  was  mad. 

“I  am  not  mad — I  am  not  mad!”  she  cried. 
“It  was  I  who  knew  that  outlaws  were  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  knew  you  was  a  member  of 
the  James  Boys  band,  and  yet  I  kept  the  secret 
from  my  father.  I  told  him  nothing,  when  I 
should  have  told  him  all.  The  result  is  that  I 
am  his  murderer.”  - 

“Oh,  Mollie,  do  not  blam9  yourself  in  that 
way.” 

“I  do.” 

“  Don’t.” 

“I  must  blame  myself.  I  should  have  de¬ 
nounced  you  at  first.  Then  I  would  have  saved 
my  father’s  life.  But  I  shielded  a  serpent  and 
it  has  stung  me.  My  father  is  dead,  and— I — ” 

She  turned  about  and  entered  the  house,  with¬ 
out  finishing  the  sentence. 

For  a  few  moments  Boh  For  i  stood  in  the 
yard,  his  head  bowed  until  bis  chin  rested  on 
chest. 

He  was  the  picture  of  remorse  and  despair. 

The  whinnying  of  his  horse  aroused  him,  aud 
he  turned  and  went  to  the  horse  and  mounted. 

“  What  am  I  to  do  now?”  he  thought. 

He  was  was  careless.  He  was  reckless.  He 
had  lost  his  cunning  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
dash  down  the  road. 

The  officers  would  have  had  an  easy  capture 
had  they  come  on  Boh  for  the  next  three  days. 
He  was  undisguised  and  unconcerned. 

Ob  the  third  day  he  boldly  entered  a  village, 
anil  went  to  the  hotel. 

No  one  knew  him.  Fortune  seems  to  favor 
people  at  certain  times  and  Boh  was  certainly 
favored  now.  He  had  finished  his  dinner  anil 
picked  up  a  newspaper  when  a  paragraph  caught 
his  eye. 

The  headlines  in  black  letters  said: 

“Murder  and  Suicide.” 

Then  followed  a  long  account  of  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Mr.  Hayes  by  the  James  Boys,  and  the 
paper  stated  that  the  daughter.  Mollie  Hayes, 
was  so  overcome  and  shocked  by  the  death  of 
her  father  that  she  had  committed  suicide  by 
leaping  into  the  horse  pond. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
bob’s  oath. 

Bon  Ford  quietly  read  the  account  through, 
then  he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  it  rrom  the 
paper 

Having  made  the  clipping,  he  folded  and  put 
it  on  the  insideof  his  left  coat  pocket,  just  ovet 
his  heart. 
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Ilia  face  was  very  calm.  One,  to  see  him, 
would  not  dream  that  he  was  undergoing  any 
mental  struggle.  • 

One  would  not  dream  that  the  flies  of  revenge 
were  burning  like  somejvolcanic  eruption.within 
his  breast. 

He  rose  from  the  table  and  went  to  the  office. 
Here  a  man  with  gray  hair  and  beard  ap¬ 
proached  Bob  and  touched  his  arm. 

“  I  want  to  speak  with  you,”  Le  whispered. 

“  With  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“  No,  I  am  not.” 

“  Come  to  my  room.” 

“  Have  you  a  room  here?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Lead  the  way.” 

They  ascended  a  narrow,  cramped  stairway 
and  came  to  a  narrow,  dark  corridor. 

At  the  farther  end  was  Bob’s  room. 

Entering,  he  turned  to  his  visitor,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  which  was  be¬ 
neath  his  coat,  he  said : 

“Now,  sir,  what  is  it?” 

“  Bob  Ford - ” 

“  Ha,  you  know  me.” 

“  Yes.” 

Before  another  word  could  be  uttered  Bob 
had  drawn  his  revolver  and  cocked  it. 

“  Hold,  Bob  Ford!” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  A  friend.” 

Bob’s  hand  fell  to  his  side,  for  he  recognized 
the  voice. 

“  Put  up  your  pistol,  Bob,”  said  Charley,  re¬ 
moving  his  disguise.” 

“Charley  Ford.” 

“Yes,  your  brother.” 

“I  came  near  shooting  you,  Charley.” 

“  Bob,  you  are  very  foolish.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“You  are  not  disguised  even.” 

“  No.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  be  taken?” 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  reflection,  Bob  an¬ 
swered: 

“  No.” 

“  Of  course  not.” 

“  Charley!" 

He  spoke  slowly  and  solemnly,  yet  there  was 
a  deep  and  awful  meaning  in  his  words. 

-v“  What  would  you  say,  Bob?” 

'aVwaut  to  live  awhile.” 

“Of  course.”. 

“  I  am  going  to  live  for  revenge.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

For  answer  Bob  put  his  hand  in  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  pulled  out  the  newspaper 
clipping  which  he  had  cut  from  the  paper. 

This  he  held  up  to  his  brother  and  said: 

“  Read  it.” 

Charley  did  so. 

He  read  in  silence,  and  Bob  sat  watching 
him. 

When  he  had  finished  it  he  asked: 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

Charley  carefully  folded  the  clipping  and  re¬ 
turning  it  to  his  brother  with  a  sad  shake  of  the 
head  answered: 

“  It  is  a  terrible  affair.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  It  is  a  sad  ending  of  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence.” 

“  Charley!” 

“  Well,  Bob?” 

“  Doesn’t  your  conscience  smite  you  just  a 
little  bit?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  We  are  guilty,  Charley.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Oh,  I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  would  go  mad!” 

“  Why,  Bob,  you  could  not  prevent  Jesse. 
You  did  all  you  could.” 

“  We  should  never  have  taken  him  there.” 

“  Yes,  we  made  a  mistake  in  that.” 

“  So  we  did.  and  a  serious  one.” 

Then  Bob  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

He  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  floor. 

“  We  can’t  help  it,  Bob;  it  is  done,  and  can  t 
be  helped  now.” 

“  Yes,  it  can.” 

“  How?  Both  are  dead.” 

“  Dead!  Yes,  both  dead,  Charley,  and  once 
they  were  onr  best  friends.  Don’t  you  remember, 
brother,  when  we  were  school  boys  going  to  the 
old  Dover  school  house,  how  we  used  to  pass 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hayes  every  day?” 

“  Quite  well.” 

“  Don’t  you  remember  that  he  always  greeted 
ns  with  smiles  and  kind  words?” 

“  He  did.” 


“  Did  he  not  always  say: 

“  ‘  Boys,  there  are  big  red  apples  in  my  orch 
ard,  or  there  are  nuts  in  the  pasture,  or  straw¬ 
berries  in  the  meadows.  Help  yourselves?’  ” 

“  He  did,  Bob.” 

“  And  we  were  always  welcome  at  his  touse.” 

“We  were.” 

“  And  never  wa3  mother  more  kind  to  us  than 
Mrs.  Hayes.” 

“  You  are  correct,  Bob.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  when  1  was  ill  she  came  and  watched  over 
me  and  bathed  my  fevered  brow  with  cold  water 
and  nursed  me  back  to  health.” 

“  We  remember  all  this  now,  Charley — and  yet 
how  have  we  repaid  ail  their  gratitude — how 
have  we  in  return  treated  them?” 

“  Bob,  we  have  done  them  no  harm.” 

“  We  have!” 

“  How?” 

“  Who  first  took  the  James  Boys  there?” 

“  We  did,  but - ” 

“  We  took  them  there  and  were  responsible 
for  their  acts.” 

“  We  were  not.  Didn’t  we  try  to  prevent  It?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  let  it  rest.  We  have  done  all  we 
could,  and  we  can  do  no  more  now.” 

“  We  can.” 

“What?” 

“  Avenge  them.” 

“Avenge  them,”  cried  Charley. 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Listen,  Charley,  1  am  going  to  register  a 
vow  to  Heaven.” 

“To  do  what,  Bob?” 

“  To  kill  Jesse  James.” 

“  Hush-hush,  you  don’t  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.” 

“Oh,  I  do.” 

“  You  don’t  realize  what  a  terrible  being  Jesse 
James  is.” 

“Ido,”  Bob  answered.  “I  know  all  about 
him.  Bob,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  know  that  by 
day  and  by  night,  by  week  and  by  month,  by 
year  and  by  decade,  I  will  with  unremitting 
vengeance  pursue  Jesse  James.  I  will  hang  like 
a  cunning  fox  on  his  track.  I  will  be  a  sleuth 
bound  to  follow  him.  I  will  be  a  fawning 
sycophant  at  his  feet.  I  will  be  his  best  friend. 

1  will  win  his  confidence.  I  will  deceive  him,  and 
when  I  have  him  completely  won  over  to  me  I 
will  shoot  and  kill  him  as  I  would  a  dog.” 

“  Bob,”  gasped  Charley.  Charley  was  unable 
to  finish  his  sentence  fora  few  moments,  for  the 
cath  his  brother  had  just  registered  had  quite 
taken  his  breath  away. 

At  last  he  recovered  sufficient  to  again  gasp: 

“  Brother,  you  have  just  registered  a  terrible 
vow.’” 

“  I  will  keep  it.” 

“  Dare  you - ” 

“  Yes  Charley,  will  you  go  in  with  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  we  will  sell  him.” 

“  How?” 

“Governor  Crittenden  has  offered  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  Jesse  James,  dead  or  alive.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let  us  earn  the  five  thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  we  will.” 

But  a  moment  later  Charley  thought  be  saw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  and  said: 

“  How  can  we?” 

“  Easily.” 

“  The  governor  will  have  us  arrested  for  high¬ 
way  robbery.” 

“  No,  he  won’t.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  We  must  arrange  all  that  before.” 

“  How?” 

“  See  him.” 

“  See  him?  Bob,  are  you  crazy?” 

“  No.” 

“  How  can  we  see  him?” 

“  Go  to  Jefferson  City.” 

“  And  be  arrested  and  thrown  in  prison?” 

“  No,  we  will  not.” 

“It’s  dangerous." 

“  So  is  ou-  life.  But,  Charley,  I  am  going  to 
get  out  of  this.  He  who  enticed  us  into  a  career 
of  crime  shall  find  that  he  has  enticed  his  own 
death.  I  could  have  forgiven  Jesse  James  for 
the  crime  he  has  done  us,  but  for  the  wrongs  to 
the  Hayes  family  there  is  no  forgiveness  in  this 
world  or  the  next.” 

“  Bob,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  you 
will  have  to  be  shrewd  and  cunning.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  You  must  not  let  him  suspect — ” 

“  No— no.  I  will  be  cunning,  more  cunning 
than  the  fox.” 

“  But  here  you  are  without  disguise  on.” 

“  I  have  no  disguise." 

“  Here  is  one.” 


He  took  from  a  capacious  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat  a  bundle  which  proved  to  be  i  wig  and 
short  gray  beard. 

“  Put  these  on.” 

At  this  moment  loud  voices  were  heard  down 
below. 

“  What  is  that?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  There  are  angry  men  talking.” 

“  Seems  a3  if  they  would  fight.” 

“  Go  down,  Charley,  and  see  what  the  matter 
is.  I  will  disguise  myself  and  follow.” 

Cnariey  hastened  down  the  slairway,  and  Bob 
hurriedly  disguising  himself  followed. 

He  had  reached  the  top  of  the  landing  when 
he  heard  his  brother  in  a  disguised  voice,  say: 

“He  is  not  up  there.  I  assure  ye  he’s  not 
there.  ’ 

•  “  Who  is?” 

“  An  old  fellow.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  see.” 

The  door  opened  and  a  constable  came  up  the 
stairway. 

He  gazed  at  Bob  who  was  now  disguised  very 
completely  as  an  old  man,  and  asked: 

“  Say,  mister,  did  ye  see  a  young  feller.” 

“Yes.” 

“  A  short  time  ago.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  With  gray  suit  on?” 

“  Yes.”  ‘  A 

“  And  straw  hat.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Where  is  he?” 

“Dun  know,”  Bob  answered.  “Left  up¬ 
stairs  while  ago  in  sort  of  a  rush  like,  a3  if  he 
war  in  a  hurry.” 

“  Do  you  kuow  who  that  fellow  was-T  asked 
the  countable, 

“  How  should  I?” 

“  It  was  Bob  Ford,  one  o’  the  notorious 
James  Boys  gang.” 

“  Lor,  ye  don’t  mean  it,  do  ye?” 

“  Yes,  I  do.  We  tracked  him  to  this  place.” 

“  Then  lemme  git  away,”  said  Bob,  runuing 
hurriedly  down  the  stairs.  * 

There  he  seized  Charley’s  arm,  and  in  a  tone 
that  was  tremulous,  cried:  ( 

“Come  on;  let’s  git  out  o’  here  right  away, 
for  they  do  say  the  Ford  Boys  are  here.” 

And  Charley  and  Bob  mounted  their  horses 
and  galloped  away. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


JESSE  AND  FRANK. 


One  bleak  damp  morning  two  men  entered  the 
little  town  of  Kearney  on  horseback. 

They  both  wore  the  slouch  hats  of  Westerners 
and  had  all  the  air  and  manner  of  cowboys  or 
rather  drovers,  for  each  carried  the  heavy 
drover’s  whip  instead  of  the  cowboy’s  quirt. 

“  Howdy!”  said  the  largest,  whose  beard  was 
flecked  with  gray. 

He  addressed  the  proprietor  of  the  country 
store,  who  was  standing  on  the  porch  of  his 
building. 

.  “  How  are  you,  sir?” 

“  Know  any  one  wot’s  got  any  cattle  ter 
sell?” 

“  No.” 

“  Wot’s  ther  noos?”  asked  the  drover,  throw¬ 
ing  his  right  leg  over  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 

“  None.” 

“  Ain’t  heerd  no  noos  erbout  the  James 
Boys?”  * 

“  Yes.” 


“  Wo:  is  it?” 

“  They’re  still  at  large,  makin’  everybody 
look  sharp.  Bunkers  and  railroads  tremble.” 

“  Yer  don’t  reckin  they’ll  hurt  we’uns,  d’yer?” 

“No — why  should  they?” 

“Cos,  yer  see,  we’re  buyin’  cattle.  We’re  from 
Arkinsaw,  we  be.  an’  we’ve  brought  a  heap  o’ 
money  with  us  up  inter  Missouri  ter  buy  cat¬ 
tle.” 
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“  Yes,  we  be." 

“  Well,  if  they  knew  ye  had  so  much 
erbout  yer  they  might  relieve  ye  of  it,”  i 
merchant.  “  So  ye’d  better  not  tell  ’em: 

“  l  won’t.  Oh,  I  ain’t  agoin’  tei^fcell  anjuv<s$T 
But  d’ye  reckin  they’re  erbout  hyar 

“Don’t  think  so.” 

“  Why?” 

“  Timberlake  was  here  yesterday,  the 

James  Boys  had  been  in  the  neighb<^rffg^<i  he’d 
a  got  them  sure” 

“  And  didn’t  Timberlake  get  ’em?” 

“  No.” 


“  I  wonder  why?” 

“  Because  they  were  not  here.” 
“  And  wlmr’s  Timberlake?” 

“  Gone  back.” 
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“  Hack  whore?" 

“  To  Kausas  City.” 

Tlie  merchant  growing  weary  of  answering 
the  questions  of  the  stranger,  turned  about  and 
eutered  his  store. 

The  horsemen,  who  were  mounted  on  excel¬ 
lent  steeds,  turned  their  horses  slowly  about 
and  rode  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  beyond  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  village,  t tie  horseman  who  had  kept 
silent,  turned  to  the  man  who  had  done  the 
speaking  and  said: 

“  Jess,  you  are  a  good  one.” 

With  a  quiet  laugh  Jesse  James,  for  it  was  he, 
answered: 

••  I  tlatter  myself  that  I  know  how  to  manage 
them." 

“  Do  you  believe  he  told  us  the  truth?” 

“  About  Timberlake?" 

“  Why  not?" 

“  Well  he  might  have  suspected  us,  you 
know.” 

“  Suspected  us  nothing.  Why  should  he  sus¬ 
pect  us?” 

“  Ah,  sometimes  these  country  merchants 
have  very  sharp  perceptions.” 

•*  Yes,  but  he  did  not  suspect  I  don’t  believe.” 

“  But,  Jesse?" 

“  Well,  Frank?” 

“  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Always  do  that.” 

“  I  do.” 

“  You  are  getting  a  little  careless  of  late,  Jess, 
and  some  of  these  days - ” 

“  J  am  very  careful,  Frank.” 

“You  are  not.” 

“  In  what  am  I  reckless?” 

“  You  trust  people  loo  far.” 

“  Whom  do  I  trust?” 

“Bob.” 

“  Bob  Ford?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Why,  Bob  Ford  is  my  best 
friend.” 

*•  1  don’t  know,  Jesse.” 

“  What  cause  have  you  to  doubt  him?” 

“  That  Hayes  matter  last  summer.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Bob  has  forgotten  that.” 

“  Now,  Jesse,  I  doubt  if  he  has.” 

“  Why  do  you?” 

“  The  look  of  a  demon  which  came  on  his 
face  when  he  knew  the  old  man  was  dead  1  will 
never  forget.  Then  it  was  a  week  after  the  girl 
had  committed  suicide  before  he  joined  us.” 

“  Perhaps  there  was  good  cause  for  his  not 
joining  us.” 

•*  Perhaps,  for  we  were  hunted  like  wolves  for 
that.  I  tell  you,  Jesse,  it  was  a  bad  tiling  for 
us.” 

“  What?” 

“  The  Hayes  matter.” 

“  I  had  no  intention  to  kill  the  old  fellow.” 

“  Of  course  not.” 

“  All  I  intended  doing  was  to  give  him  a 
gentle  drubbing  and  put  a  stop  to  his  clatter.” 

“  Better  to  have  let  hun  clatter." 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  Where  are  we  going?” 

“  To  mother’s  house?” 

It  was  a  disagreeable  day  in  autumn  and  the 
James  Boys  drew  their  cloaks  about  them,  and 
galloped  on  through  a  drizzling  rain,  which  to¬ 
wards  evening  changed  to  a  line  snow. 

They  reached  the  residence  of  Dr.  Samuels 
about  dusk  and  after  carefully  reconnoitering 
went  in  tlie  house. 

Mrs.  Samuels  who  was  their  mother  rose  at 
their  entrance  hut  did  not  recognize  tiiem,  for 
both  were  in  disguise. 

“Mother,  don't  you  know  us?”  Je3se  asked. 

“  Jess,  Jess,  my  boy!” 

“  And  is  this  Frank.” 

“  ft  is.” 

“  Oh,  bovs,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.” 

“  Mother,  lias  Timberlake  been  seen  about 
here?”  Jesse  asked. 

*•  No.” 

“  He  was  in  town.” 

“  When?” 

“  Yesterday.” 

“  He  didn’t  come  here.” 

“  Then  he  will.” 

“Oh,  no— may  he  he  lias  gone  back  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City?” 

“  Not  much,  mother.  We  know  Timberlake 
too  well,” 

“  We  will  liave  a  visit  from  him  to-night,” 
remarked  Frank  James,  coolly,  os  lie  sat  before 
the  great  blazing  lire  of  hickory  logs. 

“  Can't  you  boysstay  for  some  supper?"  usked 
th«  mother. 

“I  guess  so,  can’t  we,  Frank?”  , 
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“  We’ll  do  i*  at  our  risk.” 

“Oil,  we  do  everything  at  a  risk,”  Jesse 
James  answered.  “A  man  takes  a  big  risk  in 
thing  in  these  days.” 

*•  Yes,  in  our  profession.” 

“A  bigger  risk  I’ll  warrant  than  any  life  in¬ 
surance  company  would  cure  to  take.” 

“Think  of  it — an  underwriter  issuing  a  policy 
on  the  life  of  one  of  the  James  Boys.-  Ha,  ha, 
ha.” 

“  Well,  boys,  you  must  have  something  to  eat 
and  your  horses  fed.  Have  ye  Siroc  and  Jim 
Malone  yet?” 

“Yes.” 

“  I’m  glad.  I  always  feel  that  you  are  surer 
when  you  ride  Siroc  and  Jim  Malone.” 

“And  we  are  safer,  mother,  for  there  are  not 
better  horses  on  earth!”  cried  Frank  James. 

“Better  horses,”  answered  Jesse.  “Not  as 
good.” 

The  lady  went  to  the  rear  door  of  the  house 
and  called  to  her  son : 

“Johnny — Johnny,  come  here.” 

In  a  moment  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  appeared. 

“  What  is  it,  mother?” 

“  Here  are  Frank  and  Jesse.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  glad  to  see  ’em.” 

Johnny  Samuels  then  shook  tlie  hands  of  each 
one  of  the  half  brothers,  and  the  mother  said: 

“John,  can’t  ye  go  aud  put  up  Siroc  and  Jim 
Malone.” 

“You  bet,”  cried  Johnny.  “Oil,  they  are 
horses;  tlie  best  in  the  world,”  cried  Johnny, 
hounding  away  toward  the  door. 

“Johnny!”  called  Jesse. 

“  Well,  Jess?” 

“  Rub  them  down  well.” 

“I  will.” 

“And  keep  a  sharp  lookout  down  the  road.” 
“  You  bet.” 

“  If  you  see  any  one  coming  this  way  hurry 
back  and  inform  us,  Johnny.” 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

“  Now  go.” 

“  All  right.” 

“  And  rub  ’em  down  good,  Johnny.” 

“  I  will.” 

“Don’t  give  them  too  much  water.” 

“  No.” 

“  Hurry.” 

“  I’m  gone.” 

He  closed  the  door  with  a  bang  and  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Samuels  soon  had  a  smoking  supper. 

It  was  now  quite  dark. 

The  wind  howled  a  mournful  requiem  about 
the  house,  and  sighed  a  mournful  dirge  among 
the  locust  trees. 

The  boys  sat  down  to  supper,  and  the  warm, 
cozy  house  contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  dis¬ 
agreeably  cold  road,  that  it  would  require  no  lit¬ 
tle  self  denial  for  one  to  leave  it. 

“  Well,  boys,  what  is  to  be  your  next  raid?” 
asked  Dr.  Samuels. 

“Don’t  know,”  Jesse  answered. 

“And  wouldn’t  tell  if  you  did.” 

“No.” 

“  I  guess  it’s  the  best  policy.” 

“  If  you  have  no  secrets  you  can  be  forced  to 
tell  no  secrets.” 

“  That  is  true.” 

“And  we  have  thought  this  about  ourselves. 
Even  if  we  form  a  plan,  we  never  tell  it  to  any 
one  until  tlie  moment  comes  for  work.” 

They  had  just  finished  their  suppers  and  push¬ 
ed  away  their  plates  when  Johnny  burst  in  at 
the  door. 

“  They’re  coming!”  cried  the  boy. 

“Who?” 

“Don’t  know.” 

“  Where?” 

“  Down  tlie  lane.” 

“  How  many?” 

“  Six  or  seven.” 

“Jess,  ii’s  detectives,”  cried  Frank,  who  at 
once  began  an  examination  of  his  revolvers. 
“Ten  to  one  it’s  Timberlake.” 

“  Yes.” 

Then  the  James  Boys  sprang  to  a  window. 
“Turn  down  the  lamp,  mother,”  cried  Jesse 
Jgmes.  “  Johnny  go  and  bring  the  horses.” 

“  Where  do  ye  want  ’em,  Jess?” 

“  Right  there  at  the  rear  door.” 

Johnny  disappeared,  and  JeBsa  ar.d  Frank 
both  stood  gazing  down  the  hum. 

The  faint  outline  of  horsemen  could  just  be 
seen. 

They  were  coming  slowly  up  tlie  lane  and 
evidently  exercising  caution. 

“Can  you  see  thorn,  Jesse?”  asked  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uels. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  Is  it?” 

“  Timberlake.” 


“  The  8herifiY’ 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  many?” 

“  1  can  make  out  six  or  eight.” 

“  He  is  after  us,  that’s  quite  certain,”  said 
Frank. 

Then  the  north  or  rear  door  was  opened,  and 
Johnny,  poking  his  head  inside,  said: 

“  All  ready?” 

“  Frank,  are  you  ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Let’s  go.  Good-bye.  all.  Take  care  of  your¬ 
selves,”  said  Jesse,  almost  gaily. 

He  ran  from  ihe  house,  leaped  into  the  sad¬ 
dle,  followed  by  Frank  James. 

There  came  from  the  road  below  tlie  clatter  of 
hoofs  and  cries  of: 

“  Halt,  halt!” 

“  There  they  go.” 

Bang! 

Bang! 

Bang! 

The  James  Boys  gave  a  yell  of  defiance,  leap¬ 
ed  a  fence  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DICK  LITTLE  AND  WOOD  HITE. 

The  James  Boys  had  selected  old  man  Hite’s 
house  as  the  place  for  their  rendezvous  for  the 
winter. 

The  old  man  Hite  was  the  father  of  Wood  Hite, 
one  of  the  banditti. 

And  then  old  Hite  had  been  a  member  of 
Quantrell’s,  Anderson’s  and  Shelby’s  guerrillas 
during  the  war,  and  had  always  been  a  warm 
friend  of  the  James  Boys. 

Old  Hite’s  young  wife,  for  he  bad  married  a 
second  wife,  was  a  great  favorite  among  tlie  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  especially  with  Jesse  James. 

Jesse  and  Frank  spent  a  part  of  the  time  with 
their  families  sometimes  in  Kansas  Ciiy  Mid 
sometimes  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Hite’s  house  was  a  large  double  log  house, 
weatherboarded  without,  and  ceiled  with  walnut 
boards  within. 

It  had  been  built  many  years  before  the  war, 
and  was  situated  in  a  dense  wood  in  Clay  county, 
considerably  removed  from  any  main  road  or 
thoroughfare,  and  was  beyond  doubt  the  most 
desirable  place  for  a  rendezvous  m  all  Missouri. 

Here  came  Bob  and  Charlie  Ford  with  Jesse 
James  and  Frank. 

“  You  will  like  it  here,”  said  Jes3e  to  Bob. 

“Are  you  going  to  stay,  Jesse?”  _  _ 

“  No,  not  all  winter.” 

“I  would  rather  you  would!” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  always  feel  safer  when  you  are  about  than 
when  you  are  not.” 

“  Do  you?” 

“I  do.” 

“  Well,  you  will  have  all  the  band  here.” 

“  Wood  Hite  and  Dick  Little  seem  to  have  no 
love  for  each  other,”  said  Bob  to  change  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Don’t  they?”’* 

“No.” 

“  I  believe  you.  And  I  hope  that  Dick  will 
kill  Wood  Hite  before  Spring,”  said  Jesse  James 
his  eyea  Hashing  with  fire.” 

“  Why?” 

“  I  hate  him.” 

“Wood  Hite?” 

“Yes.” 

Then  Bob  thought  that  if  there  was  so  much 
bitter  feeling  In  the  band,  might,  tie  not  tie  aide 
to  use  it  to  further  his  own  plans? 

Weeks  went  by. 

Jesse  and  Frank  were  only  a  part  of  the  lime 
present. 

Wood  Hite  and  his  father  frequently  talked  of 
Jesse  James,  and  Wood  one  day  said: 

“  He  despises  me." 

“And  I  despise  him,  Wood.  If  you  kill  him 
you  can  be  chief  in  his  place.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  it.” 

“  I  believe  I  will.” 

One  dark  night  Frank  and  Jesse  James  came 
to  tlie  Hite  Castle,  as  the  house  was  called. 

The  snow  was  falling  rapidly,  and  ail  the  ban¬ 
ditti  was  gathered  in  the  gr**ai  dining-room. 

Mrs.  Hite  and  the  one  servant  had  prepared 
supper  and  tlie  table  had  been  cleared  away. 

Jesse  took  Bob  Ford  to  a  separate  apartment 
and  asked : 

“  Do  Wood  Hite  and  Dick  Little  get  along 
smoothly  now?” 

“No." 

“  They  don’t?” 

"  They  quarrel." 

“  Do  they?" 

“  Yes,  and  will  light  some  do.!." 
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“  Do  you  think  so?” 

*.  Yes— I  tell  you,  Jesse  James,  there  is  a 
smoldering  volcano  there  which  will  burst  forth 
some  day  with  a  terriffic  explosion.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Bob,  that  I  am  your  best 
friend?” 

Bo  J  had  all  he  could  do  to  conceal  his  hatred 
ol  the  man  he  had  sworn  to  kill.  But  he  as¬ 
sumed  a  smile  and  said: 

I  believe  you,  Jesse.” 

“  I  am,  and  Bob,  I  trust  you  farther  than  any 
other  member  of  the  band.” 

“  I  am  giad  you  do.” 

“  Now,  Bob,  I  am  going  to  confide  a  secret  to 
you.” 

•‘To  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“I  hate  Wood  Hite.  Three  years  ago  we 
quarreled  while  we  were  in  Wisconsin.  He  has 
always  defied  my  authority;  I  want  to  kill  him.” 

“  And  you  will,  Jesse.” 

“  Do  you  think  it?” 

“  I  do.  You  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.” 

“  Well,  Bob,  you  are  correct  there.” 

“Now,  Jesse,  tell  me,  didn’t  you  come  here  for 
that  purpose?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  1  knew  it.” 

“Are  you  a  mind  reader?” 

“No,  but  I  am  a  motive  reader.” 

_ _ “  Bob,  you  are  the  shrewdest  man  in  my  band 

and  I’ve  a  mind  to  make  you  my  lieutenant.” 

“  Have  you?” 

“  Yes — would  you  like  it?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  will  in  time.  Now  to  business.  If  Dick 
Little  and  Wood  Hite  resume  their  quarrel  to¬ 
night  let  it  go  on.” 

“I  will.” 

“If  they  draw  pistols  get  out  of  the  way— I 
shall  settle  Wood  Hite,  but  1  would  rather  have 
the  band  think  it  was  Dick  Little.” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  And  as  to  Dick,  I  haven’t  much  against  him, 
though  in  reality  I  don’t  care  much  about  him.” 

“Nor  1.  Does  Frank  and  Jim  Cummins 
understand  this?” 

“No  ” 

“Why  don’t  you  explain  to  them?” 

“  I  don’t  want  my  motives  known  to  too  many, 
Bob.” 

The  reader  will  understand  how  Bob  Ford 
must  have  worked  on  the  bandit  king  of  America 
fh  77mi2y. to  get  so  completely  in  his  confidence 
as  he  had  done. 

Jesse  James  was  a  shrewd,  suspicious  fellow, 
as  history  has  shown.  He  never  allowed  any 
one  to  get  the  advantage  of  him,  and  watched 
the  members  of  his  own  band. 

By  what  remarkable  power  Bob  Ford  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gainii.g  the  confidence  of  the  man  he 
had  sworn  to  slay,  the  world  will  never  know. 

Throughout  all  his  scheming  and  planning  to 
bring  about  the  dread  result  of  his  vengeance, 
and  at  the  same  time  deliver  himself  and  his 
brother  from  the  law,  Bob  Ford  never,  once 
awakened  the  faintest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
Jesse  James 

Bob  and  Jesse  went  into  the  dining-room 
where  the  band  was  seated  about  the  table  play¬ 
ing  cards  and  dice. 

Some  were  gambling  and  some  were  playing 
for  pastime. 

Dick  Little  and  Jim  Cummins  were  at  one  end 
of  the  table  playing  poker. 

Wood  Hite,  who  had  imbibed  rather  more  than 
the  James  Boys  permitted,  was  becoming  bois¬ 
terous. 

“  Wood,  make  less  noise,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Less  noise — whoop!  I  am  on  the  war  path!” 
yelled  Wood  Hite,  leaping  in  the  air. 

“Come— come,  Wood,”  said  Mrs.  Hite,  “you 
must  keep  quiet.” 

“I  can  lick  any  man  that  says  I  am  to  keep 
quiet.” 

“  Come— come.  Wood,  let  us  have  no  quarrel¬ 
ing,”  said  Frank  James. 

“Iam  not  quarrelin’.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  I  am  just  in  fun,  Frank.” 

Jesse  James’  brow  was  lowered. 

“  Well,  wait  until  morning,  and  then  you  will 
not  be  so  extraordinarily  funny,”  said  Dick  Lit¬ 
tle,  who  had  been  jostled  by  Wood  Hite  in  his 
promenade  up  ami  down  the  dining-room. 

“  Who  spoke?” 

“  I  did.” 

“  Dick  Little?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Don’t  ye  insult  me.” 

“  It’s  coming  now,”  Jesse  James  whispered  to 
Bob  Ford. 

“  I  am  certain  it  is.” 


“  Perhaps  you  had  better  get  out  of  the  way.” 

Bob  started  toward  the  door  as  Dick  Little 
cried: 

Wood  Hite,  sit  down!”  cried  Dick  Little  in 
a  rage. 

“  I  won’t.” 

“  If  you  can’t  behave  yourself  go  out  of  the 
house  until  you  sober  off.” 

“  I’d  shut  you  up  in  a  minute.” 

“  You  won’t.” 

“I  will.” 

“  Sit  down.” 

“  Shut  up.” 

“  Wood  Hite,  you  have  insulted  me  as  long  as 
I  will  endure  it.” 

“  Then  it’s  a  fight.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Hold,  hold,  put  those  pistols  up!”  cried  Jtm 
Cummins. 

“  No,  he’s  got  to  die!”  roared  Wood  Hite. 

“  Clear  the  room!”  shouted  Dick  Little. 

Dick  had  seen  Wood  Hite  draw  his  pistol  and 
had  drawn  his  own  revolver. 

Crack ! 

Wood  got  in  the  first  shot. 

Dick  Little  uttered  a  groan  and  staggered. 

A  bullet  had  struck  his  leg. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

Crack! 

They  were  now  firing  a  fusillade  at  each  other 
and  Dick’s  hat  was  shot  off  his  head. 

“  Out  of  the  room.” 

“  Clear  the  way  everybody.” 

Jim  Cummins  darted  under  a  table,  and  lay 
there  safe  from  the  bullets  which  whizzed  thick 
as  hail  above  them. 

The  fight  had  progressed  until  the  room  was 
full  of  smoke. 

Dick  Little,  wounded  at  the  very  first  shot 
from  Wood  Hite’s  pistol,  staggered  and  leaned 
upon  the  table.  His  shots  went  wild. 

Wood  Hite  in  his  blind,  drunken  fury,  was 
shooting  more  at  random  than  at  anyone. 

Jesse  James  crept  forward,  fired  one  shot,  aud 
Wood  Hite  fell  dead. 

That  night  they  dug  a  grave  and  buried  him 
in  the  garden,  and  no  one  but  Bob  Ford  knew 
that  it  was  Jesse’s  hand  that  slew  Wood  Hite. 

“  He  has  had  his  revenge,”  Bob  Ford  said  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  bandit  chief  whose 
very  name  had  become  a  terror.  “  He  has  had 
his  revenge,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  I  will 
have  mine.  Mollie  Hayes  you  shall  be  avenged!” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OLD  HITE  IN  A  RAGE. 

“What  will  we  do  with  Dick  Little?”  Frank 
James  asked. 

“  He  must  be  sent  out  of  the  country,”  Jesse 
answered. 

“  He  is  shot.” 

“  Bad  wounded?” 

“  Yes,  he’s  got  a  bullet,  in  his  thigh.” 

Dick  had  been  carried  into  an  apartment  in 
the  wing  of  the  houoe  and  laid  upon  a  bed. 

Bob  ran  into  the  apartment  where  the  James 
Boys  were  and  said : 

“  Jesse,  we  must  do  something  for  Dick  at 
once.” 

“  Why?” 

“Old  man  Hite  is  in  a  rage.” 

“  About  what?” 

“  His  son." 

“  Being  killed?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Well,  it  was  a  fair  fight." 

“  He  says  it  was  not.  He  swears  that  unfair 
means  were  taken  of  Wood  Hite  and  that  he  was 
assassinated.” 

Jesse’s  brow  grew  dark,  and  his  eye  assumed 
the  fatal  glitter  which  always  appeared  on  it 
when  he  was  angered. 

“  Who  does  he  think  assassinated  him?”  he 
asked. 

“  Dick.” 

Jesse  led  Bob  uside. 

“  Bob  I” 

“  Sir.” 

“  Does  he  intimate  that  it  was  any  one  else?” 

“  No.” 

“  Not  by  a  hint?” 

“  Not  by  a  hint  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  suspects  anybody  else?” 
“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Very  well.  Let  that  go  then.” 

“  What  will  you  do  about  Dick?” 

“  Get  him  out  of  the  way.” 

“  Where  will  we  lake  him?” 

“  To  Kentucky.” 

“  Will  I  go?” 

“  Yes.  I  want  you  and  Frank  to  go  with 
him.” 


“  And  you?” 

After  a  moment’s  reflection  Jesse  James  said: 

“  Well,  I  will  go  too.” 

At  this  moment  loud  yells  and  exclamations 
of  anger  could  be  heard  in  the  front  apartment. 

The  voice  betokened  both  anger  and  grief, 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  elements  that  can 
combine  in  one’s  feelings. 

“  Who  is  it,  Bob?” 

“  Hite.” 

“  He  is  enraged.” 

“  Let  me  go— let  me  at  him— I  will  avenge 
my  child.” 

“Keep  quiet,  Mr.  Hite,”  some  of  the  band 
expostulatingly  said  to  the  enraged  father. 

“  Keep  quiet,  keep  quiet!”  yelled  the  old  man 
in  a  voice  that  rang  throughout  the  building 
and  could  be  heard  far  out  over  the  forest.  *•  To 
keep  quiet  when  my  poor  boy  lies  out  there  cold 
and  dead  would  be  sacrilege.  I  will  not  keep 
quiet.” 

“  I  must  go  to  him,”  said  Jesse. 

“  Jesse,  promise  me  you  won’t  shed  anv  more 
blood.” 

Jesse  turned  to  gaze  at  Bob  for  a  moment, 
and  answered : 

“  No,  I  wiil  shed  no  more  blood  for  this  ntght, 
Bob,  but  the  old  man  must  do  Dick  no  harm.” 

“You  can  surely  prevent  him.” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  you  will  not  harm  him?” 

“  No.” 

Jesse  hurried  into  the  room  where  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins,  Frank  James  and  another  outlaw  uamed 
Ed  McMillan  were  holding  Mr.  Hite  by  main 
force  to  prevent  his  doing  Dies  Little  an  injury. 

“Get  away  from  me.  Oh,  let  met  at  him.  I 
want  to  get  at  him.  I  will  kill  him.  Do  you 
hear  me?  I  will  kill  him,”  cried  Mr.  Hite, 
struggling  to  free  himself. 

“  Mr.  Hite,  what  do  you  mean?”  Jesse  James 
asked,  on  entering  the  apartment  where  the 
afllictel  father  stood. 

“My  boy  has  been  killed.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  that.” 

“  And  I  am  going  to  kill  his  murderer.” 

“  Calm  yourselC  Mr.  Hite.” 

“  I  won’t.” 

“You  must.” 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

The  storm  was  howling  wild  without,  and  the 
house  being  isolated  so  far  from  any  main  road 
of  travel  that  the  sudden  rap  at  the  door  was 
enough  to  arouse  the  curiosity,  if  not  excite  the 
alarm,  of  nil  within  the  house. 

“  Sh!”  whispered  Jesse.  “  Mr.  Hite,  we  will 
have  a  visitor  soon.  Do  you  warn  to  hang?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  you  mnst  change  your  manner.” 

“The  old  man’s  cheek  was  damp  with  tears. 
He  wiped  them  away,  and  in  an  undertone  said^ 

“  This  is  not  over  yet.” 

“No;  but  some  one  must  go  to  the  door  and 
see  who  that  is.” 

“  I  wi'l  go.” 

The  manner  of  the  old  man  was  changed 
in  a  moment,  and  he  went  hurriedly  to  the  door, 
which  he  swung  open. 

A  traveler,  muffled  in  a  great  coat  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  stood  there. 

“  Who  are  you?”  demanded  Old  Man  Hite. 

“  A  benighted  traveler,  sir.  I  have  lost  my 
way.” 

“  What  do  you  want?” 

“  Shelter  until  morning  for  myself  and  beast.” 

He  was  a  man  past  middle  age,  but  had  the 
general  appearance  of  a  business  man. 

Old  Hite  scrutinized  him  carefully  for  a  few 
moments  and  said ; 

“  I’ll  see.” 

Then  he  closed  the  door  on  the  shivering 
stranger,  leaving  him  to  wait  in  the  cold  and 
driving  storm  while  he  went  to  consult  with 
some  one. 

“  Jesse,  what  am  1  to  do?”  he  asKed.  “  Here 
is  a  man  who  has  lost  his  way  and  wants  to 
stay  all  night  with  us.” 

*•  Is  there  but  one  man?” 

“  That’s  all.” 

“  What  does  he  look  like?” 

“  A  farmer,  a  drover,  tradesman,  or  common 
traveler  ” 

“  Well,  admit.” 

“  To  stay  all  night?” 

“  Yes— if  he  has  money  enough  to  warrant  the 
boys  will  have  it.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  we  can  have  two  graves  in  the  garden 
before  morning." 

Then  turning  to  the  others  the  bandit  kin<» 
added : 

“  We  must  not  allow  the  stranger  to  see  us. 
So  come  Into  another  apartment.  Let  us  go  in¬ 
to  a  wing  of  the  house.” 
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They  followed  him. 

Jeane  turned  back  to  see  that  all  traces  of  the 
recent  combat  had  been  eradicated  from  the 
dining-room  and  to  enjoin  on  Old  Man  Hite  the 
greatest  caution. 

“  You  must  not  by  word  or  act  intimate  what 
has  happened.” 

“  I’ll  not,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  I  will  kill 
Dick  Little.” 

‘Aou  and  Dick  for  that,”  Jesse  answered. 
“  Hut  remember  that  you  have  the  safety  of  the 
entire  band  to  look  after.” 

“  I  know.” 

Then  Jesse  turned  about  and  hurried  into  the 
apartment  where  his  band  was  assembled. 

“Now,  lads,  we’ve  got  to  uo  some  very  lively 
planning.” 

“  What  is  it?”  asked  Bob. 

“Dick  must  be  got  away  from  here  to-night.” 
“  This  very  night?” 

“This  very  hour.  There  is  blood  in  the  old 
man’s  eye  and  he  means  mischief.  Unless  we 
get  Dick  away  the  tragedy  will  be  doubled.” 

“  How’ll  we  do  it?” 

“  Bob,  you  must  stay.” 

Bob  looked  disappointed. 

“  l~ou  have  changed  your  plans.” 

“Yes,  or  rather  my  plans  have  changed  them¬ 
selves.  I  will  take  Charley  with  me  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  will  leave  you  here  with  Frank,  Jitn 
and  Ed.  Charley!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Go  to  the  barn  and  harness  the  grays  to  the 
double  seated  sleigh.” 

“Are  you  going  by  sleigh?” 

“  We  must.  Dick  is  too  badly  wounded  to  go 
on  horseback.  1  will  take  him  to  my  mother’s 
house,  where  our  step-father,  Dr.  Samuels,  will 
extract  the  ball  and  treat  him  until  we  are  able 
to  get  him  on  to  Kentucky.” 

“  You  are  going  to  Kentucky?” 

“  YTes.  Now,  Charley,  get  the  sleigh.” 

Jesse  then  gave  a  few  instructions  to  Bob  and 
Frans,  mainly  to  the  eflect  that  they  were  to 
keep  together  and  be  cautious. 

Charley  soon  brought  the  sleigh,  and  all  were 
ready. 

They  carried  Dick  Little  out  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  placing  him  ic  the  sleigh,  hurried 
away  with  him. 

“Now,  hoys!”  said  Frank  James,  when  all 
had  once  more  returned.  “I’ve  made  up  my 
mimt  that  we'll  do  up  this  stranger.” 

“  Why?”  esked  Bob. 

“  He’s  got  money.” 

“  How’ll  we  do  it,  Frank?”  asked  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins. 

“Knock  him  on  the  head,  and  put  him  along¬ 
side  of  Wood  Hite.”  ° 

Bob  Ford  shuddered. 

This  villain  could  talk  of  murder  and  robbery 
as  though  it  was  an  ordinary  matter.  Without 
seeming  to  dissent  he  ascertained  the  room  in 
which  the  stranger  was  to  sleep,  and  determined 
to  warn  him  to  fly. 

Under  pretense  of  going  to  bed  Bob  slipped 
out  of  the  house,  climbed  a  walnut  tree  which 
grew  up  under  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
the  new-comer  was  to  sleep,  and  entered  the 
room  before  he  did. ' 

He  concealed  himself  in  a  small  closet  and  a 
few  moments  later  the  stranger  came  to  the 
room. 

As  ha  was  about  to  retire,  Bob  stepped  forth 
and  whispered : 

“  Don’t!” 

“Where  did  you  come  from?”  asked  the 
stranger. 

For  answer  Bob  pointed  to  the  closet,  and 
with  his  Angers  to  his  lips  whispered: 

“  Lower!  Talk  lower.” 

“  Who  are  you?”  whispered  the  stranger. 

“  One  who  would  save  your  life.” 

“  Yes.  I  see  I  am  in  a  den  of  thieves?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Murderers?” 

“  You  are.” 

“  Who  are  they?” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  James  Bovs’” 

“  Yes.” 

“  This  is  their  rendezvous.  Tliev  are  here  lo- 
night,  and  a  plot  has  been  laid  to  kill  you.” 

“  To  kill  me!  Why?” 

“  To  rob  you.” 

The  new  comer  was  no  doubt  a  brave  man,  for 
he  was  not  startled  or  alarmed  by  this  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  coolly  asked : 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“  I  am  one  of  them!” 

“  One  of  the  Jnmes  Boys  band?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  your  name?” 

“Is  Bob  Ford.” 

“  Why  uo  yoo  Inform  me?” 


“  Because  I  am  tired  of  this  life,  and  want  to 
get  out  of  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  sir,  for  I  may  be  of  aid 
to  you.  I  am  Carl  Greene,  one  of  Pinkerton’s 

.,?-tMCUVes’  seDt  to  clM>ture  the  James  Bovs 
Will  you  help  me  do  it?” 

“  Yes  but  we  can’t  to-night  You  must  go.” 

!  1  ,WI  s°’  but  1  Wl)l  860  you  again.  You  can 
go  below  now,  and  when  they  come  to  kill  me 
they  won  t  find  me  here,”  said  Carl  Greene  with 
a  smile. 

Bob  went  below. 

At  midnight  Frank  James  and  Ed  went  up  to 
Mil  the  traveler,  and  weie  amazed  to  find  his 
room  empty. 

Old  Hite  rushed  into  Dick  Little’s  room  to 
assassinate  him,  but  found  him  gone,  and  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds. 


CHAPTER  XXr. 
jesse’s  wild  ride. 

Weeks  have  passed. 

Jesse  and  Churley  Ford  safely  conducted  Dick 
Little  to  a  place  in  Kentucky,  where  he  could 
remain,  it  was  supposed,  in  seclusion. 

“  Now  Charlie,  you  can  go  back  to  Missouri  by 
the  rail  road  if  you  wish.”  said  Jesse. 

How  are  you  going?” 

“  On  Siroc.” 

Jesse  had  brought  Siroc  with  him. 

“  Won’t  old  man  Hite  be  furious  at  us,  Jesse’” 
“I  suspect  he  will.” 

“  And  so  do  I.” 

“  When  you  go  back  you  had  better  not  go  to 
Ins  house.”  ’=> 

“I  won’t.” 

“  Where  will  you  go?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

Charley,  go  to  rr.y  house.” 

At  Kansas  City?” 

No,  I  ve  moved  lo  St.  Joe.  Have  you  never 
met  my  wife  and  children”’  J 

“No.” 

' V™J  th7  know  of  you  and  Bob.  Go  and 
™,^band  wben  Jou  get  to  my  house,  give 
he  ,  this  ring  and  tell  her  that  you  were  sent  by 
.lie  owner  of  it  to  remain  there  until  he  came.” 
Describe  her  so  I  will  know  her  ” 

“She  is  known  in  St.  Joseph  as  Mrs.  Jackson, 
and  with  her  two  sons  lives  on  the  hill  north 
part  of  the  town  in  a  small  cottage  which  over¬ 
looks  the  Missouri.  There  you  will  find  them 
and  there  you  will  be  welcome.” 

Charley  Ford  set  out  that  very  night  and  went 
to  find  Bob  and  go  to  St.  Joseph. 

Jesse  James  mounted  Siroc  next  mornin°\  and 
entering  the  old  Louisville  road  went  for  half  a 
(  ay  1,1  Cie  direction  of  the  great  southern  city. 

Then  he  came  to  a  smalj  wayside  inn  where 
feed'3  l6t  ant  asked  f°r  ffls  dinner  and  horse 

“Yes,  sir,  I’ll  send  a  boy  to  put  up  yer 
horse,  said  the  country  landlord.  J 

The  James  Boys  made  it  a  rule  from  which 
they  never  varied  to  look  after  their  own  horses 

selves  WPnt  a  Ways  t0  l00k  after  them  thein- 

,J“efore  said  he  would  go  to  see  about 

“  Oh,  the  boy  can  do  it.’ 

“I’ll  go.” 


“  Not  necessary.” 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 

“  Why’’’ 

“  I  always  feed  my  own  horse.” 

“Do  ye?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Wall,  I  reck  in  ye’ll  hev  ter  go.” 

..  8ee  he  has  just  the  ri°"ht 

kind  of  food  and  the  right  quantity  also  ” 

Siroc”  “  ',<W  « 

‘•Yes”’  b°8S’  362  g0t  er  mi=hty  floe  boss.” 

“  Bet  he  kin  run.” 

“ He  can.” 

“  Ride  him  fur!” 

“  Not  very.” 

“  Wall,  boss,  dar  war  some  fellers  here  lookin’ 
rid  an’  dey  8akl  <1ju  Jesse  James 

d“  Didgthiy?”  108S’  9Umfln  like  di8’n  iz-” 

lion6886  JameS  Wa8  now  a11  iDtere9b  aiten- 
“  Yes,  dey  did.” 

“When  were  they  here?” 

“  Yisterday.” 

“  Yesterday?” 

“  Dey  war.” 

“  How  many?” 

“  Nine.” 

“  Who  were  they?” 

«  a?:!?"8  ■«’ 


“  Curl  Greene!”  gasped  Jesse. 

The  situation  was  alarming.  He  removed  the 
saddle,  carried  Siroc,  cooled  lus  back,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  saddle  once  more. 

“  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  I  may  have 
to  mount  and  ride  for  life,”  he  thought. 

Then  he  went  to  the  house  and  said: 

“How  soon  can  I  have  dinner?” 

“ In  a  few  minutes,  sir.” 

“  All  right — hurry  up!” 

“Ill  have  it  ready  in  short  order.  Come  in 
the  bar-room  and  smoke  a  cigar.” 

“  1  prefer  to  smoke  on  the  porch.” 

“  On  the  porch?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why,  it’s  winter  now.” 

“  I  enjoy  the  winter.” 

“I’d  Hunk  ye’d  not  care  for  the  cold  blast 
that  sweeps  down  the  hills.” 

“  I  enjoy  it.” 

“  Where  did  ye  come  from— Greenland?” 
Laughing,  Jesse  answered: 

“  No,  I’m  from  Dakota.” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  I’ve  been  rocked  on  cyclones  and  fed  on  bliz¬ 
zards.  My  toys  of  child liood  were  mountains 
of  snow  and  glaciers  of  ice.  The  cold  north  wind 
ts  my  mother  that  sung  me  to  sleep.” 

Jesse  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the  look  of 
astonishment  on  the  face  of  the  landlord. 
er  »  niister,  what  I’d  call  a  gee-raneb* 

Though  gee-rancher  was  anew  word  in  * 
vocabulary  of  Jesse  James,  lie  didn’t  exactly 
know  wbat  a  gee-rancher  was,  but  lie  did  not 
care  for  a  definition,  and  contented  himself  with 
saying: 

“  Hurry  up  with  my  dinner.” 

“  Yes.” 

ninner  was  at  last  announced  and  he  was  told 
to  come  in. 

“  Guess  ye  can  stand  the  heat  o’  a  room  lon«- 
ernuff  ter  eat  yer  dinner,  can’t  ver’” 

“  I’ll  try.”  J  ’ 

“  I’ll  bring  in  a  cake  o’  ice  ter  rest  yer  feet  on 
efyewantit.” 

Jesse  was  about  to  make  some  reply  to  this 
sally  of  wit  when  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs 
arrested  his  attention. 

He  paused  in  the  hallway  to  see  a  long-haired 
middle  aged  man  draw  rein  in  front  of  the  house 
and  ask ; 

“  Can  I  get  dinner?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Horse  fed?” 

“Yes.”  _ 

“  I  get  down.” 

He  dismounted. 

“  Take  my  horse  to  the  barn.” 

The  negro  hoy  who  came  out  hurried  awav 
with  the  horse. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  until  the  stranger 
entered.  ** 

“  Where  are  yer  goin’?”  asked  the  landlord. 

To  Louisville.” 

“Guess  yer  got  company.” 

“  Where?”  asked  the  stranger. 

“Thar.” 

The  landlord  pointed  at  Jesse. 

^ile  6  new-comer  gave  the  bandit  king  a  steady 

Jesse  returned  it. 

“1  have  seen  him  afore,”  Jesse  thought. 
Now,  where  have  I  Been  him?  ’ 

And  the  stranger  thought. 

“  That  fellow  is  disguised,  but  I  have  certainly 
seen  him.  * 

“Ain’t  ye  goin’  ter  Louisville?”  asked  the 
landlord  of  Jesse. 

“  No.” 

“  What?  I  thort  ye  said  ye  war’” 

“No.” 

“  Let’s  eat.” 

All  sat  down. 

The  stranger  eyed  Jesse,  ond  Jesse  eyed  the 
stranger.”  J 

“I  say,  sir,  do  you  know  me?”  asked  the 
stranger  of  Jesse. 

“No.” 

“What  do  you  keep  your  eves  on  me  for*” 

“  I’ve  seen  you.” 

“  Xe8;  £nd  Je88e  Jame8  J’ou  are  my  prisoner.” 

“  Carl  Greene!” 

“Surrender.” 

“Crack!” 

“  Crack!” 

Two  pistol  shots  rang  out  in  quick  succGqion 
But  as  both  fired  both  fell  under  the  table  and 

IT)  1886(1. 

Bang  went  window  glass,  sash  and  all 
By  a  dextrous  backward  summersault  Jem* 
James  hurled  himself  through  the  wind,  » 
alighting  on  the  ground  outside  the  house  hi* 
face  toward  the  barn. 
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Away  he  ran. 

“  Bang!” 

“  Whiz!” 

The  bullet  tipped  the  broad  rim  of  his  hat, 
and  next  moment  Jesse  was  on  Siroc. 

“  Clear  the  way!”  he  shouted,  dashing  out  into 

the  road. 

Carl  Greene,  for  the  pursuer  was  the  famous 
detective,  blew  a  shrill  blast  on  a  silver  whistle. 

Next  moment  a  dozen  men  came  out  of  the 
snow  freighted  woods  and  spurred  their  horses 
after  Jesse  James. 

Then  began  a  wild,  desperate  ride  with  Jesse 

James  in  the  lead.  .  . 

••  Come  on,  come  or.!”  he  shouted,  rising  high 
in  his  stirrups  and  waving  his  tiat  in  the  air.  ‘'I 
will  lead  you  a  merry,  merry  chase.” 

It  was  a  mad,  wild  flight. 

Down  a  dark  rocky  glen  sped  Siroc,  chased  by 
half  a  dozen  of  the  best  blue  blooded  horses  of 
Kentucky.  Kentucky  thoroughbreds  have  long 
held  their  reign  as  the  swiftest  horses  in  the 
world. 

There  can  be  found  the  thoroughbreds,  the 
pure  Arabian  stock  and  finest  animals  in  the 
world. 

But  none  could  outstrip  Siroc. 

In  speed  and  endurance  he  never  found  his 
equal  in  all  his  life,  and  on  this  occasion  he  soon 
distanced  every  competitor. 

“  They  will  have  to  give  it  up!”  laughed  Jesse 

JameS-  ,  ,  , 

— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  roared  aloud.  “Did 
you  fools  expect  to  overhaul  Siroc.” 

*  Night  came  on  and  the  pursuers  were  lost 

sight  of. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  DUEL. 

Another  week  has  rolled  by. 

It  is  a  lonely  day  in  January.  There  are  some 
delightful  days  in  January  down  in  Kentucky. 

The  sun  shines  as  brightly  as  in  May  and  the 
birds  sing  in  the  trees,  and  one-half  expects  to 
see  the  flower  bloom  and  grass  grow. 

Ilornellsville,  Kentucky,  was  a  quiet  — we 
mh'lit  almost  sav  a  dull,  sleepy,  little  town. 

Sometimes  a  Southern  gambler  comes  there 
to  make  things  lively,  and  sometimes  he  has  to 
leave  the  town  to  save  his  life. 

“  Well,  squire,  how  are  ye  gatin’  along? 
asked  a  rough-looking  personage  entering  the 
office  of  the  judge  of  police  court. 

_ “  Qh,  very  poorly,  Ruff.” 

way?”'  ,  „ 

.«  Don’t  get  enough  business. 

«  What, Is  the  town  so  quiet.” 

“  Yes  haven’t  had  but  three  fights  in  a  week. 

“  Oh  shame,”  cried  Ruft'.  Why  that’s  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  mankind.  What’s  the  matter  with 

n^Tdon’t  know,"  answered  the  justice,  with  a 
smile.  “  We  don’t  get  business  enough  for 

C°“ Never"Sind,  squire,  I’ll  stir  up  some  busi¬ 
ness  for  you,”  cried  Ruff  as  he  went  out  of  the 

°fflSCtrai<H)t  to  a  house  where  gambling  was  tol¬ 
erated  'fftufl  wended  his  way  as  if  he  was  in¬ 
tent  on  keeping  good  his  word 

,.  Anybody  here  ^ho  wants  to  light,  asked 

RU“  Hello,  Ruft',  what’s  the  matter  with  you?” 
“Nothin’.” 

“  Whv  do  you  war.t  to  ughti 
“  They  are  complainin’  over  there  at  the  po¬ 
lice  court  that  they’ve  got  noHiin  to  do, ,  and 
want  to  give  ’em  somethin  ,  R^T  ““9were<L 
Two  men  were  gambling  at  a  table. 

One  was  a  tall  dark-complexioned  stranger, 

Ruffs  eyes  flashed  with  hre  and  all  the 
him  rose  to  the  surface. 

“  It’s  Pan 

liim^He  stole  from  me  the  girl  I  would 

W°Granger  looked  up  and  at  sight  of  Ruff  his 

fa  “  Are^mUll?’’  asked  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  playing. 

::  rr.0rln«y‘  £*■ 

<■'«*-  '“KOTt“ky 

means  death.”  ,  .^i 

llThfBtoTr.-Wle,  Mail  White,  whom 
you  saw  to-day.” 


>  the  surface.  ,  . 

anl  Granger,”  he  whispered  through 
“  I’ll  kill  him,  curse  him,  HI  Kilt 

,  a _ i  nrirl  T  WOUltl  liaV6 


“  Aye,  you  won  her?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Moses,  can’t  yon  help  me?” 

“  Are  you  afraid  to  tight  him?”  auswered 
Moses. 

“  No,  but  act  as  my  second.” 

Moses  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  I’m  a  bad  man,”  he  thought.  “  I  have 
defied  death  a  thousand  times,  so  what  need  I 
care.  No,  I’ll  do  it.” 

Re  rushed  past  Ruff  Parker,  and  us  he  did  eo, 
tread  on  Ids  foot. 

“  Qh,  ouch,  ye  fool!”  yelled  Parker,  striking 
at  Moses. . 

Moses  expected  this,  and  skillfully  warding  off 
the  blow,  planted  an  underhand  stroke  that 
sent  Parker  heels  over  head. 

*•  A  fight,  a  light!”  yelled  everybody. 

“  Clear  a  ring!” 

“  Everybody  clear  a  ring!” 

“  It’s  Ruff— duelin’  is  his  forte.” 

“  I  dare  him  to  a  duel!”  cried  Moses,  coolly 
folding  his  arms  across  his  massive  chest. 

Ruff,  who  was  getting  upon  his  feet,  was 
blind  witli  rage  at  that  challenge. 

“  Dare  me!”  roared  Ruff. 

“  Yes.” 

“  To  fight  ycu?” 
i*  Yes.” 

“  I’ll  do  it.” 

“  When?” 

“  Now.  Sooner  the  better.” 

“  I  am  ready.” 

“  Name  yer  weapons.” 

“  Pistols  fifteen  paces.” 

“  PistoU  be  it  then.  Whar’syer  second.” 

For  answer  the  stranger  pointed  to  Paul 
Granger. 

“  Mine  is  Joe  Todd.” 

Todd  came  forward. 

“  Look  here,  Mr.  Moses,  you  are  a  stranger, 
and  this  seems  to  be  taking  my  quarrel  on 
yourself.” 

“No  it’s  not.” 

“  He  is  a  dead  shot.” 
u  Yes—  hadn’t  yon  better  recant?” 

“  Oh,  no.” 

“  But  lie  is  a  sure  shot.” 

“  So  you  informed  me,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  vou  for  it.” 

“  Are  you?  Will  you  still  persist  in  lighting?” 

“  Of  course  ” 

“Can  t  we  prevent  it?” 

<*  No— please  measure  the  ground,  we  have  no 
time  for  delay.” 

“  But  I  would  rather  you  would  let  me  fight. 

“  It’s  my  quarrel,”  said  Moses  emphatically, 

“  and  I  propose  to  settle  it.” 

Seeing  there  was  no  way  to  settle  the  matter 
Granger  and  Todd  went  out  to  the  wood  on  the 
nortl”of  Hornellsville,  and  measured  the  ground. 
Pistols  were  produced. 

Some  one  hail  a  case  of  dueling  pistols,  and 
these  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  every¬ 
thing  got  ready. 

The  men  took  their  places  and  weapons  were 
put  in  their  hands. 

“  Now,  nentlemen,”  said  Todd,  “  I'll  count 
three  and  tlien  say  fire.” 

“  All  rigid.*’ 

“One.” 

The  pistols  were  cocked. 

“  Two!” 

They  were  raised. 

“  Three!” 

They  were  aimed. 

“  Firel” 

Crack!  Crack! 

Two  shots  almost  simultaneously  rang  out  on 
the  air. 

One  moment  both  men  stood  erect,  and  then 
Ruff  Parker  with  a  half  muttered  curse  and 
0-roan  fell  shot  through  the  head. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  asked  Paul  Granger,  rushing 
to  Moses. 

“  Not  a  scratch.  Where  is  my  horse?” 

“  There.” 

“  l  will  mount  and  leave,”  he  said,  as  he  went 
toward  his  horse.  “Come  with  me.” 

Granger  accompanied  him. 

“  It  was  all  fair  was  it  not?”  asked  Moses. 

*•  Perfectly  fail,”  Paul  answered.  “You  have 
removed  him  from  my  path,  and  I  thank  you  for 
it,  Mr.  Moses.” 

“  Don’t  thank  Moses.” 

“  Why?” 

“Thank  Jesse  James,  for  that  is  my  true 
name,”  and  with  that  the  bandit  king  of  the 
world  leaped  in  the  saddle  and  galloped  away  as 
rapidly  as  Siroc  could  carry  him,  which  was,  in 
fact,  almost  at  the  speed  of  the  wind,  while  Paul 
Granger  stood  transfixed  with  amazement  and 

“  Jesse  James,”  he  gasped  at  last.  “  Can  it 
be?  Is  lie  really  Jesse  James?  And  was  my  life 


saved  by  the  most  noted  bandit  the  world  has 
ever  seen?” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

*  THE  HANDSAW. 

Sav,  mister,  can  you  fasten  my  horse’s  shoe?” 

“  Guess  so.” 

“  At  once?” 

“  Soon  ez  I  file  this  handsaw.” 

“Handsaw  be  blamed.  I  want  this  shoe 
fixed.” 

The  speaker  dismounted  from  his  horse  in 
front  of  the  roadside  blacksmith  shop  and 
stamped  on  ttie  ground  in  his  impatience. 

The  begrimed  blacksmith  looked  up  from  the 
handsaw  which  he  was  filing  aud  said: 

“  Are  ve  in  a  hurry?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Good  boss?” 

“Yes,  but  that  shoe  has  lamed  him.” 

“Guess  it  would.” 

Squeak,  squeak,  squeak,  went  the  file  against 
the  old  handsaw. 

“Say.  mister,  I  am  in  very  much  of  a  hurry. 
Can’t  you  lay  aside  that  handsaw  and  fix  my 
shoe  tirsi ?” 

The  blacksmith,  with  provoking  coolness, 
touched  the  sharpened  teeth  of  the  saw  with  his 
thumb  to  test  their  edge,  aud  squinting  at  the  ; 
saw  remarked: 

“  Bill  Briggs  wanted  this  handsaw  belore  sun- 

down.”  .  .  .  . 

“  Well,  can’t  you  give  me  a  new  shoe  and  do 

it?” 

“  No,  it’ll  take  me  till  sundown  to  set  and 
sharpen  the  saw.” 

•‘How  much  do  you  get  for  sharpening  the 
handsaw?”  * 

“  Four  bits.” 

In  Kentucky  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  way 
through  the  Soutli  fifty  cents  is  called  four  bits, 
and  twenty-five  cents  two  bits,  six  and  a  fourth 
cents  a  picavune,  and  in  fact  they  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  measure’  of  coin  almost  unknown  in  New 
York. 

“  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  put  on  a 
new  shoe,”  said  the  horseman.  “Now  that  is 
three  times  as  much  as  you  will  get  for  the  hand¬ 
saw.” 

“  Reckin  ’tis.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  do  the  jon?” 

The  blacksmith,  with  his  most  provoking  slow¬ 
ness,  turned  about  and  gazed  at  his  forge,  and 
remarked : 

“’Sped  tire’s  all  oat.” 

“  Kindle  it.” 

The  blacksmith  yawned. 

“  Don’t  like  ter  bisapp’int  Bill  Briggs,  and  I 
promised  I’d  liev  his  saw  ready  for  him." 

“  I’ll  pay  you  enough  to  I  uv  him  a  new  hand¬ 
saw,”  said'  the  new  comer,  who  was  anxious  to 
work  up  something  like  enthusiasm  in  the  lazy 

stuff1'.  ,  .  ,  „ 

“I  sav,  mister,  yer  must  be  m  er  hurry,  said 

the  blacksmith. 

“  1  am.” 

“  Come  fur?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Hoss  shows  it.  Ben  rid  hard?” 

“  Will  you  please  fix  this  shoe?” 

“  Wot’s  yer  hurry?” 

The  horseman  grew  desperate. 

•*  I  have  offered  to  pay  you  three  times  what 
your  work  is  worth.” 

••  I  know  it.” 

“  Now  I’ll  give  you  six  times  if  you  will  hurry 
and  not  be  so  everlasting  slow.” 

“  1  don't  see  any  use  a-hurryin’,"  said  the 
blacksmith,  rising  slowly  and  yawning. 

“  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t.” 

“I  want  you  to  hurry.” 

“  I  won’t.” 

“  You  will  ”  ,  .  , .  „„ 

“Look  hyar,  stranger,  whose  shop  is  this? 

Tim  smith  had  turned  away  to  start  the  tire  in 
his  forge  when  he  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
imperative  command,  turned  upon  the  stranger. 
••  Who  runs  this  shop?”  he  demanded. 

“  You  do.  But  1  will  run  you.” 

“  Yer  will?” 

“Yes.” 

“  We’ll  see.” 

He  seized  the  hand-saw  he  had  been  tiling  and 
raised  it  to  strike  down  the  stranger. 

“  DroD  it!” 

Like  a  flash  there  flew  from  under  his  coat  the 
flittering  barrel  of  a  cocked  revolver. 

°  It  was  pointed  right  at  his  head. 

“  Oh,  don’t!" 

“  I  will  if  you  don’t  obey  me.” 

“  What  yer  want?” 

“  Drop  that  hand-saw.” 
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He  did  so. 

“Now  to  the  forge.” 

“Yes,  sir." 

“Stir  up  your  lire.” 

The  blacksmith,  still  covered  by  the  revolver, 
made  a  lire  and  began  to  blow  his  bellows. 

“  Make  a  horseshoe.” 

“(rut  'em  already  made.” 

Well,  put  on  the  heels  and  toes  and  fit  one 
on  my  horse  the  quickest  you  ever  did  a  job  in 
ull  your  life.” 

“Oh,  dear  me!” 

“  You  11  be  a  corpse  if  you  are  not  brisk.” 

“  Please  don’t  shoot.” 

'•  Work  faster.” 

“I  hate  ter  disappint  Bill  about  his  saw.” 

The  si  ranger  gazed  down  at  the  hand  saw. 
it  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  shop,  and  in  his  ra^e 
he  seized  it  and  broke  it.  “ 

“Great  Scott!  wot  hev  yer  done?”  roared  the 
Kentucky  blacksmith. 

“  Broken  the  hand  saw.” 

“  Wot  did  ye  do  that  for?” 

“So  it  might  not  interfere  with  vour  work.” 

“  Wot  11  I  tell  Bill?”  asked  the  smith,  gazin" 
at  the  hand  saw,  while  lie  hammered  away  at  1 
shoe  he  was  shaping  for  the  foot  of  his  odd  cus¬ 
tomer’s  horse. 

“  Tell  him  I  broke  it.” 

“  You?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“  Jesse  James.” 

“  Great  Scott!” 

The  blacksmith  dropped  the  hammer,  ton»s 
and  shoe  upon  the  ground  and  gazed  at  the  ban¬ 
dit  king  in  amazement. 

“  Pick  them  up.” 

He  did  so  without  a  murmur. 

The  shoe  was  soon  shaped  and  fitted  to  Siroc’s 
foot. 

Jesse  then  paid  the  smith  for  his  services  and 
askeu: 

"  How  much  is  Bill’s  hand  saw  worth?” 

“  Cost  five  dollars  new.” 

“It  did?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  there  is  ten.” 

And  he  handed  him  ten  dollars  in  gold. 

*  Now  don  t  curse  the  hour  Jesse  Jumes  came 
to  get  las  horse  shod  and  broke  vour  old  hand¬ 
saw.” 

“Gracious,  sir!  wish  ye’d  break  every  saw  in 
the  place!” 

A  wild  yell  came  from  up  the  road. 

Jesse  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction  and 
said : 

There  conies  Carl  Greene  and  his  gan01* 
Come,  Siroc,  we’ve  not  a  second  to  lose  ” 

Jesse  James  vaulted  iu  the  saddle  and  flew 
down  the  road. 

“  Halt— halt— halt!” 

Jesse  James  turned  and  waved  his  hand  de¬ 
fiantly  at  his  enemy. 

A  Tew  shots  rang  out  on  the  air,  but  the  bul¬ 
lets  whizzed  harmlessly  above  the  bandit’s  head. 

He  galloped  over  a  hill  and  again  lost  his  foes 
to  view. 


“No." 

“  Well,  I  will.” 

Then  lie  proceeded  to  tell  Charley  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  how  on  the  very  nMit  he 

'/"i  JT088?  Jame,s  8et  out  for  Kentucky  with 
Dick  Little  he  had  rescued  the  stranger  who 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  Carl  Greene  Pink¬ 
erton’s  best  detective.  e’  1  lulv 

“And  Charley,  lie  will  help  us.” 

“  To  what— to  get  our  necks  stretched.” 

No,  to  vengeance.” 

“  Vengeance,  how?” 

“  He  said  he  would  help  us;  we  want  get  rid 

“  Can  Te  do1  it?”  8ame  Ume  SUVe  ouraeive3.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  don  t  see  how,  since  we  are  so  comitletelv 
identified  with  the  James  Bj^s.”  ^ 

Well,  I  will  trust  him.  I  have  a  notion  to 
go  and  speaK  to  him.” 

“  No,  don’t.” 

“  Why?” 

“  If  he  wants  to  communicate  with  you  he’ll 
do  it.  Besides,  if  you  have  any  plans,  you  misfit 
rum  all  of  them  by  talking  with  him  ”  " 

IevelJ’0U  Ure  rigl‘1’  Cliarley-  Your  head’s 

“  It  usually  is.” 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Let’s  go  and  get  some  dinner.” 

Tney  made  their  way  to  the  dining-room  and 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast 
They  had  almost  finished  and  Bob  was  pushin- 
back  his  plate  to  rise  when  a  man  at  his  elbow 
whom  he  had  not  noticed  heretofore  put  a  folded 
note  oefore  him  and  said: 

man  ^ere  is  80metbing  you  dropped,  young 

“  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“  No,  I  am  not.  It  is  yours.  Take  it.” 

staBrl  dn^W.gla,nCed  ,at  hi,8  ne*Shl,or  and  almost 
started  from  his  chair  in  astonishment.  His 

Greeife6  ne‘shbor  wa8  none  other  than  Carl 


“  This  is  Mrs.  Jackson?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  I  brought  you  something.” 

He  gave  her  a  ring. 

“  Where  did  you  get  it?”  she  asked 
“  He  gave  it  to  me.” 

“  Who?” 

Charley  went  closer  and  whispered: 

’  Jesse  James,  your  husband.  He  said  for  me 

here!”"0  l°  y°U  wllh  il  antl  lfaat  be  8ent  Uft 
“  Who  are  you?” 

“  The  Ford  Bovs.” 

“  His  best  friends.” 
n  Yes.’1 

which  t'saBob?’’ard  him  8peak  °f  y0U  80  often> 
“  I  am.” 

“Haven’t  you  a  present  from  him?” 

“  les,  a  pistol.” 

Then  Bob  produced  a  silver-mounted,  ivorv- 
handied  revolver  which  Jesse  James  had  given 

who  said :WUS  reC°gni2ed  aL  0,lce  b3'  bi8  wife, 

come.”kn°W  y°U  b°tb  n°W-  YotI  are  we|- 
She  shook  their  hands  and  asked  when  thev 

lle’wcmld  be’home.’’  ,0  k,'°w  h»» 

tag  oXXS”*  he  WM  ,tom 

“And  lie  rides  Siroc?” 

“  Yes.” 

the  rmne  II"1?88  he  ‘8  cliaseii  *»>’  <lctectives  from 
the  route  that  is  most  direct  lie  will  be  here 

soon,  for  Siroc  is  a  swift-footed  steed  and  will 
bring  bis  master  home  very  goon.” 


“Bob!”  0  Walked  away’  followea  hy  Charley. 

“  Well?” 

“  Was  it  he?” 

“  Y"es.” 

“  I  thought  so.” 

“  Glance  at  tne  note.” 

Bob  carefully  opened  the, note,  taking  pains 
that  no  other  eye  save  his  own  should  see  it. 
Then  he  read: 

Then1  TV^m  ,t0"ieet  -vou  in  two  days  at  this  table. 

view  1  tG  y°U  WUere  We  Can  liave  an  i!lter* 
“  Burn  this  letter.”  Carl. 

loi^0bstWprd  -0lded  .-e  n°le’  twistetl  11  into  a 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
jesse's  wife. 

Well,  Charley,  we’re  here  at  Ia3t.”  said  Bob 
word,  as  he  and  his  brother  alighted  from  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  train  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

“  Yes.” 

“  Wiiere  will  we  go?” 

“  I  am  tired.” 

“  And  I’m  hungry.” 

“  There  is  a  dining  room  in  the  depot,  is  there 
not?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Let’s  look  in  it.” 

“  Don't  suppose  any  one  will  know  us?” 

“  No.” 

The  above  conversation  occurred  nt  the  Union 
Depot  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  just  one  week  after 
Carl  Greene  had  given  Jesse  James  a  chase  from 
the  blacksmith  shop  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  a  lileak  raw  day  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1882. 

As  Bob  and  Charley  were  wending  their  way 
through  the  passenger  rooms  towards  the  din¬ 
ing  apartment  which  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building.  Boh  suddenly  clutched  his  brother’s 
arm. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Bob?" 

“  There  he  is,  sure  as  the  world." 

“  Who?” 

"  Hush,  come  this  way.” 

Bob  led  his  brother  away  to  a  corner  of  the 
passenger  room  and  said: 

“  D  dn’t  f  te||  you  about  him?” 

“Who?” 

“The  detective!”  whispered  Bob. 


•  ■  anci  walking  to  a  great  stove,  in 

JheSo™g‘cS?"S  “re’  "e  ,i^0P('e,l  11  *" 

Ham^rt/heS!”  ”d  Wat°“e,i  “  M  “  coiled  a"d 
“  Let’s  go!”  said  Bob. 

“  Where  now?” 

“  To  find  Jesse’s  wife.” 

“  You  are  going  to  stay  there.” 

Of  course  we  will  ” 

“  Boh.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doin»  a 
very  mean  trick.”  " 

“  What?” 

“  Betraying  a  man  who  trusts  us.” 

_  ,  ,  ,8’  and  were  we  doing  it  tor  monev  we 

would  be  Villains.  For  no  other  o flense  Jo m! 
muted  could  I  stoop  to  this  deed.  I  can  fm  °ive 
him  enticing  two  innocent,  trusting  bovs  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  into  a  life  or  outlawry. 

I  can  forgive  him  for  every  harsh  word  lie 
ms  ever  spoken  to  me,  and  for  every  wron»-  |,e 
has  ever  commuted  on  me  personally;  but  when 

driven^’takKown  life*  thnnheJ- 

-  rsrk  t;: 

and  the  world  will  never  adjudge  „s  J 


“  Well,  come  with  me,  Bob.” 
I  ou  can  And  the  house?” 


Yes. 


tidy  KV“e  oT,°Snm7ai 

Two  chihhen  were  playing  on  the  floor 
There  came  a  rap  at  the  door. 

man  standing  'here!’10'18?  a"1'  "aw  t"° 

act's fllosirno.8Man?PrS  tn  her  an,i  8,10  was  in  the 
act  of  closing  .he  door,  when  one  of  them  said: 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GOING  TO  JEFFERSON  CITY. 

“  Charley?” 

“  Well,  Bob.” 

“Tl  is  is  the  day  I  am  to  meet  Carl  Green.” 
“And  you’ll  go?” 

“  Yes.  ” 

“  What  will  I  do?” 

“  Stay  here.” 

“  And  let  jou  go  alone?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  But  can  you  trust  him?” 

“  Of  course.” 

“I  am  afraid  of  detectives.” 

“But  not  of  this  one.  Now  do  you  Gx  ur» 
James  ”XCU8e  ^  n'6  S°in®  away  to  telL  M-s. 

it  1  anJ  i00l\ing  for  Jesse  back  at  any  moment 
Unless  detectives  or  old  man  Hite  or  some  one 
turns  hi rn  aside  lie  will  be  home  soon  ’’ 

“Ill  do S”™30  f0l‘  me  if  he  comes.” 

“  And  now  I  am  gone.” 

Bob  wormed  bis  way  about  through  the 
city  and  finally  brought  up  at  the  Union  depot 
At  noon  he  went  in  to  get  his  lunch.  P 
He  was  eating  leisurely,  when  an  old  woman 
who  sat  by  ins  side  handed  him  a  letter  and  said 
in  a  thin,  cracked  voice: 

“  Did i?»mi8ler’  yer  cir°PPed  this.” 

“Yes.” 

“  Are  yon  sure  it’s  minej” 

/* 1  kn°w  it  air  fur  ye,”  she  whispered  in  a 
wheezy,  choking  voice  ”  u  i  in  a 

theB|«£ r“‘US  a‘Ulre88»<l  »<>■>  Ford  broke  o|*n 
It  was  brief. 

One  line  which  read  thus: 

“Follow  this  woman!” 

“  He  looked  at  her  and  she  nodded 
Then  she  arose  and  lie  arose  also, 
fehe  went  to  a  train  that  was  ^oin0* 
son,  and  got  aboard. 


"g  to  Atclii- 


Bob  went  aboard,  and  is  a  few  seconds  thev 
were  whirling  away  towards  Alcliinson  at  a  rate 
of  speed  that  soon  brought  them  to  the  town 
"hey  got  out.  u* 

She  went  down  a  street  and  he  followed  her 
She  turned  Into  a  small  stone  house  and  he 
accompanied  her.  uuu  ue 

miued’hoth.  k6y  and  °1>ened  the  door  which  ad- 

Turning  Into  n  small  dark  room  the  old  woman 
c  osed  the  door  behind  them  and  in  a  voice  unite 
altered  and  decidedly  masculine  she  Bom.  q  1 

“  Sit  down.  Bob  F>>rd.  we  can  talk  hem  with 
out  any  fear  of  lnteruptlon.”  *  '* 

sarn"1"1 . 

1,01 8nr|'ri"’'1''’  owiif  rp. 

“  1  suppose  you  guessed  nie?” 
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“  Yes  ')iit  vour  makeup  was  wonderful.” 

“  Now  t  business,” said  Carl  Greene,  drawing 
a  chair  up  to  Bob’s  side.  “You  want  your 
reYenge*” 

*•  But  you  don’t  want  to  hang  for  it? 

**  ” 

..  i  have  tried  every  means  for  seven  years  to 

capture  Jesse  James  alive.  leant  do  it.  Pin* 

kerton  has  lost  fifty  good  men  in  the  effort  The 
public  doesn’t  know  how  many  brave  fellows 
have  been  shot  down  trying  to  arrest  the  chief 
of  the  banditti.  Once  Jesse  James  removed, 
i  lie  band  will  quickly  go  to  pieces,  for  Frank 
lias  neither  the  courage  nor  the  ability  to  hold 
it  together.” 

<•  You  are  right,  Mr.  Greene. 

“New,  I  have  arranged  for  you  to  go  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  and  see  the  governor.” 

‘•The  governor?” 

(i  Yes.” 

“  Why,  he  will  hang  me.” 

“No,  he  won’t.  No  one  but  you,  I  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Crittenden  will  know  of  your  visit.  You 
can  there  get  official  assurance  of  the  pardon  of 
yourself  and  brother,  if  you  will  bring  in  Jesse 
James.” 

“  Dead  or  alive?” 

“  Yes,  but  alive  if  possible.” 

“  That  is  impossible,”  Bob  Ford  answered. 

“  Perhaps  it  is.” 

“  How  will  I  go?” 

■y,  “  By  rail,  disguised  as  a  woman.  We  will 

Start  to-morrow  evening.” 

Then  he  gave  Bob  the  number  of  a  house  at 
which  he  was  to  call  at  three  next  day,  and  Bob 
returned  to  St.  Joseph. 

He  and  Charley  did  not  converse  on  .lie  plan. 
There  was  danger  of  letting  drop  a  word  which 
would  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  wife  of  the  out- 

At  the  appointed  hour  next  day  Bob  was  at 
the  house  and  entered  it.  He  was  met  by  an 
old  woman  who  showed  him  to  a  room  in  which 
sat  Carl  Greene.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
the  detective  produced  some  disguises,  and  said . 

“  Now  we  will  get  ready  and  go.  tou  must 
be  my  daughter.” 

Bob  smiled.  . 

He  wa3  soon  disguised  as  a  woman,  oari 
Greene  then  made  his  disguise  as  an  old  man 
complete,  and  the  two,  with  traveling  bags  and 
wraps,  went  to  the  depot  and  boarded  a  train  foi 

Jefferson  City.  .  .  ,  „  .  .  . 

Governor  Crittendon  was  sitting  late  in  his 
"■■offlceThai  night.  He  was  a  corpulent  man  with 

iron  "ray  hair  an<1  a  8now  whlt,e  ,,nu3lac'ie;  a 
mild  blue  eye,  and  a  face  that  was  firm  and  fat. 

All  his  attendants  had  been  dismissed,  and 
the  o’overnor,  scratching  his  head,  remarked: 

“I  guess  Carl  Greene’s  plaus  have  miscar- 

rjgtj,’* 

There  came  a  soft  rap  at  the  door. 

The  governor  rose  and  opened  it. 
stood  an  old  man  and  a  veiled  lady. 

‘  Governor  Crittenden,  allow  me  to  present 

Bob  Ford  of  the  James  Boys  band.” 

The  veil  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  astonished 
governor  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  a  young 
man  who  was  scarce  more  than  a  boy. 

and  at  one. .bagan  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  For  more  than  two  hours  t  • 
three  conversed  in  whispers,  and  then  the 

governor  and  Bob  rose  to  go.  Tease 

Everything  had  been  arranged,  and  Jesse 

James  was  doomed.  . 

Only  an  opportunity  was  ,  entered 

At  davlmht  next  morning  Bob  *  ora  entereu 
the  Uttle’lrame  house  on  the  hill  known  os  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Jackson. 


Before  him 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  DEAD  DETECTIVE. 

Charley  Ford  was  almost  dying  with  anxiety 
to  know  the  result  of  his  brother  s  s! 1 •  iBl) 
He  dared  not  by  word  or  look  evince  l 
He  and  Bob  held  no  speret  conversation. 

?i:e“rt“«%7derotrii^i?low«fl.in.. 

It'wM1far°better  than  Charley  had  expected. 
They  went  back  to  the  h(^8J  ,  ligMs  jn 

It  was  growing  late.  Aireac  y 
the  city  below  shone  on  the  stre  . 

There  came  the  tramp  of  hoofs  up  me  u 

two  men  drew  rein.  .  to  meet 

Mrs.  James  was  at  the  door  nupiug 

her  husband.  .  ■  Ky  word  or 

It,  was  Jesse,  but  she  dared  not  y 

look  indicate  who  he  was. 


“  You  have  come.” 

“  Yes — I  want  two  men  who  are  here.’ 

*’  Here  we  are,”  said  Bob. 

“  There  are  horses  In  the  barn,  mount  and 
follow  us,  we  have  work  to  do.” 

The  Ford  Boys  exchanged  glances  but  said 
nothing. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  hut  to  obey,  and 
they  went  to  the  burn,  saddled  the  horses,  and 
prepared  to  follow. 

In  meanwhile  Jesse  James  was  in  the  house 
with  his  wife  and  children. 

For  a  desperate  wild  oullaw  Jesse  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  domestic  man.  He  loved  his  home,  and 
the  brief  days  spent  with  his  family  were  like 
green  oases  in  his  almost  desert  life. 

“  Come  on!”  he  cried. 

Siroc  stood  stamping  the  earth  with  his  iron- 
shod  hoof. 

Jesse  vaulted  in  the  saddle. 

Never  did  mail  mote  resemble  a  knight  of  olu 
than  the  bandit  as  lie  thundered  down  the  stony 
hill,  his  followers  at  his  heels. 

The  Ford  Boys  soon  made  out  the  second  man 
to  be  Frank  James. 

“  Wliat  is  to  be  done  now,  Jesse?  Bob  Ford 
AS  IvGcl 

“  A  detective  is  shadowing  us.” 

“  A  detective!”  gasped  Bob  in  real  alarm,  for 
he  feared  that  Carl  Greene  was  carrying  his  part 
too  far. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Do  you  know  him?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  is  his  name?” 

Hart.  Clarence  Hart.” 

One  of  Pinkerton’s  men?” 

No.  He  is  one  of  the  western  detective 

agencies.” 

“  What  is  your  plan?” 

Jesse  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

“  Bob,  I  don’t  usually  give  my  plans  away  to 
any  one,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  telling 
you.  You  are  one  of  the  band  whom  I  know  1 
can'trust— yes,  even  with  my  life.” 

Do  you  put  such  confidence  in  me?  Bob 

asked. 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it.”  ,  .  , 

“I  know  I  can  depend  on  your  good  judg 
ir,ent,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  to  your  friend¬ 
ship.”  .  .  .  „ 

Bob  Ford  felt  a  elight  twinge  of  conscience, 
but  then  the  recollection  of  the  Hnve«  affair 
steeled  his  heart,  and  setting  his  :eath,  he 

thought:  ,  .  , 

“  I  will  do  it,  be  it.  ever  so  mean  and  treacher¬ 
ous.  He  had  no  mercy  on  them,  nor  on  me,  I 
was  powerless.” 

“  Well.  Bob,  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“  Do  so.”  .  .  . 

“That  fellow  will  follow  us  into  the  wood 
northeast  of  tae  city,  and  there  we  will  halt  and 
kill  him.” 

“  Will  you?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Won’t  it  he  dnngerous?” 

“Not  so  dangerous  as  to  have  him  living. 

“  But  the  finding  of  the  dead  body  of  a  detec¬ 
tive  on  the  road?’’ 

“  It  will  not  be  found.” 

They  galloped  along  the  road  passing  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  what  is  now  the  electric  street  railway 
and  the  Park  which  is  such  a  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort  in  the  summer  season. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Vanscoicks  farm, 
about  six  miles  from  the  city,  Jesse  and  his  men 
came  to  a  halt. 

“Now  lie’ll  he  along  soon?’  said  Jesse. 

“  Do  you  suppose  he  will  follow  us?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  may  not.”  ,  „  „ 

“  Oh,  I  know  a  green  detective  too  well. 

“  Then  lie  is  a  green  one?” 

“  Green  as  a  gourd.”  „  _  , 

“  And  will  be  trapped  like  a  beaver,  Frank 

"burst  in,  with  a  laugh.  . 

“  There  is  no  need  then  of  all  four  of  us  if  he 
is  so  childlike,”  responded  Bob. 

“  Oil,  no,  but  it  is  always  best  when  the  house 
is  shadowed  to  get  all  away.” 

“  He  was  shadowing  the  house.’ 

“  Yes  ” 

Well,  it  was  Charley  and  I  he  was  shadow- 


and  wonderful 


Then  Jesse  made  a  sudden 
change. 

His  coat  was  turned-  it  having  two  sides,  one 
black  and  one  gray.  His  hat  was  changed  for  a 
farmer’s  hat. 

Some  false  whiskers  and  a  wig  completed  his 
disguise,  making  everything  complete,  and  his 
own  men  would  not  iiave  known  him  had  they 
not  seen  the  wonderful  trausformation. 

When  this  was  all  completed,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  bidding  the  others  stay  where  they 
were,  rode  out  to  meet  the  horseman. 

“  How  will  he  know  tnat  he  has  met  the  de¬ 
tective?”  Bob  Ford  asked  himself. 

They  were  in  a  thicket  near  enough  to  hear  all 
that  Jesse  said. 

“  Hello!”  cried  the  horseman  at  meeting  the 
supposed  farmer. 

“  Howdy  Uo,  stranger?  Out  ruther  late  bean  t 

yer?”  , 

“Yes,  old  man.  Have  you  seen  any  one  late¬ 
ly?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  On  horseback?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  How  many?” 

“  Four  men.” 

“Four  men!  Those  are  the  very  meu  I  am 
after.” 

••  Who  are  they?” 

“Oh,  they  are  men  I  want.” 

“  Hoss  thieves?” 

“  Yes,  and  worse.” 

“Good  land,  mister,  wot  kin  be  wus6? 

“  Train  robbers  and  murderers  are  worse,  are 
they  not?” 

“  Yer  don't  mean  the  Jeems  Boy3? 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“Good  land— then  yer  must  be  a  detective. 

“  I  am.” 

“  Huntin’  the  James  Boys?” 

“  Yes.” 

C  rack • 

The  report  was  not  very  loud.  There  was  a 
frightened  plunging  of  a  horse  as  something  fell 

at  the  roadside.  _  .  „ 

“  Woa,  sir.  Stand  still.  Come  here,  Frans. 
A  moment  later  Frank  James  had  seized  the 
detective’s  horse  and  was  putting  the  dead  man 
across  it. 


ing.” 

“Of  course.” 

“  And  we  never  knew  it.” 

•<You  have  much  to  learn,  Bob.” 

“  1  know  it.” 

And  Bob  thought:  „ 

“  You  have  much  to  learn  also,  Jesse  James. 
Jesse  James  was  light  in  his  predictions. 

In  a  few  moments  the  tramp  of  feet  could  be 
heard. 


“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  Jess”’ 
“Take  him  to  the  well  at  the  roadside  and 
drop  him  in.” 

Bob  and  Charley  now  joined  the  James  Boys 
and  the  four  rode  to  the  well  at  rbe  roadside 
where  the  body  was  dropped  in  and  then  they 

galloped  away.  ,  ,  ..  . 

Jesse  and  Frank,  Bob  and  Charley  were  silent 

for  a  long  time. 

Then  Bob  asked: 

“  Are  you  going  back  to  St.  Joseph? 

“No.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  We  dare  not  just  yet.” 

CHAPTER  XXY1I. 

THE  LAST  STRUGGLE. 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  as  four 
horsemen  entered  a  little  town  called  Garlock. 
Their  horses  were  almost  white  with  foam. 

“  It  has  been  a  hard  night,  Bob,”  said  one. 

“  It  has.  Jesse.” 

“  They  pressed  us  close.” 

“  Who  was  it?’ 

“  In  the  lead?" 

“  Yes.” 

“  Timberlako  ” 

“  The  sheriff?” 

“Yes,  and  mv  evil  irenius.” 

“  He  is  very  determined.” 

“He  is,  and  I  will  yet  be  the  death  of  him.” 

“  What  are  yon  going  to  do,  Jesse?” 

“Stop  awhiie,  Frank.” 

Jesse  James  dismounted  in  front  of  a  house 
which  stood  at  one  side  of  the  street. 

It  was  a  two  story  frame  building,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  dwelling. 

There  was  no  fence  about  it  nor  porch  in  front 
of  the  door. 

Jesse  rapped  on  the  door  with  his  knuckle. 
“Wake  up,  Bob  Nelson!” 

There  was  no  answer. 

Then  he  struck  with  his  fist. 

A  winuow  above  opened  and  a  voice  said: 

“  What  d’ye  want?” 

“  Bob  Nelson?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Come  down  here.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“  You  will  know  me  when  you  come." 

“Oh,  yes,  1  recognize  you.  How  are 
you  J - ” 

“Never  mind  tow  I  am.  Come  down  at 
once.” 
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“  Yes,  1  will.” 

In  u  few  moments  the  from  door  was  opened. 
“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  BoO.  we  are  hard  pressed.” 

“  Hard  pressed?” 

“Yes.  All  night  Timberlake  has  chased  us. 
Our  horses  are  run  down  and  we  are  worn  out 
We  want  you  to  help  us.” 

“  How  can  I?” 

“  Give  us  shelter  until  uight  then  we  will  go  to 
Clay  county.” 

•‘This  house  is  all  I’ve  got.” 

“  Well,  we  can  stay  in  it." 

“  But  your  horses?” 

“Bring  them  with  us.” 

“  In  the  house?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Cun  you?” 

“Of  course.  The  door  is  wide  enough.  We 
can  sleep  up-stairs  and  leave  the  horses  below  ” 
“All  right.” 

It  will  be  some  moments  until  daylight,  and 
you  can  slip  out  and  geL  hay  to  cover  the  floor 
of  your  house  and  deaden  the  stamping. 

Bob  Nelson  was  under  many  obligations  to  the 
James  Boys,  and  now  that  they  were  in  need  of 
aid  lie  dare  not  refuse  them. 

He  hurried  to  comply  with  their  request,  and 
the  horses  were  taken  in  the  house.  Here  they 
were  fed  and  at  dawn  of  day  all  save  Jesse  James 
who  remained  up  as  guard  were  sleeping. 

Tlie  sun  rose. 

The  day  was  fair  and  the  dull  little  village 
awoke  from  its  drowsiness.  There  was  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  across  the  way,  and  the  rin<>-  of  a 
hammer  could  occasionally  be  heard. 

A  merchant  was  handling  some  goods  on  his 
counters. 

Jesse  watched  everything  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  wiudow. 

No  one  came  to  the  house  of  Bob  Nelson’s 
whicli  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  roar  of  hoofs  as  a  party 
of  horsemen  came  across  a  bridge  that  spanned 
a  creek  called  Shut  Eye. 

“  Ah,  ha,  they  ale  coming  now,”  thought 
Jesse,  as  he  drew  the  curtains  a  little  clo  ser  and 
with  cocked  revolver  watched  them. 

In  a  few  moments  there  came  a  partv  of 
horsemen  up  the  hill. 

“  There  is  Tiinkerlake,”  Jesse  whispered. 

Frank  James  was  up  in  a  moment. 

“  Sh— no  noise!'  whispered  Jesse. 

Frank  peeped  from  the  window. 

“  They  have  come.” 

“  Yes.” 

Frank  tightened  his  belt  about  his  waist. 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  awake  the  others?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Bob!” 

“  Charley!” 

They  called  softly. 

“  What  is  It,  Bob?” 

“  Whist,  not  so  loud.” 

Both  the  Ford  Bovs  were  now  awake. 

“  Are  we  attacked?”  asked  Bob. 

“  No.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Just  take  a  peep  out  of  this  window.” 

“  It’s  our  pursuers,”  Bob  answered,  after  get¬ 
ting  a  glimpse  of  them. 

“  Yes.” 

“  1  wish  we  were  out  of  town.” 

“  Listen.  Tiinkerlake  is  talking  with  the 
blacksmith.” 

The  blacksmith  had  come  to  the  door  of  his 
shop  and  hitching  up  his  trousers  and  tighten¬ 
ing  his  leathern  apron  about  his  waist,  asked: 

“  What’s  the  matter?” 

“  Have  you  seen  any  horsemen  go  past  here?” 

“  No.” 

“  In  the  night?” 

1  “I  didn’t.  I  was  asleep  like  all  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  lie  last  night.” 

Timberlake  with  a  laugh  answered: 

“  And  all  Christian  people  would  be  if  it 
wasn’t  that  some  of  them  have  to  hunt  down 
the  unchristian  train  robbers.” 

“  What  d’ye  mean.  Are  there  another  train 
robbery?” 

“  No.” 

“  ’Then  wot.  yer  talking  about?” 

“  We  are  on  the  trail  of  the  James  Boys  and 
nave  traced  them  to  tins  village.” 

‘  Oh,  they  (nought  n  rode  through  in  the 
nigtit,  mister,  f  don’t  say  they  didn’t.  We  are 
all  honest  people  here  and  work  hard  and  sleep 
sound.”  * 

Timberlake  next  applied  to  the  merchant,  but 
be  knew  no  more  than  the  blacksmith. 

After  rnnklng  several  inquiries.  Timberlake 
arm  . men  drew  rein  directly  um'er  the  win¬ 
now  where  the  James  Boys  were  and  bemui  to 
•-  scuss  matters. 


“  It  s  very  clear  they  have  gone  through  the 
town.  Let’s  follow,”  lie  said. 

.  hen  the  cavalcade  galloped  away  down  the 
road  and  were  soon  lost  lo  view. 

“It  was  a  close  shave,”  said  Jesse  James, 
lie  day  passed,  and  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
western  horizon. 

Suddenly  tiiere  came  a  clatter  of  hoofs. 

‘  They  are  coming  hack.  They  are  coming 
here!  cried  Bob  Ford. 

“They  are  in  the  old  house!”  cried  Timber- 
lake,  galloping  up  at  the  head  of  a  score  of 
horsemen,  and  pointing  to  the  house. 

“  Surrender!” 

“  Bang!”  went  a  gun,  and  the  bullet  struck 
the  house. 

“ Up  at  them!”  cried  Jesse.  1 
Then  began  a  fierce  conflict. 

From  the  upper  windows  of  the  house  the 
James  Boys  poured  a  steady  tire  on  the  sheriff 
and  his  posse. 

“Down  with  the  door!”  roared  Timberlake. 

The  village  was  now  wild  with  excitement 
Men  were  arming  themselves  and  coming  to 
the  fight.  & 

At  the  cry  of  down  with  the  door,  a  dozen 
men  seized  a  great,  log  of  wood. 

“They  are  going  to  batter  in  the  door!”  cried 
Jesse  James.  “  Now  prepare  for  the  lust  strug¬ 
gle.”  ° 

“  Jess?” 

“  What,  Frank.” 

“Let’s  mount  our  horses.  The  door  will  be 
high  enough  for  us  to  ride  out  of,  and  when  it. 
13  down  we  will  leap  out  among  them  on  horse 
back,  and  it  will  astonish  them.” 

“  Yes.  We’ll  do  it.” 

Then  every  mau  went  below,  mounted  his  trem¬ 
bling  horse,  and  waited  for  the  last  struggle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AT  ST.  JOSEPH. 

“  Are  all  ready?”  asked  Jesse  James. 

A  moment’s  silence. 

“  Yes.” 

clmd  answer  came  like  the  burst  of  »  tbunder- 

“  When  I  give  the  word  to  charge  come  after 
me. 

They  could  hear  the  men  dragging  the  great 
log  toward  the  door.  °  c 

•  ‘  No7l about  tweilty  of  you  take  it!”  cried  the 
voice  of  Timberlake,  who  could  be  plainly  heard 
by  those  within.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

“  Raise  it  above  your  heads  and  dashed  it 
against  the  door.” 

“  0b’  what  am  I  to  do?”  cried  the  owner  of 
the  house  running  down  to  where  the  James 
Boys  and  Ford  Brothers  sat  on  their  horses  in 
the  front  room,  ready  to  charge  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  through  the  crowd.’ 

“Swear  we  intimidated  you,  idiot!”  cried 
Jesse  James. 

“  Why  not  tie  and  gag  me?” 

Jesse  laughed. 

..  He  leaped  from  Siroc,  and  in  a  moment  had 
tied  his  friend  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the  stair¬ 
way,  and  bound  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth. 

When  this  was  done  he  again  leaped  on  his 
horse. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon,  either,  for _ 

“  Crash!”  came  the  log  on  the  heavy  door 
“Steady,  all.” 

“  Crash.” 

“  It  can’t  stand  many  of  those,  bovs  ” 

“Crash!”  ’  J 

oak  ”r|,at  a  8t°Ut  °ld  d°°r  k  iS‘  11  is  of  80lid 

“  yes>”  Fr“nk  answered,  “  bul  see,  the  hinges 

comes.”8ened  A,1°ther  bl°W  a,Ki  ,iown 

Fl'ank  James  had  scarce  ceased  speaking 
when  there  came  a  thundering  crash  and  the 

sir°oc.bUr8t  fr°m  US  hi""eS  and  feI1  at  the  feet  of 

JamesTriedT'  ^  t0UC',ed  l,'e  fl°°r  W,,en  Jesse 
“  Charge  all!” 

i h Jong'S  a  ,bu,1(,Prbo,t-  Siroc  leaped  through 
open  door,  his  master  on  his  hack  ri°-ht  in 
the  midst,  of  the  astounded  heiligerants’.  g 

anl!lTCtaCl"  °f  a  man  suddenly  burstin- 
•  ‘T’  monn,ed  on  a  black  horse,  with 
Mrin-  rjJht  n  8  I'Tf1'  n"'1 11  r,n’oIv"r  i"  each  hnnd, 
to  afnrm  any  one  ’  "’"8  “  8ight  We"  Culcu,ated 

nte?:o8f:;rirbPacU?dlS,°1  8h0‘"  — d 

' i o rs Im o r>a ” n t-h e r ’  ano.t,!er‘  and  still  nnotlier 
the  liniiao'  ,kT  Pow®rf"l  meteors,  sprang  from 
eat  her  ,ro  *  lft  crowd  of  besiegers  could 

r,a II  oh  .  elr  scattered  faculties,  all  four  were 
galloping  away  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 


“Lookout!”  yelled  Timberlake.  “Don’t  let 
them  escape.” 

“  Who  are  they?”  asked  one  fellow,  gazin</ 
through  the  dust  and  smoke. 

He  had  been  ridden  down  by  one  of  the  flying 
horseman,  and  could  hardly  comprehend  what 
had  happened,  but  was  rather  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  tlie  house  iiad  fallen  uown  upon  him. 

‘‘  "hat  was  it?  What’s  happened?” 

“There  goes  Jesse  James  riding  away  after 
him,  roared  Timberlake. 

The  big  sheriff  went,  to  his  horse,  vaulted  in 
tlie  saddle  and  galloped  away  as  speedily  as  lie 
could,  shouting: 

“  Come  ou,  come  on.” 

Eie  many  minutes,  half  a  score  of  men  were 
thundenng  away  in  his  wake,  trying  to  come  up 
ith  tlie  angry  sheriff,  who  was  enrugeu  at  tlie 
escape  of  the  banditti. 

But  Jesse  James  and  his  companions  were  now 
mounted  on  fresh  horses,  while  tlie  animals  ot 
limber  lake  and  his  men  were  badly  blown. 

Por  three  or  four  minutes  the  four  fugitives 

th  Jesse”  skelf^  Ule  ground  at  break-neck  speed. 

“  How  are  you  all?  Any  one  hit?” 

“  No,”  answered  Bob. 

“  Bob — tiow  is  your  horse?” 

“  Fresh  as  a  daisy.” 

“  Did  we  hit  any  of  them?” 

“  Can’tsay.  Jesse;  we  got  through  too  quick.” 

Who  brought  up  m  the  rear?” 

“  I  did,”  Frank  answered. 

“  Did  you  see  any  go  down.” 

“  Two  on  three  were  on  the  ground  but 
whether  shot  down  or  knocked  down  I  can’t  say  ” 

•I  guess  they  have  been  taught  a  lesson  by 
this;  not  to  try  to  hem  us  in.” 

Bob11  WaS  a  Cl°8e  8haVe  lbough’  Je9se.”  said 

“  Yes,  rather.”  i 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

swired*  WaS  Ul0ugi,tfui  for  a  moment,  and  un- 

“  I  beUeve  we  will  go  back  to  St.  Joe.” 

“  Will  you  be  safe?”  Frank  asked. 

“  Yea— everybody  there  thinks  I  am  Mr. 
Jackson,  tlie  horse  trader.” 

“  Hut  a  detective  did  shadow  the  house  ” 

He  l‘a<1  °° 

wayj’  SH'ral'l  riSl“'  bUl  1,6  "  out  °<  u"> 
Oh,  jeSj  lie  will  never  bother  us  any  more. 

By  the  way,  Prank,  where  are  you  goin^?” 

“Home.”  ,  _ _ 

“  To  your  wife?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Annie  will  be  glad  to  see  vou.  I  am  o-omcr 
home  also.  We  will  have  a  loug  season  ofreet 
and  then  we  will  go  to.Plattsburg.” 

-  vi',at  the  object  of  our  next  raid,  Jesse?” 
les,  we  will  go  to  Piattsburg  and  we  will 
make  it  remember  our  visit.” 

“  The  bank  I  pappose  will  be  gutted?” 

“  All  of  them.” 

“All!  how  many  banks  are  in  Plattsbur^'” 
Bob  asked.  <=>* 

“Three,”  Jesse  answered.  “  There  is  a  mnr- 
Mrn  LlHal  in  Diattsburg  some  time  in  June.  I 
think  the  ninth.  On  that  day  I  intend  to  muster 
every  man  of  the  band.  We  will  divide  into  four 
parties.  I  will  command  one,  and  rob  the  PW 
National.  At  the  same  time  Frank  will  rob  the 
Savings  Bank  with  four  men  and  Jim  Cummins 
with  four  men  will  rob  another,  ihe  Citizens 
Bank.  Charley  and  Bob  with  six  men  can  lie 
keeping  tlie  streets  quiet  and  holding  everythin” 
in  reserve.”  J  ® 

;;  That’s  an  excellent  plan,”  said  Frank  James 
Hut  it  will  never  lie  carried  out,”  thought 
Bob  Ford.  “Long  before  the  time  arrives  1 
wd  Imve  wreaked  my  vengeance  on  Jesse  James 
Mollie  Hayes  can  sleep  quietly  in  her  ffrav* 
when  she  knows  she  has  been  avenged  ”  ° 

They  traveled  until  nearly  dawn,  when  all 
signs  of  pursuit  being  over  they  separated 
Frank  going  toward  Clay  county,  whe're  hi8 
wife  and  children  were,  and  Jesse  and  the  For, I 
Bovs  going  toward  St.  Joseph.  Missouri 
They  saw  no  signs  of  Timberlake.  and  -i > 
heavily  disguised  they  entered  St.  Josephs’  an 
went  to  .Tesse  James’  house.  1  1 

Tlie  bandit  king’s  time  was  short 
Ho  little  dreamed  that  he  had  ridden  the  lust 
raid,  and  that  ere  many  weeks  the  foul  crimes 
done  in  Ills  days  of  nature  would  be  tvenSi  b5 
one  whom  he  thought  to  be  his  best  friend  t1 
very  piste  1  which  he  had  given  Bob  p  i'.  I 
to  be  turned  against  him.  '  rd 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

VENGEANCE  AT  LAST. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  morning. 

Birds  sang  sweetly  in  the  trees,  and  flowers 
bloomed  in  the  garden. 

All  nature  seemed  gay  and  glad. 

St,  Joseph  lav  like  a  busy  hive  of  humanity 
below  the  bluff  and  people  were  hurrying  about 
their  business  affairs  all  [unconscious  that  there 
lived  within  the  incorporate  limit  of  the  city 
the  chief  of  the  greatest  banditti  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Jesse  had  been  down  to  town. 

He  returned  to  find  the  Ford  Boys  in  the  front 
room  of  the  house. 

“  Well,  boys,  I  guess  all  goes  well,”  said  Jesse. 

“Yes.  There  is  no  indicaiton  of  anything 
alarming,  is  there?”  Bob  asked. 

“  No.” 

“No  one  dreams  who  we  are?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  answered  Jesse  with  a  laugh. 

“  How  soon  will  the  men  begin  to  gather  for 
Plutsburg?” 

“  Next  week.” 

“  It  will  be  a  great  job.” 

“  The  biggest  thing  ever  undertaken  by  any 
band.” 

“I  suppose  you  will  try  St.  Joe  next?” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha,  we  may!” 

“Then  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York.” 

“  We  don’t  dure  get  so  far  away  from  Clay 
County.”  answered  Jesse,  with  a  smile.  “  We 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  it,  you  know,  for  in  Clay 
County  is  safety.” 

All  three  laughed  at  this. 

“  Well,  boys,  come  let’s  go  and  look  after  the 
horses.  I  see  my  wife  is  house  cleaning  to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“  When  I  come  back  1  will  help  her.” 

As  they  went  out  of  the  door  Jesse  jiaused  to 
speak  with  his  wife  a  moment  and  Bob  aud 
Charley  Ford  went  on  to  the  tiarn. 

“  Charley,  I  am  going  to  do  it.” 

•  “When?” 

“  To-day.” 

“  To-day?” 

“  Yes,  this  morning.” 

“  Why  not  now?” 

“  We  can’t." 

“  Stand  by  the  door  with  your  pistol,  and  as  he 
steps  out  shoot  him  down.” 

*•  No,  Charley,  we  can’t.  He’s  got  his  revol¬ 
vers,  and  I  know  Jesse  too  well  for  that.  He  is 
-Si-qulcir  as  lightning.  We  must  get  his  pistols 
away  from  him.” 

“  How  can  we?” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  We  can’t.  Jesse  never  allows  his  revol¬ 
vers  to  be  an  inch  from  him.” 

“  We  have  got  to  do  it  some  way.” 

“  Will  we  be  pardoned?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it?” 

“  Not  the  least.”  . 

“  Then  the  sooner  it’s  done  the  better.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  kill  him  if  I  have  to  do  it  right  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children.” 

Jesse  came  from  the  house  and  the  three  went 

to  the  barn.  .  , 

Siroc  whinnied  at  sight  of  his  master,  and 
Beized  his  coat-sleeve  as  if  to  try  to  hold  him. 

“  What  ails  you,  Siroc?” 

The  horse  stamped  in  his  stall  angrily  and  im¬ 
patiently.  ...  i 

As  the  Ford  Boys  came  near  him,  lie  evinced 

his  displeasure  by  squeals  and  angry  kicks. 

“  What  ails  the  beast?”  Bob  asked. 


“  1  don’t  know,  Bob,  he  is  mad  with  you.” 

Siroc  fondled  his  master,  and  put  his  head  on 
his  shoulder  as  if  he  would  hold  him. 

“There,  there,  poor  fellow,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  morning?  You  don’t  seem  to  want 
me  to  go  away.” 

Charley  aud  Bob  Ford  exchanged  glances,  and 
when  they  were  in  another  part  of  the  barn, 
Charley  whispered: 

“Some  horses  know  more  [ban  men.” 

“Can  it  be  that  the  horse  reads  our  thoughts?” 
Bob  said,  in  a  whisper. 

“  He  seems  to.” 

They  had  completed  the  currying,  which  took 
considerable  time,  for  Jesse  James  was  one  of 
the  most  careful  groomsmen  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

“  Now,  Siroc,  old  fellow,  we  will  soon  be  on 
the  road  again.  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  cooped  up 
as  you  are  in  the  stable.  You  long  to  lie  away, 
and  so  do  I.” 

Then  he  put  up  the  currycomb,  threw  a  little 
more  hay  into  Siroc’s  manger,  and  started  to¬ 
ward  tiie  house. 

Siroc  looked  after  him,  whinnied,  and  tried  to 
coax  him  back. 

“  What  ails  you,  my  gallant  steed?  You  don’t 
seem  to  want  me  to  leave  you.” 

“  He  is  very  much  attached  to  you,  Jesse,” 
said  BoD  in  a  cool  unconcerned  manner. 

“  Yes.” 

“  He  is  a  noble  horse.” 

“Not  a  better.” 

“  How  old  is  he?” 

“  Can’t  say  exactly.  About  eight  I  should 
think.” 

“  You  have  rode  many  horses  in  your  time?” 

“Yes,  but  never  yet  saw  Siroc  s  equal.  He  can 
carry  off  the  tallest  gate  on  the  turnpike.” 

“  Can  he?” 

“Yes.  Come,  beys,  now  let  us  iro  to  the  house. 
We  have  fed  and  cared  for  the  horses,  and  there 
is  no  more  here  now  that  needs  our  attention.” 

“  No.” 

The  three  went  quietly  toward  the  house,  talk¬ 
ing,  laughing  and  jesting. 

“  I  think,  boys,  that  we  will  work  in  that 
garden  for  a  few  days,  and  we  can  make  it  very 
profitable  and  pleasant.” 

“  Yes,  we  can.” 

“See,  my  wife  has  some  young  chickens,”  said 
Jesse  pointing  to  some  hens  with  their  broods  of 
young  chickens  which  were  running  about  in  the 
yard.  “  She  is  an  excellent  wife  and  so  do¬ 
mestic.” 

All  this  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of  Bob 
Ford. 

They  entered  the  house.  The  day  was  very 
warm,*  and  Jesse,  whose  face  was  reeking  with 
perspiration,  said: 

“  It  is  too  warm  for  a  coat — 1  must  take  mine 
off.” 

Pulling  off  his  coat  he  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

Bob  Ford  noted  the  act.  For  weeks  he  had 
noted  Jesse’s  every  movement,  and  waited  like 
a  bloodhound  ready  to  leap  at  him  the  moment 
the  opportunity  came. 

Jesse  wore  a  brace  of  revolvers  and  a  big 
knife  buckled  about  his  waist. 

“Jesse,  if  anybody  should  pass  and  see  you 
with  those  revolvers  buckled  about  your  waist 
they  might  think  it  a  little  strange.” 

“  That’s  so,”  said  Jesse  with  a  smile.  “  Let 
me  take  them  off.” 

Then  he  unbuckled  his  pistols  and  laid  them 
on  the  table. 

He  wiped  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and 


sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  bed  aud  his  face 
toward  the  Ford  Boys. 

The  supreme  moment  had  not  arrived,  but  it 
was  coming. 

Bob  fell  his  blood  racing  through  his  veins 
like  the  current  of  a  mill  race.  His  heart  throb¬ 
bed  wildly,  auu  he  could  scarce  breath  regu¬ 
larly. 

Jesse  looked  about  the  room  and  said: 

“  I  must  help  my  wife  clean  up  a  lit  tie.  ” 

Seizing  a  dust-brush  which  was  near,  h  -  step¬ 
ped  upon  a  chair  to  dust  a  picture  which  hung 
upon  the  wall. 

Now  the  time  had  cotne. 

Both  Bob  and  Charley  Ford  started  to  their 
feet.  Bob’s  hand  drew  the  very  silver  mounted 
pistol,  a  number  thirty-eight  caliber,  which  Jesse 
James  had  given  him. 

Stepping  oehind  the  bandit,  he  by  one  swift 
motion  brought  the  muzzle  to  the  back  of  his 
head  and  fired. 

The  bandit  k.ng  heard  the  motion,  knew  his 
danger,  and  had  wheeled  part  of  the  way  around, 
when  he  felt  the  ball  crash  through  his  brain. 

Without  a  cry  or  a  groan  he  fell  back  upon 
the  floor,  gasping  and  dying. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CONCLUSION. 

“ Mollie  Haves,  you  are  avenged!”  cried  Bob 
Ford,  as  he  gazed  on  the  dying  bandit. 

Jesse  James  was  not  quite  dead.  He  was 
struggling  and  gasping,  and  had  started  up  to 
his  elbow. 

“  He’ll  get  up,  Bob,  and  shoot  us  yet,”  cried 
Charley. 

Bob  then  sprang  at  him  and  struck  him  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  Jesse 
James  fell  back  to  the  floor. 

“  What  is  it — oh,  what  is  it?”  cried  the  bandit 
king's  wife,  rushing  out  from  another  room. 

Seeing  her  husband  lying  on  the  floor  and  Bob 
Ford  standing  near  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand, 
she  cried : 

“You  have  done  it — you  have  done  it!  On, 
you  coward — you  murderer!  Jesse— Jesse,  speak 
to  me!”  she  cried,  raising  the  head  of  the  dying  ‘ 
mau  in  her  arms  and  trying  to  stop  the  blood- 
which  flowed  from  his  forehead,  where  Boi>  had 
struck  him  with  the  butt  of  Ins  pistol.  “  Speak 
to  me — just  one  word  to  tell  me  you  know  me! 
Oh,  he  can't  speak— he  is  dying!  Jesse— Jesse 
— Jesse!” 

It  was  all  over.  He  was  gone. 

His  dark  soul  had  flown  from  the  body  to  give 
an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  bodv. 

Siroc  waited  and  whinnied  ir.  vain  for  his  mas¬ 
ter.  No  more  would  the  bandit  king  mount  him 
and  dart  down  the  road. 

Mrs.  James  was  stricken  with  grief. 

The  news  of  the  shooting  was  telegraphed  far 
and  wide.  Bob  and  Charley  Ford  were  arrested, 
and  on  being  arraigned  plead  guilty  under  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  attorney,  but  were  pardoned  by  the 
governor. 

Quite  a  concourse  of  people  from  Crackerneck 
came  to  Jesse  James’  funeral,  and  Clay  county 
has  many  citizens  who  mourn  him  yet. 

Boh  and  Charley  Ford  received  their  reward 
for  killing  Jesse  James. 

Charley  committed  suicide,  because  Jim  Cum¬ 
mins  and  some  of  the  others  of  the  band,  who 
have  never  surrendered,  pursued  him  to  kill 
him.  Boh  Ford  still  lives,  and  when  he  feels 
any  compunctions  of  conscience  at  the  deed  re¬ 
members  Mollie  Hayes,  and  say: 

“I  have  had  my  vengeance.” 


[THE  END.] 
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j’oP??11  pric©*  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34 

and  36  North  Moore  street,  New  York.  Box<273a 

No.  13. 

How  to  Do  It;  or.  Book  of  Etiquette. 

if'8A*r£‘tWe1?cre‘’  an^  l’,ne  that  every  young  man  de- 
M^o<L>kn0fWK-a  I1-1’0!11-  Frank  Tousey,  34  <V  36  North 
.KDnMt  s1'  ?e,n  *  °'lk’  oubhshes  a  book  that  tells  you  ail 
ftb  4  b  W  °,0Hmts  and  86t  it.  There’s  happiness  in 

New\orlTeBoxa2730  6y’  34  &  36  Nor'h  Moore  Street- 

No.  31. 

The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump  Speaker. 

Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  Stump  Speeches,  Negro, 
Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  End  Men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents 
tor  sale  by  all  newsdealer-,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  sd- 

86  North  Moore4St..4>N°Y.by  bSSK’  PUbUSh6r’  “  * 

No.  36. 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  arausin* 
^obes,  and  witty  sayings.  Price  10  cents. 
a  •  ^evY8“8tan(i.sr  or  we  will  send  it  to  you,  postage 
A^dress  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher.  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  \  ork.  Box  2730 

HOW  TO  BECOME3!  MAGICIAN. 

Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions 
raSt.tim  before  the  public.  Also,  tricks  vnth  cards,  in- 
S  ..a!  ®t0  PrLci  10  ceat8-  Forsale  by  all  newsdealers, 

rwiefnt  atHriy0Urr-ad<1Lem’  p°sta(?e  free,  upon  receipt  o! 

SPoore  s^reerNewrYork5°Boi'’27P30UbU6her’  34  a“d  36  >ortb 

flew  yofl 

THE 

c  Detective  Library 

CONTAINS 

The  Most  Interesting  and  Exciting  Detective  Stories  Ever  Published. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  PRICE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  WORLD. 


EACH  NUMBER  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 


1  Old  Stealthy,  the  Government  Detective . 

.  „  ..  „  ,  „  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

2  Old  Snap,  the  Postal  Service  Detective . 

„  „  T ,  .  .  by  Allan  Arnold 

3  Young  Lightning,  the  Treasury  Detective . 

by  Tom  Pox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

<  Sam  Sly  and  His  Dog  Deteotive  .  . f. . 

.  _  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

5  Tracked  to  China;  or,  A  Detective’s  Trials . 

by  U.  S.  Detective 

6  Old  Reliable,  the  Western  Detective . 

„  „  by  A  New  York  Detective 

7  The  Marked  Finger;  or,  The  Slightest  of  Clews. 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 
9  In  De-'p  Disguise;  or,  the  Trials  of  an  Irish  Heir¬ 
ess  .  . . by  D.  O'Sullivan 

11  The  Nihilist’s  Daughter . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

12  Old  Rufe.  the  Secret  Service  Detective;  or  A 

_,.12’bb°  Mile  Chase . by  Harry  Hammond 

13  The  Missing  Ring;  or,  Plotting  for  a  Fortune. ... 

, ,  _  by  Allan  Arnold 

14  The  Priest’s  Crime . by  H.  C  H 

15  Jack  Stanton  the  Convict;  or,  Gutlty  or  Not  Gull.' 

J?  m  jornj^r- M.  Cotfb 

t  . by  Howard  Van  Orden 

is  Too  Old  Photograph;  or.  Unraveling  a  Terrible 

it,  .  " . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

l’  A  *  Iwe  of  Paper . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

•rlo”  ,  *•  f.!.'R  Hetectlve . by  Harry  Hammond 

Trapped;  or,  1  ony  and  the  Banker’s  Secret.... 

22  The  Broken  Blackthorn;  or.  Hunting  theVace^  8 
l.onrse  Robbers. . by  Allan  Arnold 

V'?':!"”  °f  a''  impress . by  F.  M.  Cobb 

A  I  nek  of  (  jiM»*  ... . . hy  A.  K  fllll 

Old  Sphinx  the  Phantom  Derective.by  Marline  Manlv 
The  Dwarf  Detective . by  Allan  Arnold 


1  27  The  Mysterious  Head . 

w 0aytA'!?a“der  ,°,on£las  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

28  Was  He  Mnrdered  by  Freemasons;  or,  the  Great  ' 
Morgan  Mystery .  hv  o  r  « 

S  Man'TraPPeT . by  Ailan  Arnold 

<50  A  Terrible  Ending .  bv  a  f  mn 

31  The  Dandy  Detective . .  .  bVARan  Arno  i 

32  Secrets:  or.  The  B.  G.  O.  M.. liv^rapk*  Forrest 

33  Denny  the  Dunce;  or.  The  Fool’s  Revenge 

s  s  hSr 

38  The  Hunchbacks . ..  *  a  v  in 

39  Old  Merciless,  the  Man-Hunter...  .'.'bV' A llauAr'no 

40  The  Old  Hut  of  Demon’s  Gulch.. .....by  A.F hiS 

41  Nameless;  or,  No.  108,  the  Mysterious  Prisoner  of 

42  Branded ;  or,  The  Detective’s  Terror. . *  m 

<3  The  Young  Amateur  Deteotive.. .. ,b’  AI‘a*  "irn''lrl 

44  No  Man's  Money . .“S,\KS'SS 

46  Stories  of  World-Renowned  Detectives . 

48  The  Young  Nihilist;  or,  A  Yankee  Boy'in'Rossia*11*1 

...  ,  ,  by  Allan  Arnold 

47  Thrilling  Adventures  ofa  London  Detective.... 

.„  _  ,  .  .  .  „  Written  by  Himself 

48  Convicted;  or,  A  Felon’s  History. ...by  Allan  Arnold 

49  Disk  Dark,  the  Boss  Detective;  or.  The  Mystery 

...  „°^a  Hullet..... . by  Allan  Arnold 

60  Poor  Joe;  or.  Hie  Beggars  and  Beats  of  New 

York ...........  by  Captain  Gen.  Granville,  V.  s.  A. 

61  Branded  With  a  Star  .  hr  p  v 

62  The  Lost  Number . by  bid  Cap  Lee 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH. 


63  The  Young  Bank  Clerk;  or.  The  Mystery  of  tne 

Money  Vault. .  bv  H  A. 

64  In  the  Secret  Service;  or,  The  Young  Counterfeit-  ' 

n®r8.°{t,,e  West. . by  F.  F. 

Hawkshaw,  the  Y  ankee  Detective  . by  P  c  W 

66  The  Drunkard’s  Son .  bv  r  r"  r 

67  A  Coat  Sleeve;  or, Unrave.ing  a  Mystery”.". . .  " 

68  Leadvllle  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West". ^nia" 

69  Yankee  Donovan; or.  The  Unknown  Champion" *  8 

by  J.  T.  B. 

61  ^knr*  Doctor:or-  T,le  Secret  of  the  Silver 

62  Dead  Man’s  Point';  or.' The  Mnrter'in ' the\snow'  H' 

84  The^ent^Key  1*.". ’  TT*  t»v  o!'J 

66  Rose  Ambler’s  Fate;  or.  Old  Cap  Lee’s'  Clew  *.*!  ^ 

67  The  Torn  Coat;  or,  TheM^y  *1  CiJSTu*  e""* 

„  „  .  ’’-T  S.  Hall 

69  The  s toleu  Ca no*;  or,  Trac k in g °a  'Fiend'** * ° 

70  Shadow,  the  Mysterious 

71  Harry  Hawk,  the  Young  CM^^lVdmtT-e''0'"^1 

72  The  Forged  Checks;  or.  pffin^rilMde'n  tnme?' ^ 

78  The  Fatal  Prints;  or.  Searching  tor  a  ^  '** 

•.a..  ...  by  Wiii  }C  Hall 

..  T  '.’J  Alexander  Dongle i  (sVotlVn.VVard  lfet.vium 

s£a 
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77  pbobe  Paullla’s  Fate . 

bv  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

78  Tne  Silver  Watch  Chain;  or,  The  French  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Blunder . by  Old  Oap  bee 

79  a  Steel  Bracelet . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

80  The  Lost  Note-Book;  or,  Tracking  the  Wrong 

Man . by  Police  Captatn  Howard 

81  The  Croydeu  Mystery;  or,  Sir  William  Rupel’s 

Crime  . .. . by  Win.  S.  Hall 

82  Chung  Wing,  the  Chinese  Bandit  King;  or.  An 

American  Detective  in  China . . . .  - 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallery 

83  The  Headless  Pin;  or,  A  Crime  Avenged . . . . .  .. . . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

85  Reminiscences  of  a  Great  French  Detective.... 

by  Himself 

86  The  Eyeless  Needle;  or.  Piping  a  Vivisectionist 

J  by  Old  Cap  Lee 

87  The  Red  Tie;  or,  Who  was  Guilty.  ...by  Win.  S.  Hall 

88  Old  Wolf,  the  Secret  Service  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

89  Tracked  by  a  Camera;  or.  A  Creole’s  Crime . 

by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

90  Diary  of  a  Great  French  Detective  . by  Himseli 

91  Dick  Sharply,  the  Cincinnati  Detective . 

by  Marline  Manly 

92  The  Vault  Detective;  or,  Trailing  a  Resurrec¬ 

tionist . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

93  A  Dark  Crime;  or,  Detective  Dick's  Success... .-. . 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

9*  Sprague  and  Springer,  the  Western  Detectives; 

or,  The  Stolen  Half  Million . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

95  Billy  Bender,  the  Ventriloquist  Detective . 

by  Gus  Williams 

96  Old  Dan  Grip;  or,  The  Oldest  Detective  on  the 

Force . by  Police  Sergeant.  Mallory 

97  The  Midnight  Murder;  or.  Revealed  by  the  Moon¬ 

light . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

98  Copper  Drift,  the  Lake  Detective  ...by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

99  Some  Scraps  of  Paper:  or,  Murdered  in  Her  Own 

— ~  'Afp use . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

100  The  order  Detective;  or,  Tracking  the  Indian 

Agency  Frauds . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

101  Shadowed;  or,  Tne  Detective's  Boast  . 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

102  The  Last  Man;  or,  The  House  at,  the  End  of  the 

Block . . by  Police  Sergeant  Mallory 

103  The  Bank  Detective;  or,  Plotting  for  Millions.... 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

104  Teddy  O’Flynn;  or,  Ireland’s  Boss  Detective . 

by  Police  Se  geant,  Mallory 

106  Hunted  and  Haunted;  or,  A  Detective’s  Daring 

Game . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

107  Kirk  &  Co.,  Shadows;  or.  Fighting  the  Burglars’ 

League . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

108  The  Double  Stars;  or.  The  Messenger  Detective.. 

*  by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

109  The  Detective’s  Apprentice;  or.  A  Mvstery  Solv¬ 

ed . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

110  The  Case  ot  Dr.  Tanzy;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Bul- 

flnch  Row . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

111  The  Braided  Hair;  or,  The  Voiceiess  Witness.... 

Bv  K.  F.  Hill  i 

112  On  His  Own  Case;  or,  Convicted  and  Pardoned. 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

113  The  Girl  Ferret;  or,  Doubly  Sentenced . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

114  A  Strange  Mystery;  or,  Shadowing  a  Phantom. 

.  . — w  by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

heraiig  for  a  Fortune;  or,  The  Detective’s  Last 
Clew . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

116  The  Counterfeit  Heiress;  or,  A  Defeated  Scheme.. 

by  Hal  Hawk 

117  The  Carleton  House  Mystery;  or.  The  Cellar  of 

Death . by  A  New  York  Detective 

118  The  Stone  Man;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s 

Creek . by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

119  Followed  Around  the  World . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

120  The  Satin  Hat  Band;  or,  The  Christmas  Mystery 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

121  A  Complicated  Case;  or,  Within  an  Inch  of  His 

Life . by  Hal  Hawk 

122  Number  Sixteen;  or,  A  Mysterious  Detective.... 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

123  A  Long  Chase; or,  Plotting  Against  an  Heiress. . 

by  A:  F.  Bill 

124  The  New  Orleans  Detective;  or.  The  Tragedy  of 

the  Exposition . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

25  Joe  Jingle,  the  Musical  Detective . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

126  Oscar  Slick,  the  Marvelous  Detective;  or  Expos- 

ing  a  Number  of  Crimes . by  Hal  Hawk 

127  The  Drifting  Clew;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Surf... 

by  Wm.  S.  Hall 

128  The  Gold-Beater’s  Secret;  or.  The  Matter  of  the 

Mayberry  Diamonds . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

129  Monsieur  Lecoq  in  New  York;  or.  The  French 

Detective’s  Triumph... by -Police  Captain  Howard 

130  Old  Cap  Darrell,  Detective;  or,  Unraveling  the 

Deane  Mysterv . by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

131  The  Asylum  Detective;  or,  The  Secret  of  the 

Chest . bv  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

132  The  Renegade  Detective;  or,  Playing  a  Double 

. . by  Hal  Hawk 

133  A  Tough  Case;  or,  The  Detective’s  Blunder...... 

6  ’  by  A  New  York  Detective 

.134  The  Bell  Boy  Detective;  or,  The  Hotel  Diamond 

Robbery  . by  Harry  Rock  wood 

135  A  Banjo  String;  or,  A  Detective’s  Terrible  Mis- 

tiikc  . . by  Allan  Arnold 

136  The  Ferret;' or,  Searching  for  an  Unknown  Man 

’  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

137  The  Steam-Boat  Detective;  or,  Tracing  a  Crime 

on  the  Water . ..-by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

138  Found  in  a  Bottle;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Iron 

1  ’  *  . . ...by  Ex-Chief  of  Police  Mansing 

139  Ills  Last  Card;  or.  A  Case  Almost  Lost . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

140  The  Old  Tin  Box;  or,  The  Twist,  foton  Affair..... 

1  by  A  New  York  Detective 

141  The  Poisoned  Necklace;  or,  trailing  a  Shadow. . 

1  by  Police  Captain  Howard 

142  The  Beautiful  Mystery;  or,  A  Detective’s  Life 

. . . ’ . by  Allan  Arnold 

143  The  Fatal  Telegram;  or,  Five  Words  and  a- — ■ — 

1  by  Harry  Rockwood 

144  Tag  No.  3;  or.  The  Forgotten  Clew . . 

*  ’  by  .Old  tap  Darrell 

145  The  Battered  Bullets;  or,  Was  it  Murder  or  » 

Duel? . . . by  Old  Cap  Lee 


146  Matt,  the  Man- Trailer;  or,  A  Strangely  Complica¬ 

ted  Case . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

147  Tracing  a  Bullet . by  G.  G.  Small 

148  The  Journalist  Detective;  or,  on  the  Trail  by 

Accident  ...by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

149  Working  Double;  or,  Two  Great  Detectives  on 

the  Trail . by  A  New  York  Detective 

150  $200,000  in  Bonds;  or,  The  Crime  of  an  Emigrant 

by  Allan  Arnold 

151  Dope  in  the  Dark;  or,  The  Secret  of  Grave  No.9 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

152  Ntta,  the  Female  Ferret.. by  Police  Captain  Howard 

153  The  Broken  Handcuff.  . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

154  Old  King  Brady,  the  Detective..; . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

155  Cld  Neversleep,  the  Government  Detective . 

by  VV alter  Fenton 

156  A  Government  Detective’s  Adventures . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

157  Old  King  Brady's  Triumph. By  A  New  York  Detective 

158  Slender  Shul,  the  Keenest  ot  Detectives . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

159  The  Silver  Coin;  or,  The  Date  that  Cost,  Life.... 

by  Old  Cap  Darreli 

160  The  Skull  in  the  Well;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dilemma 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

161  The  Lost  Ruby;  or,  A  Three  Months’  Chase . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

162  Old  King  Brady’s  Great  Reward;  or.  The  Hasei- 

hurst  Secret . by  A  New  York  Detective 

163  Silent,  the  Harbor  Detective;  or.  Tracking  a 

Gang  of  Thieves . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

164  The  Mountain  Detective;  or.  Ttie  Deerhorn 

Tragedy . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

165  A  Black  Pin;  or.  A  Yer7  Small  Clew . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

166  The  Old  Horseshoe;  or,  A  Detective’s  Luck . 

by  Old  Cap  Darreli 

167  A  Loaded  Cane;  or,  The  Millionaire’s  Compact... 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective) 

168  Shoving  the  Queer;  or  Old  King  Brady  on  the 

Seen  of  the  Counterfeiters . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

169  An  Ovster  Shell;  or,  The  Clew  Found  on  the 

Beach . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

170  The  Hotel  of  Mystery;  or.  The  Landlord’s  Oath.. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

171  The  Broadway  Detective;  or,  A  Mid-Day  Rob- 

berv . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

172  The  Idaho  Detective;  or,  The  Wolves  of  the  West 

bv  A  U.  S.  Detective 

173  Old  Dude  the  Detective;  or.  Working  for  a  Lite.. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

174  Wade  Weston,  the  “  Upper  Ten  ’’  Detective;  or. 

The  Mystery  of  No.  20.. by  Police  Captain  Howard 

175  The  Insurance  Detective;  or.  Unearthing  a  Great 

Fraud . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

176  Barnum's  Detective;  or,  Working  with  the  Great 

Show . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

177  Old  King  Brady  in  Australia . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

178  Parnell’s  Double;  or,  A  Detective  s  Struggle  in 

Ireland . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

179  The  Molly  Magnlre  Detective;  or,  A  Vhlocq’s  Ad¬ 

ventures  Among  the  Miners. . .  by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

180  Chasing  a  Penny ;  or,  Convicted  by  a  Coin . 

bv  Hal  Hawk 

181  The  Diamond  Cuff-Button;  or,  The  Mystery  at 

the  Bank . by  Allan  Arnold 

182  Old  Safety,  the  Denver  Detective;  or,  Piping  the 

Mail  Robbers . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

183  “  Number  16;”  or.  The  Deteetive  Without  a 

Name . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective 

184  “  Unknown”;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Eagle  Shaft. . . . 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

185  In  Double  Trouble;  or.  The  Soldier  Detective - 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

186  Bribed;  or,  A  Detective’s  Temptation . 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

187  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Scotland  Yard  Detect¬ 

ive . by  A  New  York  Detective 

188  A  Desperate  Deal;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fight 

Against  the  World . by  Allan  Arnold 

189  Under  a  Cloud;  or,  A  Detective’s  Work  for  a 

Poor  Boy . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

190  His  Own  Detective;  or.  Hunting  for  a  Double.. 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

191  Two  Flights  of  Sairs;  or.  Old  King  Brady  and 

the  Missing  Will . by  A  New  York  Detective 

192  The  Red  Flag; or.  The  Anarchists  ot  Chicago.... 

by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

193  Young  Fearless,  the  Detective  of  Many  Disguises 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

194  The  Opal  Ring;  or.  The  Curse  of  a  Century . 

bv  Allan  Arnold 

195  Masks  and  Mystery;  or,  The  Trust  of  Percy  Dare 

by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

196  The  Cracked  Billiard  Ball;  or.  A  Very  Strange 

Case . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

197  Twice  Rescued;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Dnrnb  Boy 

by  1).  Holland 

198  The  Tattoo  Clew;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Life  Mark.. 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

199  3  Yards  ol  Rope;  or,  The  Mysterious  Mill  in  the 

Woods .  . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

200  Old  King  Brady  and  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath. . . 

by  A  New  York  Deteetive 

201  Twenty -Seven  Minutes  to  Ten - by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

202  The  Shoe  With  Three  Pegs;  or.  Convicted  by  an 

Imprint . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

<>03  Thrilling  Stories.. As  Told  bv  a  New  York  Detective 
204  Found  in  the  Water;  or.  The  Trouble  on  the 

Bridge . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

“>05  The  Skeleton  Cuff  Buttons;  or.  The  Plot  Within 

a  plot . by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

206  Old  Possum;  or,  The  Sleepy  Detective . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

207  A  Dark  Mystery;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fruitless 

Search . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

208  The  Last"  stroke;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Broken  Bell . by  A  New  York  Detective 

209  The  Torn  Umbrella;  or,  Working  a  Strange  Clew 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

210  The  Leaf  of  a  Book;  or,  The  Page  That  Was  Mlss- 

. . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

211  Pinkerton’s  Young  Pupil . by  H.  K.  Shackleford 

212  The  Night  Before  Christmas;  or.  The  Mystery  of 

Bed  loo’s  Island . by  A  New  York  Detective 

213  The  Three-Cornered  House;  or  The  League  of 

the  Jungle.,  .bv  Torn  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

214  In  Search  of  lllmseli . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 


215  An  Unclaimed  Letter;  or,  Traced  Through  the 

Mail . by  Allan  Arnoid 

216  A  Bag  of  Diamonds.  A  Christmas  Mystery . 

by  Alexander  Douglas  (Scotland  Yard  Detective! 

217  The  Point  of  a  Needle;  or,  A  Very  Small  Clew.. 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

218  Phantom,  the  Famous  French  Detective . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective} 

219  The  Masked  Detective;  or.  The  Old  Maniac’s  Se¬ 

cret . . . by  Harry  Enton 

220  A  Case  Without  a  Clew;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fight. 

For  Victory . by  A  U.  S.  Deteetive 

221  A  Meerschaum  Pipe;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Yonkers  Mystery . by  a  New  ’'ork  Detective 

222  The  Moonshiners  and  the  Secret  Service  Detec¬ 

tives . . . by  Howard  De  Vere 

223  The  Twisted  Blade . by  Allan  Arnold 

224  A  Government  Detective's  Strange  Disguise - 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

225  The  Red  Footstool;  or,  The  Heirloom  of  the  Hud¬ 

sons . bv  Old  Cap  Lee 

226  The  Man  With  a  Scar . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

227  Ttie  Thumbless  Hand . by  Geo.  G.  Small 

228  Robbed  of  a  Million;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Iron  Box . by  A  New  York  Detective 

229  The  Irish  VtHocq . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

230  The  Pan  Handle  Detective;  or.  Working  up  the 

Great  Railroad  Robbery . 

by  Tom  Fox  (Philadelphia  Detective) 

231  The  Broken  Pencil;  or,  A  Very  Peculiar  Case.... 

by  Allan  Arnold 

232  A  Bunch  of  Keys;  or.  The  Locksmith's  Daughter 

by  George  G.  Small 
333  The  Room  on  the  Top  Floor - by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

234  Watch  No.  2009;  or,  A  Terrible  Chase.by  Old  Cap  Lee 

235  A  Piece  of  Satin . by  A  New  York  Detective 

236  The  Door  Without  a  Lock;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a 

Missing  Hand  . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

237  This  House  to  Let:  or,  After  tne  “Green  Goods 

Men  ” . by  Tom  Fox  (Philidelphia  Detective) 

238  Old  Cap  Bradley;  or,  The  Mystery  in  Room  32.. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

239  The  Detective’s  Last  Point . by  a  U.  S.  Detective 

240  A  Tuft  of  Hair;  or,  The  Young  Detective’s  Firnt 

Case . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

241  The  Yellow  Rose . by  a  New  York  Detective 

242  Among  the  Bald  Knobbers;  or.  The  Detectives  of 

the  Ozark  Hills . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

243  Old  King  Brady  in  Ireland..by  a  New  York  Detective 

244  The  Wrong  Man;  or,  A  Deed  of  Darkness.... 

by  OldCap  Lee 

245  A  Great  Double  Case;  or,  Perilous  Detective 

Work  on  tlte  Border.... by  Police  Captain  Howard 

246  Old  Charleworth’s  Chest;  or.  The  Mill  ou  Monc¬ 

ton  Marsh . . by  .Allan  Arnold 

247  Through  Many  Dangers;  or,  A  Revenue  Detect¬ 

ive's  Work  in  New  Orleans.... by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

248  A  Bunch  of  Shamrocks;  or,  The  Crimson  Clew.. 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

249  My  Fourteen  Cases . bv  A  New  York  Detective 

250  The  Mystery  of  Giant  Cliff;  or,  Who  KiUea  Roger 

Blake? . . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

251  The  Broken  Cigar  Bolder . by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

252  Monte,  the  French  Detective;  or.  The  Man  of 

Many  Disguises . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

253  The  Gloved  Hand . by  Allan  Arnold 

254  A  Cry  in  tbe  Night;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Marsh 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

255  The  Torn  Envelope . by  AU.  S.  Detective 

256  Moute,  the  French  Detective,  in  New  Y  ork . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

257  The  Bronze  Statue;  or,  The  Great  Warren  Case. . 

bv  Old  Cap  Darrell 

258  The  Veiled  Portrait . -  by  Old  Cap  Lee 

259  Sentenced  for  Lite . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

260  “  Old  Keen,”  the  Secret  Service  Detective . 

by  Harngan  <fc  Hart 

261  The  Midnight  Men . by  A  New  York  Detective 

262  The  Shadow  on  the  Blind . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

263  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  in  Chicago . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

264  Tbe  Man  From  Blarney  ..." . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

265  The  Half  of  a  Five  Dollar  Bill . by  Allan  Arnold 

266  The  Forged  Draft;  or.  Two  Great  Detectives  on  a 

Great  Case . . . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

267  The  Leather  llat  Box . by  A  U.  S.Detecttve 

268  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  and  His  Two  New 

York  Boy  Pupils . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

269  Tbe  Man  of  100  Faces;  or,  i.  Hard  Case  to  Solve 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

270  The  Lone  House  on  the  Marsh . by  Allan  Arnold 

271  Twenty-four  Doilars  and  Seventeen  Cents . 

J  by  A  U.  S.  Deteetive 

272  Some  Queer  Stories . by  A  New  York  Detective 

273  Monte,  the  French  Detective.  In  Wall  Street.. . . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

274  The  Man  in  Green  Goggles;  or,  Hunting  For  a 

Lost  Diamond . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

275  The  Detectives’  League;  or.  The  Shrewdest  ol 

Them  All . by  Paul  Braddon 

«76  The  Old  Hickory  Stick;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Cripple 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

•’77  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Telephone  Mystery.... 
u  J  by  A  New  York  Detective 

278  Red  Rodney  and  His  Twenty  Men.. by  Geo.  G.  Small 

279  A  Double  Five;  or,  The  Fatal  Domino. . ... ... ...  ^ 

by  A  XJ  •  S»  Detective 

280  The  Other  Man;  or,  A  Hard  Case  to  Solve. . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

281  Dandy  Dan . •••••••  Bridl«* 

282  The  Jack  of  Clnbs;  or,  Tracked  by  a  Card.... 

by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

283  The  Missing  Checker .  ... .......by  Old  Cap  Lee 

284  The  Ring  of  Steei;  or,  Missing  for  One  Year . 

by  Paul  Braddon 

285  Pawn  Ticket  No.  777 . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

286  The  Clew  In  the  Closet . by  Old  Cap  Darreli 

287  Young  Weasel,  the  Baltimore  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

288  The  Silver  Bracelet, . by  a  U.  S.  Detective 

289  Room  Number  117.  A  Thrilling  Detective  Mys¬ 

tery . by  Allan  Arnold 

299  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mole  the  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

291  Safe  Deposit  Box  12;  or,  A  Great  Money  Vault 

Mystery . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

292  The  Piece  of  a  Handkerchief . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

293  Partners;  or.  Two  New  York  Detectives  Among 

the  Danites . by  R.  T.  Emmet 

294  The  Branded  Arm;  or.  Monte  tlte  French  Detec- 

)  tive  ou  a  Strange  Case  —  by  Police  Capt.  Howard 


THE 
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296  The  Broken  Chessboard;  or.  Old  Cap  Lee’s 

Strange  Clew  . Written  by  Himselt 

296  Reynard;  or,  The  Cunning  French  Detective... 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

297  Billy  Bones,  the  Negro  Minstrel  Detective;  or,  A 

Mystery  of  the  Footlights . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

298  A  Diamond  Ear-riug;  or,  Nina,  the  Female  De¬ 

tective . . by  Allan  Arnold 

299  Little  Ferret,  the  Boy  Detective . . . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

300  The  Mystery  of  a  Mummy;  or.  Old  King  Brady 

and  the  Cartright  Case,  by  a  New  York  Detective 

301  A  Man  by  the  Name  of  Brown . by  0  1  Cap  Lee 

702  Old  Double  Face  the  Veteran  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

303  The  Prisoner  orKiUarney;  or,  The  Twin  Myster¬ 

ies  of  the  Lake . by  Or!  Cap  Darrell 

304  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  in  Cuba . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 
306  Detective  Davis;  or,  The  Moonshiners’  Terror.... 

oy  A  U.  S.  Detective 

306  Old  Cap  Bradley  and  The  Mystei  y  of  a  Night. . . . 

by  Allan  Arnold 

307  Cab  117 . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

308  Pinkerton’s  Little  Detective;  or.  The  Dread  of  the 

Williams  Brothers. .  . by  Robert  Maynard 

309  Two  White  Powders;  or,  A  Detective’s  Piot - 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

310  The  Mystery  of  the  Mill . by  Old  Cap  Darrell 

311  Little  Dick,  the  Bov  Detective..by  Pol.  Capt  Howard 

312  Two  Mysterious  Skulls;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fatai 

Mistake . by  A  D.  S.  Detective 

313  The  Mystery  of  a  Book-Case . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

314  Jerry  Owens,  the  Young  Western  Detective . 

by  Robert  Maynard 

315  Fi"e  Out  of  Ten;  or,  A  New  York  Detective’s 

Wonderful  Struggles . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

316  The  Boot-Black  Detective;  or  The  Youngest.  Man- 

Hunter  on  the  Force . by  Allan  Arnold 

317  Ola  Bullion,  the  Banker  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 
31*  For  Ten  Hours  Dead.  The"  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

James  and  Detective  Larkin.. by  A  U.  S.  Detective 

319  The  S.'  P.  Q.  R.:  or.  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Mystery  of  the  Palisades. by  A  New  York  Detective 

320  No.  75,  the  Messenger  Boy  Detective . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

321  John  Fay.  Detective;  or,  The  Renegade’s  Plot... 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

322  The  Head  in  the  Jar;  or,  Mystic  the  Man-Hunter 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

323  The  Ten  Doctors;  or,  Twenty  Years  in  Search  of 

a  Diamond . by  Allan  Arnold 

324  The  Widow  in  Black;  or,  Unraveling  a  Diamond 

Mystery  . by  Alexander  Douglas 

325  Old  King  Brady  and  the  Red  Leather  Bag. 

A  Weird  Story  of  Land  and  Sea . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

326  A  Night’s  Dark  Work;  or  The  Strangest  Case  on 

Record . by  Alexander  Douglas 

327  What?  or,  Forty-Eight  Hours  of  Mystery . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

328  The  White  Terror;  or,  The  Haunted  House  on 

the  Hill . . . by  Allan  Arnold 

329  Dick  Blake  the  Insurance  Detective;  or.  Shad¬ 

owing  the  “Corpse  Trust”  —  by  J.  T.  Brougham 

330  A  Secret  of  the  Sewers;  or,  Piping  a  Dark  Mys¬ 

tery  of  New  York . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

331  Parnell’s  Irish-American  Detective;  or.  The 

Fight  for  Ireland's  Freedom . by  “  Nonarae  ” 

332  A  Bag  of  Shot;  or,  Old  King  Brady  Out  West... 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

*33  Uentershot.  the  Scout  Detective;  or.  The  Secret 

of  the  Indian  Graves .  . by  Allan  Arnold 

334  $1  ooai,  Day;  or,  A  Detective’s  Fight  for  Five 

Ln«5». . . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

335  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  and  the  White 

Caps . bv  Police  Captain  Howard 

336  A  Drop  of  Ink;  or,  Hidden' Beneath  a  Blot . 

by  Paul  Rraddon 

337  The  Opium  Den  Detective;  or,  The  Stranglers  of 

New  York . by  I.  T.  Brougham 

338  The  Haunted  Detective;  or,  Solving  a  Mystery 

by  Dreams . by  Allan  Arnold 

839  The  Dumb  Boy  Detective;  or,  The  Shadow  on 

the  Felon’s  Path . by  I).  W.  Stevens 

340  Young  Vtdocq;  or.  Shadowing  the  Crooks  of 

Gotham .  bv  Police  Captain  Howard 

341  Who  Killed  Doctor  Cronin-  or.  At  Work  on  the 

Great  Chicago  Mystery . ■ . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

842  Chasing  the  James  Boys;  or,  A  Detective’s  Dan¬ 
gerous  Case . by  I).  W.  Stevens 

343  A  Masked  Mystery;  or,  Tracking  a  Bird  of  Prey. 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

344  An  American  Detective  in  Egypt;"  or,  Exciting 

Work  Among  the  Pyramids . by  Allan  Arnold 

346  A  Pile  of  Bricks;  or,  Old  King  Brady  and  the 

Box  of  Rubies . by  a  New  York  Defective 

346  “  3-4-6-9:’’  or.  The  Bank.  Burglars’  League,  by  a.  F.  H. 

347  The  Johnstown  Detective;  or.  Tracking  the  Rob¬ 

bers  of  the  Dead . by  Police  Captain  Howard 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

348  The  James  Buys  and  the  Detectives,  by  D.  W.  Stevens 

349  Young  Royal  the  “Always  on  Time”  Detective 

and  His  Horse  of  Many  Disguises. .  by  Old  cap  Lee 

350  The  Padded  Room;  or,  A  Detective’s  Search  for 

an  Heiress . by  Robert  Maynard 

351  The  Lightning  Change  Detective. .  .by  Allan  Arnold 

352  <’  O.  D.;  or,  The  Mvstery  of  a  Trunk . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

353  1001;  or.  The  Detective’s  Mysterious  Foes . 

by  J.  T.  Brougham 

354  The  Belt  of  Gold;  or,  Old  King  Brady  in  Peru. . 

by  A  New  York  Detective 

355  1  Against  loo;  or,  Working  a  Clew  in  the  Dark. 

by  Allan  Arnold 

356  The  James  Boys;  or,  The  Bandit  King’s  Last 

Shot . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

357  An  iron  Bound  Keg;  or,  The  Error  that  Cost  a 

Life . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

358  Sam  Sixkilier  the  Cherokee  Detective;  or,  The 

James  Boys  Most  Dangerous  Foe.by  D.  W.  Stevens 

359  Old  King  Brady  and  the  James  Boys . 

bv  A  New  York  Detective 

360  Nix;  or,  The  Boy  Without  a  Mind . by  A.  F.  Hill 

361  Nick  Neverseen";  or,  The  Invisible  Detective.  A 

Startling  Story  of  Two  Great  Cities . 

bv  Police  Captain  Howard 

362  The  Man  in  the  Black  Cloak;  or.  In  Search  of 

the  John  Street  Jewels . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

363  The  Hidden  Witness;  or,  Detective  Dane  and 

His  Dog  “  Ferret  ” . by  Allan  Arnold 

364  The  Man  From  Nowhere,  and  His  Adventures 

With  the  James  Boys.  A  Story  of  a  Detective’s 
Shrewdest  Work . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

365  Ward  Wendel.  the  Mail  Carrier  Detective;  or, 

Working  on  the  Banker  May  Mystery, 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

366  The  Mystic  Square;  or,  Tracing  a  Hidden 

Crime . by  A.  F.  Hill 

367  Seat  Check  No.  492— L;  or,  Tracking  a  Double, 

by  Robert  Maynard 

368  The  James  Boys  as  Guerrillas  and  The  Train 

Robbers . by  1).  W.  Stevens 

369  1000  Miles  in  a  Second;  or,  The  Lightning  Clew, 

by  Allan  Arnold 

370  The  Secret.  League  ol  Nine;  or,  A  Young  Detec¬ 

tive’s  Still  Hunt . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

371  The  Haunted  Churchyard;  or,  Old  King  Brady, 

the  Detective,  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Iron 
Vault . by  A  New  York  Detective 

372  The  Broken  Razor;  or.  The  Strange  Story  of  a 

Mysterious  Crime . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

373  Old  Saddle-Bags,  the  Preacher  Detective;  or,  The 

James  Boys  in  a  Fix . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

374  The  Youngest  Detective  In  New  York;  or.  Work¬ 

ing  lor  a  Million . by  A.  F.  Hill 

375  The  Churchyard  Mystery;  or.  The  Old  Sexton’s 

Clew . by  A  New  York  Detective 

376  An  Endless  Chase.  A  True  Story  of  the  Will¬ 

iams  Brothers . by  Robert  Maynard 

377  The  James  Boys  in  New  York;  or,  Fighting  Old 

King  Brady . by  A  New  York  Detective 

378  Old  Lightning,  the  Prince  of  Detectives;  or,  The 

Strange  Case  of  Seagirt  Hall . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

379  Six  Scraps  of  Paper;  or.  The  Mysterious  Letter. 

by  P.  T.  Raymond 

380  The  Torn  Cartoon;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Rebus. 

by  A.  F.  Hill 

881  A  Piece  of  Blotting  Paper;  or,  Old  King  B'ady 

in  Philadelphia . by  A  New  York  Detective 

382  The  Double  Shadow;  or,  The  James  Boys  Baf¬ 

fled .  .by  D.  W.  Stevens 

383  Prescription  No.  600;  or.  The  Doctor's  Mistake 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

384  The  Broken  Scarfpln;  or,  Murder  Will  Out...... 

oy  Old  Cap  Lee 

386  The  Treasure  Trunk;  or.  Shadowing  a  New 

York  Diamond  Salesman . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

386  Jesse  James  and  Slroc;  or,  A  Detective’s  Chase 

For  a  Horse . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

357  The  James  Boys  In  Boston;  or.  Old  King  ’rady 

and  the  Car  of  Gold . by  A  New  York  ’“tective 

388  Dan  Denton,  Detective;  of.  The  Crime  ol  .lie 

Conservatory . . by  A.  F.  Hill 

389  The  James  Boys  In  Texas;  or,  A  Detective's 

Thrilling  Adventures  In  ttie  Lone  Star  State. . 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

390  Hunted  Down;  or,  The  Fate  of  tiie  Williams 

Brothers . by  Robert  Maynard 

391  Dan  Denton’s  Grip;  or.  The  Mystery  ol  an  Old 

Well . by  A.  F.  Hill 

392  The  MurderofDr.  Burdell;  or, Old  King  Brady  and 

*  the  Bond  Street  Mystery.bv  A  New  York  Detective 

393  The  James  Bovs  and  tlie  Vtgilautes  and  The 

James  Boys  and  the  Kit  Klux _ by  D.  W.  Stevens 

394  The  Mine  Detective;  or,  Following  an  Under- 

ground  Trail . by  Police  captain  Howard 

396  P.  O.  Box  44;  or,  Tracking  a  Strange  Mystery  .. 

tiy  Old  Cap  Lee 

396  The  James  Boys  and  Pinkerton;  or,  Frank  and 

Jesse  as  Detectives . by  1).  W.  Stevens 


397  The  Bicycle  Detective;  or.  Tracking  a  Crime 

on  the  Wheel . by  P.  T.  Raymond 

398  Wesley  West,  The  Californian  Detective;  or.  A 

Mystery  of  the  Mines . by  “Noname.” 

399  Down  Among  the  Dead  Men;  or,  A  Detective’s 

Thrilling  Adventures  Among  Desnerate  Coun¬ 
terfeiters*. . by  Police  Captain  Howard 

400  The  James  Boys  Lost,  or.  The  Detective's  Cu 

rions  Case . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

401  The  Man  in  Gray;  or,  Running  a  Ruby  Round 

the  World . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

402  A  Million  In  Diamonds;  or.  Old  King  Brady  in 

Africa . . . by  A  New  Y’ork  Detective 

403  Fiery  Florry.  the  Rushing  Irish  Detective . 

by  Old  Cap  Lee 

404  Jesse  James’  Last  Shot;  or,  Tracked  bv  the  Ford 

Boys . . . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

405  Ralph  Rand,  the  Man  With  a  Secret;  or,  The 

River  Detective's  Liie  Mystery  . . 

by  Police  Captain  He, •aid" 

406  The  Mystic  Three;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

House  on  the  Rocks . by  A  New  York  Detective 

407  Monte,  the  French  Detective,  on  a.  Murderer’s 

Trail;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Man  of  Mystery . 

by  Police  Captain  Howard 

408  Old  King  Brady  in  Siberia:  or.  The  Secret  of  the 

Wooden  God . by  A  New  York  Detective 

409  The  Last  of  the  Band:  or.  The  Surrender  cf 

Frank  James . . . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

410  The  James  Boys  Captured;  or,  A  Y’oung  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Thrilling  Cease . by  I).  W.  Steven* 

411  Old  King  Brady  ami  “Billy  the  Kid;’’  or.  The 

Great  Detective’s  Chase. by  A  New  York  Detective 

412  The  Younger  Boys;  or,  The  Fiends  of  the  Border 

by  D.  W.  Stevens 

413  The  James  Boys  Tricked;  or,  A  Detective’s  Cun¬ 

ning  Game . by  D.  W.  Stevens 

414  The  Williams  Brothers;  or,  A  Thousand  Mile 

Chase . by  Robert  Maynard 

415  The  Miser's  Mascot;  or.  The  Fearful  Ordeals  of 

An  Irish-American  Detective . by  Old  Cap  Lee 

416  Frank  Reade,  the  Inventor.  Chasing  the  James 

Boys  With  His  Steam  Team.  A  Thrilling  Story- 
From  a  Lost.  Diary. 

417  Sentenced  for  Life  and  The  House  With  30  Steps;  / 
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